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Affection in Orexis 

By 

P. S. Naidu, 

(Annamalai University) 

Two eminent psychologists have passed away recently, one at a 
ripe old age after giving the last finishing touches to his system, and the 
other at a comparatively early age before giving a well rounded form to 
his unique psychology. Freud and his psycho-analysis are firmly esta¬ 
blished institutions in the Western world, while McDougalVs Hormic 
Psychology has yet to fight its way to the front rank. It is true that an 
outstanding system of psychology cannot be perfected within two de¬ 
cades or so, the period during which McDougall did all his written work; 
but when the master-hand has put in patches on the canvas which seem 
to fit ill with one another, and with the original design, it be¬ 
comes exceedingly difficult for the disciples to touch up the unfinished 
parts, and evolve a picture capable of producing unity of impression. 
Freud’s system is luckily free from this unfortunate defect which mars 
the splendid effects of McDougallian hormism. The founder of psycho¬ 
analysis displayed, in the last stages of his scientific career, a tendency 
to enlarge his list of urges; but this tendency does not in any sense 
mar the symmetry of the original system. But, the situation is different 
in hormic psychology. The Social Psychology, An Outline of Psycho^ 
logy and The Energies represent three distinct stages in the progressive 
development of the hormic theory, and The Riddle of Life, published just 
before the authors’ death, seems to me, to mark a further important 
stage in the advance. McDougall’s mind seems to have been growing 
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richer and richer, in complexity and inter-relation, right up to the 
moment of his death, and it is this fact that suggests the pathetic thought 
to us that had he lived, he would have resolved the many difiElculties 
and clarified the several obscure points in his brilliant system. Of the 
difficulties present in the fundamentals of the hormic doctrine, I have 
spoken elsewhere.^ Here, I shall concern myself with the imperfections 
of a significant contribution which McDougall has made to psychologi¬ 
cal theory, namely, the hormic theory of the affective tone of experience. 

Professor Flugel’s paper^ on the subject under discussion is a very 
valuable contribution to the study of the nature of “ Feeling in Hormic 
Theory.” The Professor was, at one time, associated with 
McDougall very intimately. He has had, in addition, the great 
advantage of a thorough acquaintance with psycho-analysis. 
(I hold that hormic psychology stands to gain considerably 
by affiliation with Freud’s system.) Yet the author experiences con¬ 
siderable difficulty in so presenting the hormic theory of affection as to 
make it embrace all the relevant facts. One wonders whether there is 
not, in the mind of the professor, a suspicion, lurking somewhere, regard¬ 
ing the validity of the hormic explanation of pleasure. Professor 
Flugel’s final conclusion is that, ‘ It seems on the whole unlikely that 
the theory of psychological hedonism that once made such vast claims 
and is now reduced to the doubtful tenure of one tiny fraction of its origi¬ 
nal territory will hold out permanently even here.” This is very en¬ 
couraging, no doubt, to the supporters of McDougall. But there are dis¬ 
couraging elements in the references, earlier in the paper, to the psycho¬ 
logical hedonistic elements in such avowed purposivists as Stout, Ward 
and Freud and also in James, as well as in the concluding sentence of 
the essay which runs, Neverthless, the fact that it (hedonism) cannot 
be dislodged is a standing challenge to the hormic psychologist to prove 
his point in this one matter too (simple sensory feelings), and thus esta¬ 
blish his sway over the whole realm of feeling.”^ What is the obstacle 
in the way of a complete and unreserved acceptance of the hormic 
theory ? The difficulty, to some extent at least, is due to the defects 
inherent in McDougall’s system. Barring these defects, we must assert 
that it is a lack of clear understanding of the peculiar hormic point of 
view that is responsible for the obstacles encountered even by Professor 


1. “ On an Elxtension of McDougall’s Hormic Theory ” Phil. Quarterly, Vol. xiii, 
1937. 

2. J. C. Flugel: Feeling and the Hormic Theory, Character and Personality, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, 1939, pp. 211-229. 

3. J. C. Flugel, Feelijig and the Hormic Theory, Character and Personality, 
Vol. 7, 1939, p. 229. 
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Flugel. Hence a determined attempt will be made in this paper to 
establish the sway of hormic psychology over the whole realm of feel¬ 
ing by such additions to, and elaborations of, the original McDougallian 
theory as may be found necessary. 

In dealing with any psychological problem from the hormic point 
of view if is necessary to emphasise, at the outset, two important points: 

(1) We should never lose sight of the fact that both McDougall and 
Professor Woodworth stress so frequently, that the substantives used 
in psychology are really either verbs or adverbs. The substantival 
usage is a relic of the old faculty psychology. 

(2) Though hormic psychology gives great prominence to the in¬ 
nate propensities of the human mmd, yet it should be remembered that 
the immediate activating forces of human behaviour are drawn not 
from the primitive instincts and emotions, but from the well developed 
sentiments. * 

And in dealing with the specific problem of affection, we have to 
make the following observations: 

(1) The affective tone (usually distinguished as pleasure or pain) 
is a characteristic of behaviour, and is, in consequence, to be treated as 
an adverb. 

(2) There is an affective tone which is the concomitant of behaviour 
on the higher plane of sentiments, concrete and abstract. There is also 
another operating on the lower plane where elemental propensities 
govern behaviour. We should not confuse the one plane with the other. 

(3) The affective tone of unpleasantness should not be mistaken 
for the sensation of pain. When once a clear psychological analysis of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness has been made, and the meanings of 
these terms clearly fixed, thereafter there is no excuse for an indiscrimi¬ 
nate use of the expressions pleasantness, pleasure, feeling and affection 
to indicate the same quality of experience. 

Unfortunately Professor Flugels’ paper introduces, at the very open¬ 
ing of the discussion, the very source of confusion that we want to fight 
against. In a preliminary statement of the hormic position the Pro¬ 
fessor says, “-conation may be said to be directly attuned to cogni¬ 

tion, and not dependent on affection. 

Where then does feeling come in ? The hormic theory maintains 
that affection, far from being the cause of conation, is itself dependent 
on conation. Pleasant feeling, it is said, is an accompaniment of 
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successful conation.all the above writers are agreed that pleasure 

is conditioned by success 

Four different terms, each possessing its own specific shade of mean¬ 
ing, are used here to indicate only one aspect of experience, namely, its 
affective tone. “ Feeling ’’ refers to the totality of the affectively toned 
experience, from which psychological analysis has isolated the “ tone ” 
alone for special investigation. Pleasant feeling and pleasure are meant 
to indicate the affective tone of pleasantness, and may, with great ad¬ 
vantage, be dropped from our terminology. For the sake of simplicity and 
clarity of understanding we shall speak of “ pleasantness and “ unplea¬ 
santness” (remembering that those are adverbs masquerading as sub¬ 
stantives) and of ‘‘affective tone” as a common term embracing both< 
“pleasantness” and “unpleasantness.” 

McDougall himself is responsible for the confusion of ideas found in 
Professor Flugel’s paper. In one of his early works he says, “. . . . 
pleasure and pain are not in themselves springs of action, but at the 
most of undirected movements; they serve rather to modify instinctive 

processes.Not only is the objectionable word “pleasure” 

used here, but “ pain ” is also used as the opposite of “ pleasure ”. In 
a later work the second defect is set right. The author recognises the 
difference between pain as a sensation and pain as an unpleasant affective 
tone,® But the words feeling, and pleasure are used freely. The 
only means for removing all traces of confusion is to hold fast to the 
simple terminology mentioned above. It is in this direction that we 
wish to suggest a slight, but very necessary, improvement on the hor- 
mic vocabulary of McDougall. 

There is another source of confusion in Professor Flugel’s paper 
for which McDougall is certainly not responsible in any sense. Hormic 
psychology has laid bare the innate and inherited structure of the 
human mind. The elemental propensities that constitute the founda¬ 
tion of the structure have been carefully analysed. The mind, how¬ 
ever, being dynamic, these elements are in a constant state of synthesis, 
recomposition and decomposition. The fundamental propensities are 
being steadily built into sentiments, concrete and abstract, of varying 

degrees of complexity and value. “Man.is an assemblage 

of innumerable elements, bound up in many systems in such a manner 
that the same element can successively enter a great number 


4. J. C. Flugel, Feeling and the Hormic Theory, Character and Personality, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, 1939, p. 213. (Italics ours). 

5. Social Psychology, 1936, p. 37. 

An Outline of Psychology, p. 267, 
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of systems, which are themselves elements in still larger systems; and 
so on, until we come to the personality regarded as a whole, which 
should be the greatest system of all, if man’s organisation were complete; 
but it presents a remarkable incoherence, so that the secondary systems 
are not united in a superior system, and instead of joining and com¬ 
bining they often interfere with one another. This assemblage of 
systems, which is man, is in relation with the outer world; the 
impressions which reach him from it, are organised within him, de¬ 
composed and recomposed.”’^ Civilised man, in spite of the several 
centuries of “ civilisation ” which form his boasted heritage, has not 
achieved a perfect organisation of his scale of sentiments. His character 
is yet ill-formed. And so it is that his mental structure which functions 
now and then on the high level of cultured sentiments, often slips down 
and begins to function on the lower level of primitive propensities. It be¬ 
comes necessary, therefore, to distinguish between the affective tone of 
the lower level of experience from that of the higher. Such a distinc¬ 
tion was drawn by McDougall in his “ Social Psychology ”. While at¬ 
tempting to distinguish between pleasure and happiness, he raises these 
two questions, ‘‘ What is happiness ? Is happiness merely pleasure or a 
sum of pleasures, and if not, what is it ? ” ® and gives the answer that 
Pleasure is a qualification of consciousness of momentary duration, or, 
at most, of a fleeting character, and it arises from some mental process 
that involves but a mere fragment of one’s whole being.... Happiness 
arises from the harmonious operation of all the sentiments of a well- 
organised and unified personality.While this distinction be¬ 

tween ‘‘ pleasure ” and “ happiness ” is clear, and there is no excuse for 
mistaking the affective tone of the lower “ emotional ” level of experi¬ 
ence with that of the higher ‘‘sentiment” level, there is, unfortunately, 
room for confusion in regard to another aspect of the hormic theory, and 
for this McDougall is certainly to blame. In the earlier stages of its 
evolution McDougall’s hormic psychology contained a very convincing 
tri-partite analysis of the instinctive structure of the human mind, with 
provision for the incorporation of the variolis psychological aspects of 
experience. At a later stage the three factors were abridged to two, 
with consequent loss of clarity and of psychological effectiveness. Pro¬ 
fessor Flugel approves of this abridgment. He says, “. the dis¬ 

tinction between affection and conation has proved in many cases more 
difficult than that between either of these and cognition; hence the 
increasing use in recent years, at least among British psychologists, of 


7. Paulhan, The Laws of Feeling, London, 1930, p. 140, 

8. Social Psychology, p. 132. 

9. Social Psychology, p. 134. 
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the term ‘‘ Orexis ’’ to cover both affection and conation as distinguished 
from cognition.”^® I do not see any merit in merging the colourful 
emotional aspect of human nature in the conative. On the other hand 
there is great danger, in this artificial division of experience into the 
cognitive and the conative parts, of losing sight of the affective tone 
altogether. In some of my previous papers^^ I have argued for the 
retention of the three-fold analysis of the instinctive structure of mind 
into the cognitive, affective and conative phases. It is there pointed 
out that it is in deference to the wishes of his critics, the psycho-patho¬ 
logists and the middle-of-the-road positionists, that McDougall merged 
emotion in conation. Such a merger appears to acquire great validity 
in the light of the incomplete analysis of “sentiments” found in McDou- 
gall’s works. A very important modification that I suggest of the hormic 
theory as it emerges from the “Energies of Men” is a return to the 
position held in “Social Psychology.” 

Another improvement that is suggested is a clear tri-partite analy¬ 
sis of sentiments, into their cognitive, affective and conative aspects. 
Two or more instincts enter into an organic unity to generate a senti¬ 
ment. Just as the emotional components of these elementary instincts 
merge in the unified “Sentiment,” so also the cognitive components unite 
to produce a single cognitive situation which would serve as the ex¬ 
citant of the emotion, and the conative components result in unified 
action. 

With a hormic theory improved in the manner sketched above we 
may proceed to discuss the role of affection in orexis. We may start with 
a provisional definition of the affective tone as given by Professor 

Patrick. “ Pleasure_is the affective tone which accompanies mental 

and physiological processes when they are normal and healthy, when 
life is at full tide, when all goes v/ell, and the vital strivings of the indi¬ 
vidual are being realisd.the elementary things in our soul life are 

profoimd impulses or desires, conations, as we call them, perhaps the 
Will-to-live. In his striving after life, full and free, the individual finds 
the environment sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile. To its friendly 
contacts nature has added something which we call pleasure —a new 
and wonderful value.” The affective tone of pleasantness is the 


10. J. C. Flugel, Feeling and the Hormic Theory, Character and Personality, 
Vol. 7, 1939, p. 211. 

11. “Some Landmarks in the Evolution of Professor McDougall’s Hormic Theory 
of Emotions,” Phil. Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1938. 

“A Reconstruction of the Hormic Theory of Sentiments”. This Journal, 
Vol. vni. 

12. Introduction to Philosophy, p. 445. 
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result of nature’s ‘‘friendly contact” with the human mind in its funda¬ 
mental striving after life. It accompanies the normal and healthy jnnc- 
tioning of all biological and psychological processes. 

Starting with this provisional definition, and with an improved 
hormic theory of the structure of the human mind sketched already, we 
may proceed to make a critical evaluation of Professor Flugel’s estimate 
of McDougall’s “ Pleasure-Pain ” hypothesis, and through such a critical 
evaluation arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the role of affection in 
orexis. 

The initial approach to the whole problem in Professor Flugel’s 
paper is, in itself, misleading. The question is raised “Do we strive (and 
therefore act) because we feel ? Or do we feel because we strive ? ” The 
relationship between conation and feeling is conceived in temporal terms, 
and the problem is to discover which is the antecedent and which the 
consequent. On the hormic theory, the affective tone is neither ante¬ 
cedent to nor consequent on the conative drive, hut is concomitant with 
the smooth and normal functioning of the innate mental structure. An 
affective tone is after all the tone of an experience. It is dependent for 
its very existence upon the concrete experience. How, then, could it 
it have any causal efficacy by itself? The fallacy is due to a misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of mental structure. When that structure is 
understood in terms of the hormic theory, then the question raised at the 
beginning of this paragraph will cease to have any meaning. It is in the 
very nature of mental structure to work out its function, and in the course 
of such functioning the affective tone occurs concomitantly as an integral 
part of the total experience. 

The entire argument and its refutation may be stated in a slightly 
different way emphasising another aspect of the problem. It is said, by 
those who have not grasped the full significance of the hormic view of 
mental structure, that the prior existence of the affective tone of un¬ 
pleasantness generated by a consciously felt unsatisfied need is an invari¬ 
able condition for experiencing pleasantness resulting from the progres¬ 
sive satisfaction of the need. The unpleasant pangs of hunger must first 
be experienced before pleasantness can be generated by the act of enjoy¬ 
ing a good meal. Common experience, it is said, justifies this view. We 
contend that this is a mis-representation of the facts of the case. Accord¬ 
ing to the hormic theory the functioning of the instinctive structure is 
always affectively toned, either pleasantly or unpleasantly. In the so-called 
precondition of an unsatisfied need for the experiencing of ‘* pleasure ”, 
what has really happened is that the structure has been stimulated, but 
the fxmctioning is neither normal nor healthy. There.is obstruction to 
smooth working, and is it any wonder that the unpleasant feeling tone 
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should occur as a concomitant of the hindered experience ? As soon as 
the hindrance is removed, the structure begins to function smoothly and 
normally, and has therefore a pleasant affective tone. Hence there is no 
question of an antecedent “pain” for the experience of pleasure. We have 
either a smooth functioning of innate propensities toned pleasantly, or 
hindrances to such functioning with an unpleasant affective tone. To 
say that conation, as such, can exist without any affective tone, and can 
then give rise to pleasantness or unpleasantness, is not to give a hormic 
account of experience. 

The distinction between “pure” and “impure or mixed” pleasures, 
which Plato drew long ago in the Philehus, and which Professor Joad^^ 
upholds is a natural corollary of the mistaken view of the relationship be¬ 
tween conation and affection criticised above. An “impure or mixed” 
pleasure depends on a pre-existing “want” whereas a pure “pleasure” 
implies no such antecedent “want”. “Pure” pleasures are classified into 
intellectual, aesthetic and sensory. As a consideration of the last type 
will sweep away the fallacies inherent in the theory under criticism, we 
shall take it up for discussion first. 

Professor Flugel cites “a v/arm bath,” a “pleasing colour” and a 
“ lovely tone ”—as examples of pure sensory pleasure. Allen in his book 
on “ Pleasure and Instinct” devotes several chapters to the discussion of 
the problem that we are now considering. He too draws a distinction be¬ 
tween “pleasures and unpleasures which appear to arise directly from 
bodily conditions, such as the feeling excited by the scent of a rose or 
by a prick on the skin, by a warm bath or by severe muscular fatigue.... 

and “pleasures” and “unpleasures” connected with such instinctive 

tendencies as ambition and self-assertion.” The two psychologists 

agree in holding that McDougairs theory is applicable to the second type, 
but not to the first. “So forced and artificial does the hormic explana¬ 
tion seem in such cases,” says the former “that even enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters of the hormic view begin to hedge, and falter when they come to 
deal with sensory feelings.” It must be said that Professor Flugel makes 
a very laudable attempt to push the hormic theory, as he understands it, 
as far as possible. “... .we may suppose that every sensory stimulus.... 
(possessing a marked feeling tone) is a specific excitant of some type 
of behaviour. Allen too in the chapter entitled “Summary of results”^^ 
wherein he applies the results of his discussion in the previous 
chapters to the formulation of a theory of sensol'y pleasure and unplea¬ 
sure, says, “Our view is thus that bodily pleasure and unpleasure depend 


13. C. E. M. Joad: Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics, pp. 64-65. 

14. Allen: Pleasure and Instinct, p. 62. 
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on an analogue of conation existing in the organism, a nisus to maintain, 
or to carry out to the full extent, the functions proper to the bodily sys¬ 
tem. They are the results for consciousness of a process of the nature of 
conation, which has taken place in the nervous system, without the direct 
co-operation of the conscious self; pleasure being the feeling of the suc¬ 
cess and smooth working of that process, and unpleasure of its obstructed 
working.” It is evident, therefore, that the only field of experience, the 
sensory field, which is considered to present some difficulty to the hormic 
psychologist, may be overcome by a careful analysis of the facts. 

Those who assert the immediacy of the affective tone of sensation 
and of its independence of conation have not grasped the hormic position 
thoroughly. At any rate, they have not understood the hormic view of 
the status of cognition. Cognition is an outgrowth of conation in the 
development of the mind whose structure has been conceived of as being 
completely instinctual. McDougall has demonstrated, and so have other 
psychologists of his way of thinking, that intelligence invariably functions 
in the service of instinct. The development of the cognitive structure of 
the mind occurs only in the intere'^ts of the proper and efficient function¬ 
ing of the instinctive structure. Sensation and sensory discrimination 
have no existence apart from conation. While asserting the truth of this 
position, we should at the same time remind ourselves of two facts con¬ 
nected with the status of sensory experience. The conation which is the 
basis of a given sensory experience need not be of the elementary type. 
It may belong to the higher level of sentiment. Then, in the second place, 
the dependence of a sensory experience on the conative structure of the 
mind may not be visible on a superficial examination. Often, it will be 
necessary to apply the psycho-analytic method to reveal such dependence. 
We should also note that it is wrong to postulate a “want” as the ante¬ 
cedent of a sensory experience and its affective tone. 

In the light of the three observations that we have made just now, 
let us examine the illustrations cited by Professors Flugel and Allen. A 
warm bath, a sweet tone and a beautiful colour are “pleasant” in them¬ 
selves. Are they ? What would be the affective tone of these sensory 
experiences, if they were forced upon one suffering from high fever ? 
This fact is recognised by Professor Flugel, and he is prepared to admit 
that the hormic theory is adequate to the demands made by many of these 
experiences. But he thinks there are certain simple sensory qualities 
which baffle the hormic psychologists. Our contention is that they ap¬ 
pear to be baffling because cognition is given an independent status 
which it does not possess. The smell of a rose has been given as an ex¬ 
ample. To us, in this part of the country, there is another flower whose 
fragrance has an intensely pleasant affective tone. \t is the jasmine* 
2 
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The odour emanating from the flower is not pleasant to all people. As 
a matter of fact Westerners find it rather strong and unpleasant. The 
extraordinary attractiveness of the smell of jasmine is due to its associa¬ 
tion with social and religious functions in our life which have a most 
important and abiding interest for us. The bride and the bridal chamber 
are unthinkable without jasmine garlands. Love of the most exalted 
type, human or divine, is inextricably linked with the delightful frag¬ 
rance of this pure white flower. To my mind the slightest whiff of its 
smell suggests sometimes consciously but often unconsciously all the 
gorgeous scenes of marriage or of divine worship on special festive days. 
Similarly we find that a simple colour or music is associated with deep 
lying conative tendencies of the human mind. Simple green is not so 
simple as we seem to imagine. It is restful to the eyes, and has dee'p 
physiological effects. To the adult mind it may have a significance 
stretching far beyond the spectral value which the physicist associates 
with it. The ancient Hindu aesthetic philosophers studied the effects of 
these so-called “simple sensations,” and reduced their emotional values to 
some sort of order. Each raga or ragini has a particular colour scheme 
associated with it. The reference here is not to synesthesia, but to the 
excitation of our emotion by a raga operating in conjunction with other 
physical factors which are the natural stimuli for the various sense 
organs. The Bhairavi, (I refer here to the pure and unadulterated 
Karnatic type, not to the distorted northern type with its Hindustani 
aberrations), is to me a powerful excitant of the emotion which 
McDougall calls “ Sympathy ”. So the simple sensory experiences (not 
excluding such very simple ones as the perception of contours) owe 
their affective tone to the emotional qualities embedded deep in them. 
A sensation existing by itself is a psychological myth. 

In this connection we may, with profit, remind ourselves of the 
very valuable work done by the Gestalt psychologists^^ on the nature of 
the various sensations. When the intensity of a physical stimulus 
(such as light) is just below the lower threshold of sensation, it has 
been found that the stimulation of another sense organ (the cochlea, for 
example) has the effect of producing a visual reaction to the otherwise 
invisible > stimulus. This phenmenon of inter-sensory interaction has 
been widely investigated, and the results have been used for supporting 
the Gestaltic position. The concept of the Gestalt does receive support 
from this new field of study, but more than that, we hold that what is 
behind the Gestalt, namely, the conative drive which generates the 
Gestalt and holds it together is clearly indicated by the new hypothesis of 


15. Hartmann: Gestalt Psychology, 
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structural and functional relationship between sensations. Unity of 
sensation and the dependence of sensation, even the so called pure and 
simple sensation, on conation arc now becoming established facts. 

Our conclusion, then, is that sensory experiences are merely parts 
of total experiences, wherein conation plays the most significant role. 

Before concluding the discussion of this problem and passing on to 
the next, we wish to point out that several of the obstacles confronting 
the hormic psychologist will vanish if he would admit the 
validity of psycho-analysis. Not only the working of the 
conative structure of the mind at the sub-conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious -levels, but also the formation of sentiments and their working at 
these hidden levels should be recognised. Such an admission will pro¬ 
duce a new hormic theory in which the healthy elements of the now 
conflicting schools could be made to supplement one another and to raise 
psychology to the level of a respected science. 

We shall now consider the significance of the affective tone accom¬ 
panying aesthetic experience for the theory that is under criticism here. 
Recent axiological studies in European Philosophy have shed much light 
on aesthetic problems. The aesthetic ‘‘ object has been carefully ana¬ 
lysed. The distinction between the “ form and “ content of aesthetic 
experience has also been drawn. And there have been many note¬ 
worthy psychological analyses of aesthetic feeling made recently. Yet 
in the midst of all this wealth of material, the student of aesthetics finds 
himself at sea. It is the conviction of the author of this paper that a 
new orientation to the psychology of aesthetics, a new psychological 
angle of vision, is urgently needed. 

Let us consider, in the first instance, an aesthetic object created by 
man, a striking picture in water colours or oil, a statue, a piece of 
poetry, music or a great work of literary art. The “object” is the ex¬ 
pression of the entire mental structure of the artist at the time of its 
production. Unless the artist is producing something to order for the 
sake of earning a little money, he is creating a new object. What, then, 
is the relationship between this “object” and the “mind” which creates 
that object ? In the mind of the artist, the elemental propensities have 
been organised into highly evolved sentiments, unique in structure and 
exalted in their nature. And an essential characteristic of these senti¬ 
ments is that they must express themselves. The artist soon discovers 
that the ordinary channels of expression are inadequate for his unique 
experience. So he literally creates a new channel, a new “object”. 
Such an “ object ” strives to appeal to the cultured mind. The aesthetic 
object is both the product and the excitant of a unique sentiment. If in 
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the mind of a cultured person, a sentiment identical with or similar to 
that of which the aesthetic object is both the expression and the excitant, 
has been formed, then a full-blooded rich aesthetic experience, with its 
concomitant affective tone, ensues, the intensity of the experience 
depending upon the degree of similarity existing between the sentiments 
of the artist and the enjoyer of the “ object ” produced by the 
artist. In other words, aesthetic experience is the result of the sympa¬ 
thetic induction of the same emotion in the mind of the on-looker as 
that which was functioning in the mind of the artist when he created 
the ‘‘ object This theory, based on the hormic sympathetic induction 
of emotions and sentiments is the only one that seems to fit all the 
known facts. 

McDougall explains how natural objects generate sentiments in us.^® 
A great water fall or a terrible volcanic eruption may generate admira¬ 
tion or awe in us. And the region which produces “objects” of our 
sentiment may easily generate aesthetic objects too. 

We have also to consider the question of the aesthetic appreciation 
of beauty. Does this appreciation stand by itself ? Is it sui generis ? 
Or, is it merely one aspect of the general aesthetic experience that we 
have been discussing ? In answering these questions, McDougalFs dis¬ 
tinction between “pleasure” and “happiness” is of great help to us. 
“ Pleasure,” we are told is the affective tone concomitant with the work¬ 
ing of the lower levels of mental structure, where there is conflict, and 
happiness the affective tone belonging to the higher organised levels of 
developed character. Similarly the different aesthetic feelings belong 
to the lower levels of sentiment formation, while beauty, the apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty and the affective tone accompanying such appreciation 
belong to the highest level of fully organised and unified sentiment. 

In aesthetic experience, therefore, there is no question of cognition 
functioning apart from conation. The aesthetic “ object ” merely 
touches off some mental structure and thereafter the mind passes 
through the whole gamut of experiences familiar to the psychologists. 

When we understand the hormic position clearly we find that such 
statements as “u;c are not miserable because we are not listening to 
music/^ become meaningless. For, we have shown clearly that temporal 
priority in the hormic dynamism of the mind is a myth. There is only 
concomity, never any priority so far as conation and affection are con¬ 
cerned. 


16. An Outline of Psychology, pp. 333-334. 
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There is, in Professor Flugel’s paper, a very valuable discussion of 
the nature of the affective tone accompanying the perception of aesthetic 
form. ‘‘Here’^ says the Professor, “there seems no question of cona¬ 
tion in the sense of goal seeking, of the kind that the hormic psychologist 
is inclined to regard as instinctual.” We agree with the professor. There 
is no goal seeking. But a fundamental confusion has been introduced 
here between the structure and function of mind. Mental structure is 
being constantly modified and developed. The modifications are ready 
to function when the proper stimulus is present. Just because I have 
mastered type-writing, it docs not follow that my fingers should always 
be seeking to feel the keys and tap them. As I pointed out, when the 
structure is touched off functioning occurs with the proper affective 
tone. 

A second source of confusion is due to the unjustifiable separation 
that has been made between cognition and conation. The cognitive 
function of the mind (the perception of form), according to the hormic 
theory, is the result of its conative structure. 

A third source of confusion is due to McDougall himself. I am 
merely repeating an observation that I have made already. The pure 
form of an aesthetic object and the feeling connected wtih sensory ex¬ 
periences appear to be independent of conation, because hormic psycho¬ 
logy has not conceded to psycho-analysis what is due to it. When we 
recognise the validity of the principles underlying the sub-conscious 
and the unconscious working of the mind we shall find that the so called 
“ pure ” pleasures are grounded in hormic structures. 

The intellectual pleasures are not considered here, because Professor 
Flugel has shown how the hormic principles cover all cases of affective 
experience relating to this field. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in asserting that the hormic 
theory of affective experience is both adequate and sufficient. Difficul¬ 
ties confront only those who have not grasped fully the distinction 
between structure and function which McDougall stresses in the earlier 
chapter of his “ Outline of Psychology A felt need, which in itself is 
unpleasant, has been believed to be the fundamental requisite of behavi¬ 
our. This position, we contend is untenable and is not the position held 
by the proper type of hormic psychologist. There need be no “ need ” at 
all, either “ felt ” or “ unfelt,” as a temporal antecedent of behaviour. 
The correct hormic position is best expressed in Professor Allen’s words. 
“ It is not the case ” he says, “ that an unpleasant state of want gives the 
initial impulse and that the agent learns gradually whsft will satisfy that 
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want and remove the unpleasure. The picture that presents itself is 
rather that of an innate capacity, which tends to unfold itself gradually, 
until the full possibilities inherent in it are realised. This process may 
be accompanied by pleasure throughout, though this will vary in degree 
according as progress is more or less equal, and will give way to unplea¬ 
sure, if progress is at any time held up by some impediment.” 

Finally, it is not claimed here that the McDougallian form of the 
hormic theory is perfect in all its details. It does need revision, and 
extension. But what is claimed is that it is sound at its core. 


17. Pleasure and Instinct, p. 77. 



Some Aspects of Electrical Development 
in the Madras Presidency* 

By 

Major Sir H. G. Howard, C.I.K, M.C., M.Inst., C.E., M.I.E.E. 

Electricity and Industry are complementary and to achieve optimum 
results both must be developed together, a procedure which is not ade¬ 
quately followed in this Province. 

Electricity being thus only a phase of industrial development, it is 
difficult to discuss that part without frequent reference to the whole. 

In Madras, hydro-electrical development has probably made more 
progress in the last decade than in any other part of India. Construc¬ 
tion is, however, approaching the demand and, unless special measures 
are soon taken, the productive capacity may exceed that demand. This 
is not due to excessive capacity, far from it. It is due to retarded 
industrial progress as I shall explain later. 

There has been a plethora of talk and advice on electrical and 
industrial development in India, particularly from persons who know 
little or nothing of the subject, but to-date no comprehensive scheme of 
planned, co-ordinated, and rational industrial development has been 
evolved for any Province. So called planning is a fashionable plaything 
for Governments to-day. It is nothing new, but merely an attempt to 
introduce into Government the principles of efficient administration and 
the long range practical judgment, usually followed by technical admini¬ 
strators in successful large scale private enterprises. The first Govern¬ 
ment to advertise and popularise state planning was Russia but, as 
well-informed people know, the original efforts were a partial failure 
due mainly to the somewhat academic nature of the first recommenda¬ 
tions, and a lack of proper co-ordination between the various activities. 

Even with practical plans available, there is yet another and big¬ 
ger problem to face, namely that of bringing them to successful fruition. 

The consumption of electricity per capita is now taken by many 
countries as an economic index of prosperity, with electrical develop¬ 
ment as one of the leading industrial activities. Its importance to this 


* Inaugural Address of the Economics Association. 
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Province must, therefore, be emphasized, particularly as there is a 
marked tendency among a section of the intelligentsia to under-estimate 
its value to civilisation, a value almost universally recognized. 

I read recently in the Technical Press some interesting statistics 
of the electricity generation and consumption per capita in 18 countries. 
As it is of such general interest I have had the data extracted. 
A study of the figures shows that the four leading countries are Norway, 
Canada, Switzerland and Sweden, and it should be noted that the den¬ 
sity of population in each country differs. The per capita consumption 
ranges from 2760 to 1270 units per annum, and practically all the gene¬ 
ration is hydro. The four lowest in the list are Russia, the Argentine, 
Mexico, and Poland. Japan is also included and stands a little higher 
in the list than Russia. Large and commercially important countries 
like India and China are not even mentioned—Why? 

An estimate of the total consumption of electricity in India is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, on account of the lack of complete published statistics. 
As far as can be ascertained, it approximated 2500 millions last year, 
giving a per capita consumption of 7 units. It is therefore not surprising 
that India was not included in the list I have just referred to. For this 
Province the corresponding figure is about 5; yet an agricultural coun¬ 
try like the Argentine consumes 156 units. These data are depressing 
and provide food for careful thought. It may be argued that statistics 
are misleading, but they are undeniably an indication of relative condi¬ 
tions. Again one may object to using the per capita basis as an argu¬ 
ment; yet if the figures are based upon areas, potential wealth, trade 
etc., the result is still unsatisfactory. Little Belgium with an area of 
12,000 square miles, and a population of 8,350,000, generated in 1938, 
5,300 millions K.W.H. all by thermal stations, against a total of 203 
millions for Madras with a population of 47 millions and an area of 
124,363 square miles. Let us even assume that critics might point out 
that Belgium and Madras are not comparable, then what of our neigh¬ 
bour Mysore. That State has an area of 29,483 square miles, a popula¬ 
tion of 6^/^ millions and generated approximately 240 millions in 1937-38 
(excluding the energy transmitted to the Kolar Gold Fields, it was 
about 100 millions). The consumption per capita is thus 37 units. 
However one reads the statistics or whatever comparisons one makes, 
the position of this Province is certainly disappointing. The progress 
of Mysore is not exceptional, it is rather due to an enterprising and 
progressive state administration. But there seems no practical reason 
to suppose that our Province, given the proper stimulus, could not only 
reach the figures of Mysore but exceed them. In fact a consumption of 
,60 units of electricity per capita for Madras is not an unreasonably high 
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figure to aim at, but even when attained, we should still occupy a very 
humble place in the international list already referred to. Yet 60 units, 
small as it is, represents a total provincial consumption nearly as great 
as that of the whole of India today and,‘what is more important, exceeds 
the probable maximum economic output of the Provincial Water Powers. 
These are estimated roughly at 400,000 K.W. with a 50 per cent utilisa¬ 
tion factor or about 1750 millions annually. With the addition of certain 
auxiliary thermal plants the utilisation factor of hydro-electricity can 
be increased. A local example of such a combination is the Papa- 
nasam Hydro-Thermal scheme, now under construction. 

There is a certain glamour about hydro-electricity, and it is popular¬ 
ly supposed to be cheaper than thermal-electric power. This, however, 
is not so in all cases. Under certain conditions electricity distributed 
from thermal stations is lower in cost than that transmitted from hydro¬ 
plants. It is outside the scope of this paper to discuss the relative 
merits of hydro and thermal electricity in more detail; suffice it to say 
that it is quite probable that the large scale electro-chemi¬ 
cal and electro-metallurgical industries, which will one day be 
established in India, may be located on or near the coal fields, 
rather than at a water power site. As far as is known at 
present there are no really cheap and accessible water powers 
in India, such as are found in some other countries, particularly 
Norway and Canada. The rivers are not entirely perennial; need costly 
storage, and the power sites arc far removed from load centres. 

What then are the factors which go to make up an economic hydro¬ 
electric development in India ? 

The test of productivity will vary according to local conditions. 
Such a test would not be very rigid in this Province, as no important 
coal or oil deposits have yet been discovered, and due regard has also 
to be given to the fact that the surveyed water powers are only likely to 
meet the power requirements of the Province for another quarter of a 
century. Hence a long range view has to be taken and hydro-electric 
schemes which might be judged uneconomic elsewhere, may prove to 
be a valuable future asset to this Province. 

Any scheme has first of all to be technically feasible, and secondly 
economically sound, having due regard to the previous remarks. The 
Unit investment should not exceed a pre-determined figure, and there 
must be an assured market for the output. 

The bogey of any large development scheme is heavy capitalisation 
and fixed charges—^mainly interest. Once incurred they remain a bur- 
3 
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den to the undertaking until the capital is gradually amortised or even 
partly written off. It is therefore of the highest importance that the 
capital cost be kept down to a minimum and, to achieve this, the con¬ 
struction work ihust be expedited and efficiently executed. This 
requires an adequate and experienced staff with effective supervision 
which, together, are not always easy to obtain on all Government work. 
The ponderous and somewhat anachronistic administrative machinery 
which seems to be associated with many Governments tends to restrict 
progress and, through lack of official understanding, causes needless 
delays and inconvenience. Under such conditions works cost more 
than necessary. Such handicaps should not exist under the Board 
which I shall refer to later. 

The limit of unit investment cost depends upon local conditions, par¬ 
ticularly interest rates and cost of power from competitive sources. 
Experience during the past decade in this Province has indicated that 
for hydro-electric schemes Rs. 1000 per effective K.W. installed down 
to the high tension distributing stations is rougly the present economic 
maximum. 

The limit is an inclusive figure and to maintain a proper economic 
check, it is necessary to restrict to certain proportions the percentages 
of the investment devoted to generation, transmission and distribution. 
The unit cost of a scheme may be well below that economic limit but, 
if the percentage of the capital invested in transmission lines or distri¬ 
bution system is too high, the scheme may prove to be unremunerative. 

Once the hydro-electric undertaking is in operation other factors 
have to be carefully watched. One of the most important is the operat¬ 
ing ratio, that is the ratio of operating expenses (which should include 
depreciation) to gross revenue. This ratio ought in normal circum¬ 
stances, to be kept down to 33% or lower. Another check is the in¬ 
vestment ratio, which determines the limiting conditions under which 
extensions should be made. This ratio is the minimum gross return 
required on capital invested in new extensions. It is based upon the 
operating ratio, fixed charges, and permissible profit. It varies gene¬ 
rally from 12%% to 20% for different undertakings and according to 
local conditions. The lower figure may be considered as the extreme 
limit, and would only be practicable when taxes and interest rates are 
low. A highly taxed corporation might conceivably have to adopt a 
higher ratio than 20 per cent, and thus severely handicap development. 

Among other limits, which have to be fixed and checked at inter¬ 
vals, are the ratio of gross revenue to investment and the revenue per 
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K.W. of demand at certain points. The latter is mainly dependant 
upon the tariff structure and load factors. 

It may well be asked whether electrical development has proved of 
any material advantage to the Provinces. It is not difficult to rate 
the direct economic benefits, but the indirect ones are not so easily 
measurable. 

The gross receipts from the sales of electricity are expected to reach 
half a crore in 1940, and progressively increase if no obstacles are 
placed in the way of a normal growth of the Department. Seven years 
ago the receipts were under a lakh. 

It is significant that the year before Electricity from Pykara was 
made generally available in the Coimbatore District, viz., 1933, there 
were 8 Textile mills ; to-day there are 35 in the hydro-electric areas 
all of which are operated by State electricity. Would such progress 
have been made without an economic electricity supply together with 
hire-purchase and conversion facilities ? Consensus of opinion says 
no. This has resulted in increased prosperity to the District as eviden¬ 
ced by: 

Higher land values. 

Extensive new building construction, 

Improved roads, water supply, and other amenHies, 
Additional employment, not only in the mills, but in 
ancillary industries and occupations. 

Increased spending power of the people. 

Perhaps two of the most important economic benefits are due to the 
large replacement of foreign yarn and cloth by the local articles, and 
the substitution of a large amount of imported oil and coal by State 
electricity. These items alone would run into many lakhs annually. 

It is true that the textile industry is in a somewhat depressed con¬ 
dition at present but, as far as Southern India is concerned, it is not 
necessarily due to saturation caused by the encouragement of cheap 
electricity and other facilities unless the spending power of the popu¬ 
lation has been reduced of late. Tlie annual consumption of cloth per 
capita is about 16 yards which is considered by many people to be 
rather low, even for a comparatively poor country like India. Fur¬ 
thermore the imports of yarn, particularly from Japan, are considerable. 
There is thus no real reason to suppose that saturation point has been 
reached. It has to be admitted that had the industry been suitably 
controlled and regulated, it would probably have resulted in larger and 
more economical units, but even now the economic grouping of the 
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smaller units under one management should tend to improve the situa¬ 
tion. 

Apart from textiles there has been an increase in miscellaneous 
small industries in and around towns. 

Rural life has not been neglected either. 

The area under cotton in the Coimbatore District alone has increased 
by 61,000 acres in the last 10 years due to the greater demand of the 
mills. 

Pumping by electricity has enabled many small ryots to dispense 
with at least one pair .of oxen. It has reduced his labour costs as he 
is now able to cultivate the fields while pumping is in progress ; the 
electric motor, unlike the oxen, does not need constant attention. 
Furthermore, in some cases, he has been able to increase the acreage 
under cultivation and the number of crops raised in a year. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit from a humanitarian point of view is 
the decreased number of oxen that have to be maintained, and con¬ 
sequently there are fewer stray and half starved animals on the road 
side. It is well known that there is not sufficient fodder and food-stuff 
in the rural districts to keep the large number of working oxen in a 
reasonably fit condition, and there is practically nothing for the nume¬ 
rous cast-off ones. There are now around 1500 electric pumping units 
installed in the areas commanded by hydro-electric power representing 
probably the displacement of at least 2,000 oxen. 

An electricity supply has been given to over 150 villages in the 
Province and a gradual change is noticeable after a few years. There is 
a tendency to increased cleanliness. People do not retire so early at 
night, but take a greater interest in reading and discussing the ques¬ 
tions of the day, while the cinema and radio have supplemented 
electricity in improving the outlook on life of the average villager. 

Electricity is supplanting imported kerosene for illumination and 
gradually becoming a servant of the people. Perhaps one of the 
greatest benefits that the electric motor is conferring on village life is to 
relieve the housewife of much of her erstwhile drudgery. Women are 
uo longer obliged to spend a large part of their time grinding various 
articles of food, baling water, and attending to other arduous duties. The 
grinding can be done better by an electric motor installed at a local 
mill, while the water can be obtained from the electrified village well. 
The electric motor is thus bringing a more civilised atmosphere into the 
household and allowing women more time to devote to their home and 
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children, which must result in a healthier and happier family life. Yet, 
strange though it may seem, there are local authorities and others in 
this Presidency to-day who are actually discouraging the installation 
and use of electric motors and even village lighting. 

Cottage industries are rather a delicate subject in India, but in an 
address of this character it cannot be ignored. It is repeatedly said and 
preached throughout this Country that a happier life will ensue if 
manual labour is adoped in preference to the machine. Yet it is gener¬ 
ally recognized by well informed people that, if efforts are made to put 
back the hands of the clock and return to the days of yesterday, it can 
only lead to a lower standard of living. Most people are living and 
thinking differently today. The rest of the World, unfortunately, will 
not allow any nation to live entirely as it pleases. It must go with the 
times or stagnate and go under. There are numerous examples of the 
fact that industrialism does not ruin cottage industries. Where industry 
provides emplojmient, the cottager often abandons his small occupation 
to accept the more reliable and better paid work which can be obtained 
in the factory. Some small industries may be killed but others are deve¬ 
loped in their place. This is particularly so in France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Japan. In those countries the cottage industrialists, many having 
an installation of fractional horse power motors, are found supplement¬ 
ing large industries with small machine fittings and appliances, buttons 
etc., while gloves, toys, combs, brushes and similar articles are produced 
in the various villages. 

In India cottage industries will generally require assistance. They 
have to be financed and efficiently organized, from the supply of the 
raw material at a fixed price, to the provision of appliances, and a steady 
and profitable market for the finished product. This can only be done 
by large interests or the State, and would be a function of the Power 
and Industrial Board which I shall refer to later. 

I have now attempted to show how electricity has benefitted the 
Province economically, and assisted in the development of the Textile 
industry. It has also been made clear, I hope, that there is not likely to 
be any substantial progress in electrical development unless industry is 
developed pari passu with it. 

The world is full of examples of large scale industrial development. 
There is nothing new in the idea. In pre-war days the outstanding ex¬ 
amples were North and South America. A study of the pfogres? of the 
more important countries of those continents shows that the pre-requi¬ 
sites of such development are adequate capital, low taxes, initiative, 
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enterprise, and hard work. The same conditions hold good to-day ex¬ 
cept that the State has to be substituted for private enterprise to an 
increasing extent. Rampant nationalism has rendered in many cases 
orthodox economic theories and policies impracticable, and the funda¬ 
mental law of supply and demand out of date. It is becoming more diffi¬ 
cult for private enterprise to compete with the artificial commercial 
methods adopted by many Governments today. The State has therefore 
to interfere more and more in Industry, and support it by financial and 
other means, if the standard of living of the nation is not to suffer. 

Of post-war examples in industrial development Russia is perhaps 
the most interesting, but the changes to more modern methods that are 
gradually taking place in Japan, Italy, Germany, England and the U.S.A. 
are also worthy of careful study. It is not generally known that a most 
impressive development is in progress in Manchukuo; hydro and 
thermal-electric power systems, blast furnaces, steel rolling mills and 
other factories are being constructed. One hydro-electric plant, the 
Sukia, is designed for 8—115,000 horse power turbines, three of which 
are being installed now. A single unit in this plant can generate more 
electricity than the combined Mettur and Pykara Stations. An iron and 
steel works, reported to be one of the largest in the World, is located at 
Anshan. It is understood that the basic industries are controlled and 
mostly operated by Government. Ten years ago Manchukuo was gener¬ 
ally considered an agricultural country, the home of the valuable soya 
bean, although limited exploitation of its mineral resources was also 
being carried on. 

The feverish industrial activity in Manchukuo and Japan to be fol¬ 
lowed, perhaps, by a similar develoi^ment in China must result one day 
m a heavy overproduction of goods and a wholesale dumping in the 
Eastern markets. This would appear to provide a strong argument in 
favour of a reasonable selfsufficiency in manufactured products for this 
Country, combined with suitable control to prevent over-production and 
fiscal protection against dumping. 

However let us return to Southern India. Mysore is, to a certain, 
extent following the modem trend, but Madras is, rightly or wrongly, 
leaving industry to private enterprise. 

There is at present less than % of 1 per cent of the population in 
this Presidency employed in industries coming under the Factory Act. 
If therefore World statistics can be accepted as a basis of comparison, 
the industrial situation in the Province e\ien for an agricultural country 
is not particularly favourable. 
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It would seem that private enterprise cannot be regarded now in all 
cases as a wholly satisfactory agency for developing the industries of this 
Province. 

On the other hand, from an all India point of view, the jute, textile, 
cement, and sugar industries have made substantial progress under pri¬ 
vate initiative, but this very progress is another argument in favour of 
the Board. The progress made has not been regulated or, in some cases, 
carefully considered. It has been too easy and we are already faced 
with a possible overproduction in those articles. 

A well balanced scheme of nationalisation and regulation, combined 
with assistance to private enterprise, which is now being attempted in 
the case of electricity, seems to be the solution. It might be desirable to 
include a few large State Farms utilizing modern machinery and me¬ 
thods. Based upon the results of, say 5 years’ operation, it should then 
be practicable to organise a few collective farms of small ryots, without 
unduly prejudicing the rights of private property. The question of in¬ 
cluding road transport deserves consideration. 

Nationalisation does not necessarily connote State management. It 
is almost universally recognized that the State cannot successfully 
manage and direct commercial enterprises. 

There is a growing opinion among economists that all industrial acti¬ 
vities wholly or partially financed by the State including electricity and 
State farms would be better controlled and directed by a National Indus¬ 
trial Board or Authority. Following modern practice this Board would 
be non-political in character, and constituted on the lines of a public 
corporation with adequate financial and administrative powers. Gov¬ 
ernment would, however, in a general way control the policy of the 
Board, which should be based upon the legitimate economic interests of 
not only the Presidency, but those of adjoining States and Provinces. 

The revenue accruing to Government from properly organised in¬ 
dustrial activities, as outlined, ought to be considerable and the indirect 
benefits due to an accelerated development, which should in all cases 
pay due regard to existing private interests, would be appreciable. 

I know with what horror industrialisation is looked upon by a sec¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia and I sympathise with their point of view. But 
increased industrial activity is generally believed to be an economic 
necessity to the Province and has to be faced. One of the main duties 
of the proposed Industrial Board would be to prevent over-industriali- 
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sation. The productive capacity of all industries would be restricted to 
the average demand of a predetermined economic market and a too 
strictly parochial or even provincial outlook avoided. Due advantage 
could be taken to store nonperishable goods over cycles of business dep¬ 
ression in order to stabilise production. Only such industries which are 
economically suited to the Province should be established. The list is 
not a long one ; so a modest start could be made in the near future with¬ 
out waiting for other parts of India to take the initiative. 

It may be of interest to note, in passing, that the Government of 
Bihar is reported to have under consideration the formation of an Elec¬ 
tricity Board. Why should not Madras take the lead in such matters in¬ 
stead of waiting for others to show the way ? An electricity bill, em¬ 
bodying the constitution and powers of a Board for this Province, was 
drafted in 1935, but Government decided not to proceed with it. 

Electricity development has been pursued during the past decade 
to suit the modest needs of the Province and the anticipated economic 
benefits have been fully realised. But past progress is not likely to be 
maintained unless the industrial problem is tackled in a concrete and 
practical manner. 

It has to be recognized that a national industrial policy such as sug¬ 
gested would present a greater problem in our Province than in many 
other countries. To adjust it to the existing social order would not be 
easy, and the transition stage must be gradual. 

In the final picture Madras might still be essentially an agricultural 
coimtry with limited industrial activities but so controlled, as to assist 
the ryot and supplement agriculture wherever feasible. 



Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture 
with Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya'^ 

By 

N. V. Mallayya 
PART I. 

INTRODUCTION 

• 

What is really interesting in the civilisation of a race is its 
distinctive contribution to the stock of ideas which build up a magnifi¬ 
cent fabric of art that raises and instructs mankind. In our study of 
Indian temple architecture, we shall attempt to unfold the spiritual 
content which is the most vitalising feature of India’s culture. Against 
the background of world’s civilisation, India stands unsurpassed in her 
spiritual attainments. Spirituality is inherent in her soil; it is rooted 
in the soul of her people. It is expressed in every conceivable pursuit 
of her race, in every creative activity of her people. In our investiga¬ 
tions into the architectural literature of India, we propose to consider 
not merely the material aspect of architecture but also the mental side 
thereof. In other words, we are inclined to interpret architecture, not 
only from the point of view of its origin and development, but in the 
light of idea and reason which it embodies ; for, as the philosophical 
and architectural literature reveals, the ideal of sacred architecture of 
India was born of the true Indian conception of ‘ divinity in a spiritua¬ 
lised body.* 

Much has been said and written about Indian architecture by 
modern exponents and critics of the subject. “ The critical and histori¬ 
cal study of Indian architecture,” as Manomohan Gangoly remarks, 
“ has not been crowned with a measure of success commensurate with 
the amount of labour bestowed upon it.”^ The genesis of temple archi¬ 
tecture is shrouded in doubtful speculations and the theories advanced 
bearing on its origin and development are various. Among the divers 
theories started, mention might be made of ‘Mound theory’ ‘Grave 
theory,’ ‘ Car theory,’ ‘ Umbrella theory ’ and the like. Then again, 
there are theories of Greco-Roman influence, Persian influence, Bud- 


* Thesis approved for the M.Litt. Degree. 

1. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XII, Pt. IV, p. 465« 
4 
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dhist influence and so on, arising in the Course of discussions on 
the constructional details. The study of Indian architecture, thus 
presents a tangle of confusion, the reason whereof is not far to seek. 
Few of the exponents of Indian architecture have cared to explore the 
vast amount of original architectural literature available in India. A 
consistent and precise terminology, expressive of the genius of the 
nation and of the self-contained and distinguishing character of its cul¬ 
ture, which the ancient Indian Silpasastras have evolved, has been 
passed over in silence or neglect. Some feel it an unfortunate position 
that Silpa^stras were ever written in India. Mr. Longhurst thus venti¬ 
lates his grievance against the existence of Indian architectural texts in 
the following words : “ It is unfortunate for Indian art that the Silpa- 
sastras were ever written, as they have been the means of suppressing 
all originality on the part of the sculptor and have led him to adopt a 
stereotyped mechanical style of art that is anything but pleasing.”^ 
When the dignity of original literature on the subject of architecture 
and sculpture is thus found impah'ed by criticism of a hostile character, 
we feel an imperious instinct to know what the ancient authors have 
thought and felt about the subject of art, how they valued the litera¬ 
ture on the subject which in modern eyes may appear outworn or as 
portraying a system struggling to express itself. Without minimising 
the importance of the method of true historical study and criticism, we 
observe that it will be highly profitable if we do not allow our criticism 
to override India’s architectural idealism, for, idealism has got its own 
permanent and universal value. We value architectural literature 
of India because it reflects a phase of the great Indian mind, embodies 
the process of her mental workings and expresses the inner nature of 
things. It seeks to emphasise on what is permanent rather than tempo¬ 
rary, on what is essential rather than accidental. It is the tendency of 
modern times to drift towards something which is pleasing or amusing, 
towards something which is pandering to individual taste. The public 
of India, especially of ancient and medieval times, however, did not 
tolerate individualism of a rampant nature and the Silpai^stras treat 
mainly of types rather than of individuals. In the conception of Indian 
authorities, freedom lies in restraint, and too much of liberty it was 
thought would end in licence. As Eric Gill observes : “ It is not merely 
that you may get tired of ‘ too much liberty,’ but also that too much 
liberty is a weight, a positive hindrance. Do we not often say that so-and- 
so has got ‘off the rails’? Do we not thereby imply our instinctive recog¬ 
nition of the fact that there must be rails on which to run ? Truly free- 


2. Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, Mad¬ 
ras, 1918-1919, p. 27. 
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dom is only found within bounds and rule is the removal of fetters 
The rules of Silpasdstras are the rails of freedom on which Art travels 
to its destination of Truth and Beauty, In the search for beauty, they 
do not lead the artist in the line of vague aspiration for what is pleasing 
or amusing. On the other hand, they guide him and direct him to look 
behind the outward phenomena to thought and purpose. They enable 
him to pass beyond the seeming appearances of men and things to their 
inner nature. In Platonic language, the Silpasastras might be said to 
teach the artist to ‘ contemplate the divine ideas.’ They contain the 
investigations of the past human experience in the quest for Divine 
Beauty and Truth. They leave us the record of art-traditions and 
tendencies that have been the determining forces of a rich civilisation. 
They provide us the best key to open the art-treasures of India. Should 
we not therefore concern ourselves to explain their necessity, just why 
they are written, what they represent and how they could not have 
been otherwise ? The first law of scientific criticism of a work of art 
or literature is that we should refrain from judging one culture by 
another and that we must estimate the perfection of one or the other 
‘‘ in terms of the degree to which it realises its own tendencies and be¬ 
comes itself.” In dealing with Indian art then, we must ‘‘ first of all 
make its meaning clear; for this, and not a vague aspiration for the 
beautiful, was the immediate cause of its production; meaning has 
created shape, and without understanding moaning, unfamiliar shapes 
will still appear to us arbitrary, quaint, or exotic.” We propose to treat 
in the first place of the significance of architectural literature, for in the 
exposition of the ideals of architecture, the basis according to Indian 
Silpasastras is the human organism and the expression, the spirit which it 
enshrines. The theory of architecture in terms of the human organism, 
rooted in the subjective consciousness of the race constitutes the pri¬ 
mary subject of our study. 

THE BASIS AND EXPRESSION OF INDIAN TEMPLE 
ARCHITECTURE 

In every department of culture, the Indians of old struck the note 
of spirituality that permeates the rhythmical order of creation. There 
is a vast force that moves mysteriously behind the veil of appearances 
and is present in all forms of nature either manifest or latent. This is 
the * Spirit ’ and it is revealed in an ascending degree in forms that are 
perfect. Of all forms in nature, the human form is the most perfect, 
for it is the most organic in structure. The ‘ system of relations ’ is 
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evident there and all parts are harmonised in one living unity. Every 
member of the body bears its responsibility to this living unity, which 
rules the entire body. If the leg for instance, does not behave itself 
properly, what embarrassment it gives to the body and what hideous 
picture to the spectator! But when it keeps its relationship with the 
body and blends in the harmony of its organism, it reveals the higher 
truth, the higher beauty and the higher unity that underlies the diverse 
parts of the body. In fact, the significance of the human frame lies in 
its synthetic content which makes it the fitting abode of the spirit, the 
spirit that moves behind the phenominal creation. Our ancient seers 
possessed the power of visualising and realising the radiating inner 
spirit which constitutes the essential significance of things. The idea 
of unity that rules the body, of the spirit that dwells in it, is expressed 
in their works. In such Upanisadic expressions 

where the human form is conceived as the ‘ Temple of Brahman ’ the 
idea of body as the abode of spirit is clearly revealed. In Skandopani- 
sad, the following statement is found which glorifies the human body: 

Enjoining the true nature of worship, this text stands for the assimilation 
of the external with the internal, the synthesis of macrocosm and 
microcosm, or in other words, the identification of the individual soul 
with the Universal Soul. It emphasises the glory and dignity of human 
form, for, it is here treated as the unique home of the eternal spirit- 
form, the perfection of which is attained in the course of evolution. 
Hence has the human body become the standard to be attained for the 
achievement of organic imity. 

This heightened significance of the human frame has been inherent 
in the consciousness of our architects and the style of structure they 
evolved has ample human references. Our temple architecture thus 
essentially reflects the spiritual ideal of the race. In the imagination 
of Hindu devotees, temple is the House of God. God is the Spirit 
immanent in the universe and temple is His abode. He is Omnipresent, 
but His Omnipresence is confined within the walls of a shrine in the 
same way as the Soul is confined within the human body. Again, the 
Hindu idea of temple as the House of God has its roots in the particular 
psychology of the worshippers. The large mass of Hindu devotees are 
necessarily worshippers of images symbolic or anthropomorphic; for, 


4. Chdndogya (8, 1, 1). 
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the Unconditioned and the Absolute, devoid of name and form, is beyond 
their mental reach. Naturally, their spiritual hunger can be satisfied 
only in the recognition of an object of adoration and the object thus 
conceived or perceived is the image. This image represents the 
immortal spirit. The inevitability of the use and service of image is 
recognised even by the great philosophers and leaders of religion. 
Even they who visualised the supreme Godhead felt the impulse to 
worship irresistible. Image-worship hence is an unavoidable human' 
necessity and a correct appreciation of this form of worship demands a 
clear understanding of its psychological import. 

Enough has been said to show that God and His temple correspond 
to Soul and the human body. One who probes into the significance of 
our architectural terms will be struck by this conception of architectxire 
in terms of the human organism. Among the preliminaries connected 
with architecture, the final ceremonial is known as Garbhavinydsa. 
The Garbhddhdna ritual governs the life of every twice-born while in 
the stage of conception and this is supposed to govern the structure as 
well in, its incipient state of construction. Vi^usamhitd, Manjan, 
Gurudeva, Tantrasamuccaya, Silparatna and similar treatises on archi¬ 
tecture, all refer to this ritual of symbolical significance.® In the wake 
of several early authors, Silparatna^ sets forth the view in clear 
terms in the verse half: 

II 

The names of the various limbs of the body are found applied in 
architectural literature to denote the different parts of the structure® 
such as Pdduka, Pdda, Prapada, Caraim, Anghri, Janghd, Uru, Kapi, 
Kukshi, Pdrsva, Gala, Grtvd, Kandhara, Kantha, Sikhara, Siras, 


6. Vide Notes under stanza No. 30 in Part I, Notes. 

7. ^ilparatna XVI, stanza 114 (T. S. S. Ed.) 

Also vide stanzas 121, 122, 123: 

PTT ^ I 

8. Vide Notes under stanza 23 (Pillars), and stanza 50 (Stupika) in Part II, 
Notes. 
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Sirsa, Murdhan, Mastaka, Mukha, Vaktra, Kuta, Karna, Ndsikd, Sikhd 
and the like. These terms should not be viewed objectively as they 
are not intended to denote the mere reproduction of the facts of the 
human system. They are used and understood in a subjective sense 
and are employed to strike the note of organic unity in architecture. 
The harmony that reigns supreme over the build of the human body is 
here transformed by the alembic of the artist’s consciousness into the 
ultimate expression of his ideal in the art of building. Indian 
temple is consequently a perfect organic unit complete in itself, 
as perfectly organic as it is articulated. It is fully vitalised and 
breathes life at every point. The different parts are so closely united 
in one organic whole that to tear any one part away would leave an 
open wound. Even an unsympathetic critic of Indian art will be con¬ 
strained to admire the glorious achievement of India’s genius, which 
possessed such strong power of articulation of the parts of the struc¬ 
ture in a manner that makes it a living organism. The relationship of 
body and spirit is consistently and persistently proclaimed. Indian cul¬ 
ture guards us against the teaching of those who would accept as suffi¬ 
cient one of the two alone, without regard to the other. The spirit 
demands a body for its expression and the body attains significance 
when it is infused with the spirit. Indian architecture, which is one 
phase of the great Indian culture, not merely develops the structural 
scheme fully but considers the spiritual quality as of equal moment. 
Indian thought is so^ pervasive in its influence on fundamentals, that 
it is hard to say where philosophy ends and art begins. In fact, our 
culture as its expression shows in the tangible form of architecture or 
art, or the conceptual form of religion or philosophy has sprung from 
one and the same perennial spring of thought. 

In the whole range of Indian thought, the ruling idea is ‘ unity ’ 
which is best expressed in the harmonious relationship of body and 
spirit. This is found in the expression of her culture in art and archi¬ 
tecture, where the fundamental view-point was to introduce unity in 
the midst of diversity and diversity in the midst of unity. The mem¬ 
bers of the structure differ from each other to express the differing 
functions of each. Each member is thus a unit in itself and the dif¬ 
ferent units in their differing functions give rise to diversity in 
the midst of unity. This idea of diversity in the midst of unity was 
bom of man’s desire to sacrifice monotony. In its absence, the struc¬ 
ture would appear one mass. Any plain surface in Indian architecture 
is broken up into parts, and in its break-up it furnishes a resting place 
for the eyes. The surface is decorated and enriched with ornamenta¬ 
tion which forms a keen source of delight to the searching eyes. The 
idea of unity in the midst of diversity is, on the other hand, expressed 
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in the harmonious relationship of the different members of the structure 
with the structure as a whole, in the modulation of the parts in the 
Supreme. This fundamental note of unity, not however divorced from 
diversity, is indicated in the Hindu conception of temple in terms of the 
perfect abode of spirit, the most organic of forms, the human frame. 

Indeed, architecture is certainly the activity of man’s clever hand. 
But, equally certain it is that it is the product of his great thinking 
mind. His constant environment that it is, he viewed it in the same 
subjective terms in which he considered himself.® He stamped it with 
his character and sought to express in it his desires. A deep dive into 
the inner significance of architectural terminology will not fail to bring 
home to our minds the essential teaching of Indian architecture, which 
guides us to great heights, stirs up our higher aspirations and impresses 
us with the leading idea, the idea of unity which inheres in the con¬ 
sciousness of our race. Ram Raz^® observes and in his wake Gau- 
ranganath Banerji^^ that “ the several members of the order are 
curiously compared to the several parts of the human body.” We main¬ 
tain that this comparison is perfectly natural, if not inevitable, in view 
of the essential character of Indian culture. 

Western writers on architecture too, have not failed to note this 
human reference to architecture in their writings, ancient and modern. 
Vitruvius, the ancient Roman writer remarks in his work : “ In truth 

they (symmetry and proportion) are as necessary to the beauty of a 

building as that of a well formed human figure. If nature, 

therefore, has made human body so that the different members of it 
are measures of the whole, so the ancients have, with great propriety, 
determined that in all perfect works, each part should be some aliquot 
part of the whole ; and since they direct that this be observed in all 
works, it must be most strictly attended to in temples of the Gods, 
wherein the faults as well as the beauties remain to the end 
of time.” ^2 Geofrey Scott, a modern architectural critic, in his 
treatise on the Architecture of Humanism thinks that architecture 
like literature was born of man's desire to create and to extend his 
ego in his creation. Whether he builds or writes, the artist adopts forms 
and names which echo the human body or its activities. “ Architec- 


9. Vide Notes under stanza 54 in Part 11, Notes under the title Sthanaka, 
Asana and Sayana. 

10. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 22. 

11. Hellenism in Ancient India, pp. 35-36. 

12. Book Ill, Chapter 1. 
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tural art,’* as stated by Scott, “ is the transcription of the body’s state 
into forms of building.” The phrase “ the body’s state,” as paraphrased 
by Williams-Ellis, is here used to convey the notion of bodily function.^^ 
Stratton, a modern author, in his Orders of Architecture attributes 
organic character to the great Classic Order, thereby suggesting that 
organic nature is a universal feature of all great architecture. In the 
course of his remarks Stratton observes : “ The very term ‘ organic ’ 

seems to suggest that the qualities of the Order should be related with 
those which find expression in the forms of animate nature. If prin¬ 
ciples of composition can be discovered which are alike exemplified in 
the order and in the shape of animals and plants, it may be claimed 
that the Order possesses some of the vitality usually associated with 
the latter. Several such principles may here be mentioned, begin¬ 
ning with that of Punctuation. It will be observed that no branch of 
any tree or plant comes to an end abruptly as if it were cut off at 
random, but invariably has its ends modulated in some manner as to 
express the fact that the branch or limb in question has come to a con¬ 
clusion. Another principle of organic design which is expressed in 
all the forms of animate nature is that of Inflection. Everything which 
is inspired by the principle of life has each part so disposed 
that it appears to be naturally joined on to the adjacent parts and has 
its forms so modified that it expresses this relationship. To give an 
example of this peculiar sensitiveness to position the features of the 
human face may be cited: these could not be turned upside down and 
replaced in that disposition without completely disorganising the formal 
pattern, because each one of them is conscious that its summit is dif¬ 
ferent from its base. When the body as a whole is considered it is 
also clear that the head differs from the feet, and a human being could 
not be turned upside down without assuming an attitude that is in¬ 
appropriate and a cause of distress both to the person himself and to 
those who observe him. But a classic column also has a head and a 
foot, and these differ from each other to express the differing func¬ 
tions of each. Turn the column upside down and it appears to scream 
at such an indignity. Yet there is no question that it could very well 
be of plain cylindrical shape and still perform its structural function 
adequately as in fact many columns designed in what is called 
the ‘ modernist ’ style are seen to do; but these cylindrical columns are 
dead; they have no knowledge of head or feet because their parts are 
neither punctuated nor inflected 


13. The Pleasures of Architecture by C. & A. Williams-Ellis, p. 106. 

14. Orders of Architecture, page 2. 
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In the instance of an Indian temple, the two top parts, 

Sikhara and Stupika illustrate the principles of inflection and punctua¬ 
tion. The etymological meaning of the term Sikhara • 

is noteworthy. In ordinary literature, the word Sikha signifies 
the tuft, the hair on the head tied in upward knot and in 
architectural literature, it denotes the ‘ finial \ Its synonym Stupika 
also means the same thing and in Vedic literature, the word ‘ stupa * 
is found employed in the only sense of tuft or top-knot. The final 
element of a temple, stupika or sikha as it is alternatively called, lends 
to the structural form a sense of conclusion and thus it satisfies the 
principle of punctuation. That which has the sikha is the Sikhara, and 
this term Sikhara unmistakably refers to the head of an Indian temple. 
This member of the structure thus corresponds to the head of the 
human body. The other terms most commonly used to denote the 
same portions are siras and sirsa. A man is known and recognised 
chiefly by the features of his face. So is the style of an Indian temple 
determined by the shape of its Sikhara. The distinguishing feature of 
a Nagara shrine is its square Sikhara, that of a Vesara shrine its cir¬ 
cular Sikhara, and that of Dravida shrine is faceted 6ikhava. This 
element, Sikhara is the fifth member in the six-fold division of an 
Indian temple and is situated above Gala and beneath Sikha or 
Stupika. The treatment of Sikhara and Stupika with their sure 
reference to the head and tuft portions of a man’s frame confirms the 
interpretation of architecture in terms of the human organism. The 
principles of Punctuation and Inflection which are found evidenced in 
important works on architecture are universal principles and products 
of the universal mind. As elsewhere, so in India, they are expressed 
in her classic treatises on the subject. Here, it must be remembered, 
they are born of the true Indian conception of divinity in a spiritualised 
body and are worked out. with such consistency and continuity 
as compels our appreciation. 

We propose to examine here some of the theories of influence in the 
field of architecture which some scholars have either attempted or ven¬ 
tured to prove. In this connection the main source of our investigation 
is the architectural literature of the land. A comparative study of the 
Indian and Western systems of treatment leads us to the conclusion 
that what is generally described as “ Orders in Indian Architecture ” is 
a misnomer. 


15. Vide Notes under Stanza 50, Part H, Notes under the title Sikhara and 
Stupika. 
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ORDERS IN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE—A MISNOMER. 

In his essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, Ram Raz takes a 
general survey of what he considers as “the several members connected 
with the “ Orders^® of Architecture.” In the wake of European method 
of approach towards the subject, he proceeds to treat of the column 
and entablature as one architectural feature and seeks to find consider¬ 
able correspondence between the Indian columns and the Graeco-Roman 
columns. He holds that there is a common basis of classification and 
this is with respect to dimensions. “ Pillars of Indian Architecture 

may with respect to the dimensions, be divided into seven sorts 
He then mentions the proportions of seven sorts of columns and enta¬ 
blatures associated with those columns. He observes : “ Concerning 

the proportions of columns, the second sort of column in ihe Hindu 
architecture may be compared with the Tuscan, the third with the 
Doric, the fourth with the Ionic, and the fifth with the Corinthian or 
Composite pillar. This affinity between the columns of India and of 
Rome and Greece is so striking, that one would be apt to ascribe it to 
something more than mere chance, etc”.^® Dr. Acarya in his thesis 
on Indian Architecture closely follows Raz and subscribes to his view. 
Acarya hits the mark further and goes to the extent of suggesting a 
relation of indebtedness between Manasara, the Indian author and 
Vitruvius, the Italian writer. His conclusions as briefly stated are-as 
follows: “ The striking similarities in the names of mouldings 

like Padma or Cyma, Hdra or bead, or in the names of orders like Misra 
or Composite, may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. 
But in view of other striking similarities between Vitruvius and Mana¬ 
sara, such as the classification of orders into exactly five, and the divi¬ 
sion of subservient parts, called mouldings, common to all the orders, 
into eight, and also the proportionate measurement varying equally from 
six to ten diameters, and tapering in the same way, there would seem 
to have been something more substantial than mere coincidence. An 
influence, direct or indirect, of the one upon the other, seems highly 
probable. I venture to think, further, that there might have been a 
relation of indebtedness between the two authors”.^® 

The position held by Raz and Acarya with respect to the compari¬ 
son of Indian columns with the Graeco-Roman orders does not seem to 
us tenable. Indian and Graeco-Roman architects have adopted fimda- 


16. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 37. 

17. Essay, p. 29. 

18. Fam Raz, Essay, p. 38. 

19. Indian Architecture according to Mdnasdra by P, K. Acarya, p. 153. 
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mentally divergent attitude towards the theme of pillars and entabla¬ 
ture. In the conception of their architecture, the Graeco-Roman 
builders took column and entablature as a single architectural feature. 
They considered the whole structure as one composite unit, and never 
thought of parts as units in themselves. In such a circumstance, what 
strikes any one most is the union of post and beam. The column is 
divided into three parts, the base, the shaft and the capital; entablature, 
is likewise divided into three parts, the architrave (or epistyle 
or lintel), the frieze and the cornice. The whole is known by what 
is generally called the ‘ Order.’ The Graeco-Roman architecture is 
thus one of column and entablature and the so-called orders of archi¬ 
tecture—Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, Tuscan and Composite—are all 
systematised classifications of the features and forms of the association 
of capital and beam as found originated and developed by the different 
branches of Graeco-Roman race, in the various cities, Doria, Iona, 
Corinth and Tuscany. The Composite Order is a hybrid order, created 
out of the mixture of the features of Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. Order of architecture is a misnomer in Indian architectural 
literature, for, column or strictly speaking capital and entablature are 
not considered in India as one architectural unit. 

The question “ what is an Order ? ” has been answered by Stratton 
in the statement that the ‘ Order creates an organic unity between 
column and lintel All Western constructions, it is held, have some 
affinity with this mode of building as originated and established by the 
ancient Greeks. Thus Stratton remarks: “ In England, France, and 

Germany, Italy and Spain, hi America and Africa and Australia, where- 
ever the white race has erected buildings of any consequence, column 
and entablature are found of a type which declares its affinity to those 
which the ancient Greeks developed. Surely this is a remarkable 
phenomenon, etc^.^i It is beyond reasonable doubt that the associa¬ 
tion of post and beam in an organic union is the distinctive feature 
of Western architecture. Now, proceeding to the question of the classi¬ 
fication of orders, it must be borne in mind, that the basis of differen¬ 
tiation is not the shape of the column. Columns of all orders have 
always circular shape. This is obvious from a general look at the 
existing columns of these types in Europe, as well as from the employ¬ 
ment of the unit of measure which has reference always to the diameter 
of the column at the bottom of the shaft. “Several methods have been 
used for determining the scale of equal parts by which the Orders are 


20. Orders of Architecture, p. 2. 

21. Ibid., p. 1. 
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measured for purposes of delineation, but they are all founded on the 
diameter of the column at the bottom of the shaft. It has been foimd 
convenient to take the lowest semi-diameter of the column as a unit 
—^known as the Module—and to divide it into a given number of equal 
parts or minutes, the number of parts varying with the character of 
the Order. ”22 Shape, which serves as the basis of differentiation and 
classification of Indian columns never enters into the Western mode 
of classification. As has been observed, it is the union of capital and 
beam that constitutes the differentiating mark of Western orders. 
Richest and most varied ornament occurs in the capital and the enta¬ 
blature, and all vital elements in the design and composition of 
a building are displayed there. Thus capital and entablature which 
together form one single architectural feature, gain supreme impor¬ 
tance in the western system of composition and it is by the characteris¬ 
tic features of this architectural unit, that Orders or Styles of Western 
construction are recognised. But, in Indian architecture, while all 
parts are related to the whole in organic union, parts are also treated 
as units in themselves. This conception is clearly revealed in the six¬ 
fold division of an Indian temple. The six members, Adhi§thana, 
Stambha, Prastara, Gala, Sikhara and Stupika are individually consider¬ 
ed and in actual practice are required to be ornamented, accented and 
emphasised. In the instance of column, the second element from 
bottom upwards, various parts are described which are said to enter 
into its composition such as the Oma, Ghata, Mandi, Virakanda and 
Potika. Every part of the structure is thus seen considered as a unit 
in itself and is given a degree of self-consciousness consistent with its 
importance as a unit. This conception of parts as units in themselves, 
conscious of their individual existence and importance is a unique 
feature of our architecture. No exponent of Indian architecture can 
afford to ignore this peculiar aspect of Hindu composition. The funda¬ 
mental divergence in the basis of classification is the most serious and 
powerful objection that can be raised against any theory of the relation 
of indebtedness between the Indian and Western systems of architec¬ 
ture . Raz23 admits that ‘ the plan of the Grecian and Roman columns 
is always round, but the plan of the Hindu columns admits of every 
shape,’ but curiously enough he fails to realise that it is this recognition 
of the shape as the fundamental basis of differentiation by Hindu archi¬ 
tects and its non-recognition by Western architects that brings about 
serious divergence between both the systems, apart from other differ¬ 
ences in the view-points such as the recognition of structural parts as 
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units in themselves in Hindu system and the absence of such a feature 
in the Western system. 

Dr. Acarya observes that corresponding to the five Graeco-Roman 
Orders, Doric, etc., columns are classified in India into five Orders, 
Brahmakanta, etc. Indian columns, it must be remembered, are not 
found classified as Brahmakanta, etc., on the basis of dimensions. 
Their classification is on the basis of shapes, and the classes such as 
Brahmakanta and the like do not correspond to the Western Classic 
Orders, Doric and the like. The question of dimensions which is rele¬ 
vant in the case of Western classification does not enter into 
the Indian mode of classification of columns into types such as Brahma¬ 
kanta and the like. If any correspondence were to be shown between 
the systems of treatment Western and Eastern, the basis of classifica¬ 
tion ought to have been common, but a common basis is not found to 
have been adopted and differences exhibited are wide and typical. 
In a host of varieties of proportions prescribed, it is but natural to find 
some correspondence in the matter of proportions prescribed elsewhere. 
But such casual agreements do not tend to strengthen the argument 
of influence of one system over the other; for, such proportions are 
bom of certain principles which it is wrong to suppose as the prero¬ 
gative of one particular race. Mind being universal in essence, its 
products bear the stamp of universal character in their essentials. The 
principle of diminution of the breadth of the pillar at the top is such 
a universal principle of good composition and this is found expressed 
in both the Western and Eastern systems of constructions. The higher 
the columns are, the less they diminish in their breadth at the top. 
While this universal principle is seen working everywhere in 
the Eastern as well as in the Western modes of construc¬ 
tion, the rules and details of measurement are not always 
necessarily the same. Agreement if there is, is in the matter 
of broad principles. On the strength of such similiarity in the matter 
of principles, which are universal in their origin and applica¬ 
tion, we cannot advance a theory of influence of one system over another 
with any amount of safety or verity. Art everywhere speaks its own 
language which is international and its forms assume the shape of man’s 
inner experiences. Just as there are universal and common experien¬ 
ces, so are there universal and similar products of art; and just as 
there are typical utterances which distinguish one man from another, 
so are there certain t5q)ical elements and devices which express most 
intimately the peculiarities inherent in the systems of art. The problem 
of influence in such instances is an artificial one, clearly preconceived. 
The word ‘ influence ’ carries with it a biting suggestion of domination 
or the supremacy of one over the other, and in the realms of art such a 
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domination is the worst form of aesthetic nihilism, for, it kills all sincerity 
and freedom of the form of expression, the essential condition of artis¬ 
tic creation. Certain similarities in the employment of certain decora¬ 
tive patterns such as the Padma, which Dr. Acarya points out do not 
serve to express any sense of relation of indebtedness. They are uni¬ 
versal decorative forms, found in the works of people all the world over. 
They are not originally Greek only or Indian only, but cosmopolitan and 
universal and their direct source is to be sought in 'Nature.' The pro¬ 
ducts of nature are copied by man and harmoniously associated with 
certain architectural elements. The simple and gracious shapes of the 
flowers of nature are objects of universal appeal and imitation and they 
cannot be neglected by those who wish to possess a comprehensive reper¬ 
tory of architectural ornament. In view of these factors, any relation 
of indebtedness, one way or the other between the Indian and European 
authorities as believed by Raz and Acarya, is scarcely conceivable. 

THE MOUND AND GRAVE THEORIES EXAMINED 

We shall here pass on to consider the Mound and Grave theories 
started to explain the origin of Indian temple architecture and see how 
far these theories satisfy the spiritual aspiration of India. Mr. Long- 
hurst observes: " The term Stupi would appear to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word ‘ Stupa ’, since both words are used to designate the 
same type of structure. With the Buddhists, the Stupa was a dome¬ 
shaped structure which was a development of the low sepulchral tumu¬ 
lus or mound of earth and stones in which baked bricks were substitut¬ 
ed for earth with a view to durability.He then starts the theory that 
Hindu architecture is derived from the older art of the Buddhists.^^ Con¬ 
tinuing, he remarks : " The Indo-Aryan Hindu temple is a develop¬ 

ment of the Buddhist temple. The origin of the typical South Indian 
temple is not quite clear. It would appear, however, that the usual 
dome-shaped brick and plaster ornament set up over the roof of the 
shrine chamber of South Indian village temples, known as ‘ Stupi ’ is 
nothing more or less than a conventionalised model of a medieval Bud¬ 
dhist Stupa.” Here by ‘Stupi’ he understands obviously the finial. 
Coimter to this interpretation runs the identification by the 
same author of ‘Stupi’ with the ‘tower over the shrine.’ Thus, 
Longhurst states : “ They (finials) are known as Kalasas or Kalasaihs 

in Southern India and are generally made of stucco moulded round a 
wooden rod firmly embedded in the ridge, or the crown of a Stupi or 

24. Annual R<^port of Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras, 
1915-16, p. 30. 

25. Ihid., p. 31. 
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tower over the shrine . One may presume that the Hindus bor¬ 

rowed this architectural ornament from the Buddhists ”. 2 ® In his recent 
book on the Story of the Stupa, Longhurst seeks to find correspond¬ 
ence between ‘ Stupa ’ the Buddhist mound, and Stupi (Tower or 
Finial ? of the Hindu temple) and observes : “ These striking resem¬ 

blances between the Buddhist Stupa and the Dravidian Stupi cannot 
be due to mere coincidence He takes a village shrine for example 
and remarks : “ The latter (i.e. flat roof) is surmounted by a brick 

and plaster structure known in the south as a ‘ Stupi ’ a name which is 
obviously a corruption of the Sanskrit word ^ Stupa \ If we compare 
this architectural ornament with the domed roof the Nalanda temple, it 
is clear how it originated and why it is called a Stupi at the present 
day There underlies a lot of confusion in the vague statements of 
Mr. Longhurst we have quoted above. We do not know what exactly 
he understands by the term ‘ Stupi ’. Sometimes he takes it to mean 
the tower, at other times to mean the pot-finial. In the light of the in¬ 
vestigations we have carried into the origin and significance of the term 
‘ Stupika ’29 on the basis of the original Samskritic authority, we are 
constrained to remark that Mr. Longhurst has gone wrong in his under¬ 
standing of the original significance of the term ‘ Stupika ’. Vedic lite¬ 
rature of the earlier and later period gives for * Stupa’ the only meaning 
^ tuft \ Architectural authorities have all of them understood the term 
‘ Stupika ’ with reference to tuft, and this view is consistent with their 
interpretation of architecture in terms of the human organism. The 
synonym ‘ Sikha ’ that they employ to denote the same part ‘ Stupika ’ 

clearly expresses this view. The statement of Gurudeva fWr 

proves beyond doubt that originally the term ‘Stupika’ 
signifies the ‘ tuft ’. This point unfortunately has not so far struck the 
attention of the exponents of Indian architectural literature and as a 
result wrong theories have been started with regard to the origin of In¬ 
dian temple architecture based on a wrong understanding of the original 
significance of technical terms. We observe that ‘ Stupika ’ (otherwise 
known as Sikha), the final element of an Indian temple is a pure Sans¬ 
krit term and should not be confused with ‘ Stupa ’ in the sense of 
Buddhist burial mound. The terms ‘ Stupika and ‘ Sikha ’ are never 
found used in the sense of burial mound anywhere in the course of 


26. Ann. Arch. Kept., Southern Circle, Madras, 1916-17, p. 34. 

27. The Story of the Stupa. (Printed at the Ceylon Government Press, Colombo, 
1936), p. 28. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Vide Notes under Stanza 50, in Part II, Notes under the title ‘Stupika,’ 
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architectural writings. They are used only with reference to the top¬ 
most architectural element. 

In the wake of Longhurst, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya attempts to 
trace the origin of South Indian temples to the primitive grave. He 
states : “ South Indian temple is a development of the primitive grave ; 

and how can the theory of Buddhist origin square with it ? There is, 
however, a splendid way out of the difficulty. We are not able to trace 
the Vimana surmounting the temple from indigenous sources. It has a 
striking resemblance to the developed Stupa, and is also called by the 

name ‘ Stupi ’. Thus the one feature of the Dravidian temple 

which defied explanation from native sources appears to have been suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for, and the difficult problem concerning its origin 
seems to have been solved.”^® It is not possible for us to agree with the 
authors of the ‘ Grave theory Nowhere in the course of our study of 
architectural literature, are we able to detect any evidence in support 
of the theory of the origin of temple architecture from the grave or 
mound. The terms employed such as Sikhara, Stupika or Sikha are 
clear enough in their signification and start from the conception of 
Prasada or temple in terms of Purusa or Person. The ‘ grave theory ’ 
has no conceptual background and it should be remembered in this con¬ 
nection that nothing did the Hindus represent or record the significance 
of which they could not imagine. They were clear, clean and lofty 
about everything they stated and even in a subject of tangible character 
the dominant mode of thought was essentially spiritual. And in their 
expression of architectural idealism, no form was found better suited 
to represent the spiritual content than the human frame, for, as we 
have observed already it is the most perfect and organic in structure 
and hence the best fitted to be the abode of ‘ spirit As regards the 
forms in architecture we think it is more in accord with the lofty archi¬ 
tectural idealism of the Hindus if we seek their source to the various 
gracious shapes which Nature in her creative moods presents us in her 
creations. Real artists that they were, the Hindu artists caught the 
hints that Nature suggests through her objects, and developed on their 
model architectural forms. The various parts which compose the 
Stupika such as the Padma, Ndla, Kudmala, as their very names indi¬ 
cate, were moulded and shaped after the patterns of Nature.®^ This 
being the case, the question of one sect borrowing from another does not 
arise. Longhurst argues that the Hindus had no temples before the 
Buddhist period and that Hindus adopted as their temple Buddhist Stu- 

30. An essay on the Origin of South Indian Temple, p. 38. 

31. Vide Notes under Stupika. 
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pas, when Buddhism began to decay. It deserves to be stated here, that it 
is not safe always to advance a theory on the ground of negative data. 
Temples, it is easy to imagine, would have been built in very ancient 
times, out of evanescent material like wood which would have fallen prey 
either to natural decay or to the destructive energies of iconoclasts. From 
literary sources, we shall attempt on a later occasion to indicate the 
antiquity of the idea of image and temple worship, prior to Buddhistic 
period. After all what has Buddhism to do with the genesis of Indian 
temple Architecture ? Did Buddha rise on Indian soil like a sudden 
flush of light out of darkness or order out of chaos ? True, Buddha 
appeared on the stage of Indian Culture, but his presence should not 
be described as something cut off from India’s spiritual field. His re¬ 
ligion is inherent in the soil of India and his rise repre¬ 
sents only a stage in the continuous growth of India’s synthe¬ 
tic culture. As M. M. Gangoly observes: “It will be irrational 
in this age to accept the advent of Buddha as a phenome¬ 
non which cannot be accounted for as being outside the chain 
of causation and effect forged in the eternal process of evolution.”^^ 
is reasonable to expect some type of structure, from which Buddhists 
would have developed the so-called Buddhist architecture. The classi¬ 
fication into Hindu Architecture and Buddhist Architecture should not 
be taken in any exclusive or sectarian sense and as Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy observes : “ There is certainly no sound basis for 

the view that Hindu architecture and art are modelled on those of the 
Buddhists : the style and technical achievement of Indian art, can never 
at any stage be described in sectarian terms.”^^ In the same strain does 
Dr. Bhandarkar rightly remark that “ it is an absurd solecism to cha¬ 
racterise any style as Buddhistic or Jaina or Hindu merely from the 
accident of its employment under the service of any of these creeds ” 
and that, “ the main current of Indian craft tradition is non-sectarian in 
characterForms in Indian architecture whether under the service 
of Buddhism or Hinduism, may be generally regarded as having had an 
indigenous origin, and as such Buddhist, Jaina or Hindu forms as they 
are called should be considered as cognates rather than as borrowings. 
This point of view deserves to be remembered whenever we attempt to 
discuss the theory of origin of Indian temple architecture and the rela¬ 
tionship of the forms developed under the service of religions like Hin- 


32. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XII, Part IV, p. 467. 

33. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Ed., Coomaraswamy’s article on ‘Indian Art 
and Architecture’. Also vide his History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 72. 

34. Rupam 1920, page 11. 
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duism and Buddhism. Climatic conditions, the character of the mate¬ 
rials in use, racial peculiarities, the psychological union which binds 
different minds, and above all the architectural idealism of the nation- 
these and similar circumstances constitute the possible criteria in the 
tracing of the origin and determination of particular style or form of 
construction. Longhurst and others who carry the distinction of Hindu 
and Buddhist art too far and presume that Hindu architecture was deriv¬ 
ed from the Buddhist Stupa, are not unfortunately seen basing their 
theorisings on the above sets of considerations. Their theory fatally 
ignores the most important of reliable criteria viz., the architectural 
idealism which a careful study of Indian architectural literature never 
fails to reveal. 

THE THEORY OF THE ‘ EVOLUTION OF STUPA.’ 

We shall make here a passing reference to Longhurst’s theory of the 
evolution of Stupa itself in view of his consideration of Stupa as the 
forerunner of Hindu temple. This theory it will be found is purely a 
product of imagination which runs counter to India’s spiritual aspira¬ 
tions as we see reflected in her religious and philosophical literature. 

While tracing the evolution of ‘ Stupa ’ the mound of the dead, Long¬ 
hurst feels inclined to think that what led people originally to raise a 
mound was the intention of suppressing the spirit of the dead. He thus 
observes : “ The unchambered tumuli have only a floor of stone slabs 

about 6 feet below the ground, or no floor at all. On this the remains of 
the dead together with the usual offerings were deposited and covered 
with earth. Then, as a rule, two or three big heavy blocks of stone were 
placed on top of the remains, presumably to prevent the spirits of the 
dead from returning to earth and causing trouble to the living. It seems 
that these massively built megalithic graves were the outcome of an in¬ 
tense fear of the evil spirits of the dead, rather than to a feeling of affec¬ 
tion for the departed, a fear which still survives, among all primitive 
tribes in India at the present day.”^^ This presumption is opposed to 
the current of Indian thought and religion. The practice of burying the 
dead, of covering the body with earth and of raising a mound over it, 
is a time-honoured practice, and is found recorded in ancient literature. 
We are unable to detect any sentiment of fear or any idea of suppressing 
the spirit as having actuated those who followed the custom of burying 
the dead. Rg Veda presents us a beautiful hymn which is uttered at 
the time of the burial and it is addressed to Earth in the most endearing 
of terms. The following two verses will give us an idea of the sentiment 


35. The Story o/ the Stupa, page 12. 
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expressed in connection with the burying of the body. The body is laid 
and addressed: 

“ Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 

This Earth, the far-extending, most propitious ; 

Young, soft as wool to bountless givers, 

May She preserve thee from the lap of dissolution 
Then the Earth is addressed: 

“ Wide open, Earth, O press not heavily on him; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 

As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O Earth.”^® 

Why was mound erected ? We believe that it was with a view to 
marking out the spot where the dead lie buried. It could not be the 
intention of any cultured race to raise a mound over the dead in the 
hope of suppressing the spirits. On the other hand, any structure is 
built on the spot where the dead lie buried as a mark of distinction and 
honour to the departed spirit. Otherwise, it is likely that men might 
trample over the buried place and such an act is supposed to dishonour 
the departed spirit. Raised ground prevents the possibility of any act 
of that nature and therefore it is reasonable to assume that mounds 
were erected with the lofty intention of preventing the living from caus¬ 
ing any disrespect to the buried, of extending to the departed spirit a 
mark of reverence and of perpetuating the memory of the dead. There 
is no room in the imagination of any civilised race for fear from a passing 
soul. Surely, we will be giving a distorted view of Hindu culture if we 
go to a few jimgle tribes that still haunt the outskirts of civilisation to 
derive the source of ideas which build up the magnificent fabric of 
India’s civilisation. 

THE ‘ UMBRELLA THEORY ’ OF MR. LONGHURST 

In the train of the theories of origin and influence comes the theory 
of the influence of Umbrella on the roof of Indian shrines. Mr. Long- 
hurst thinks that umbrella as a motif had remarkable effect on the archi¬ 
tecture of India^*^ because umbrella is held in India as a symbol of autho¬ 
rity and honour. He presumes that Buddhist structures were the first 
to be so influenced and along with the spread of Buddhism this motif too 
equally spread. When the Buddhist missionaries spread in South India 
and entered Kerala, it is presumed that they carried with them their 


36. ?g Veda X, 18, (10 and 11). Translation by Macdonell. Vide ** Hymns 
from the 9g Veda, p. 88. 

37. The Story of the Stupa, p. 11, 
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umbrella motif as well which became so popular that it had a remarka¬ 
ble effect on the roof of Kerala shrines. Thus Longhurst seeks to ex¬ 
plain the peculiar style of wooden temples of Kerala.^ *We do agree 
with Mr. Longhurst in holding that umbrella is regarded in this country 
as the symbol of regal honour and authority, but it does not appear to 
us as something that shaped the architecture of India. Roof of any 
house, is first of all intended as a cover to structure, as a member pro¬ 
vided to keep out heat and water. While this structural function of a 
roof is true, roof need not be regarded as an enlarged umbrella, prompt¬ 
ed by a sense of high regard for authority and power. The shape of the 
roof is the natural expression of the material employed. It is dictated 
also by the meteorological conditions prevailing in the province. If any 
sort of influence of one upon the other were possible, umbrella being a 
thing of temporary use and convenience, it will be more reasonable to 
assume that there is better chance of umbrella being influenced by the 
functional motif of the roof which serves as a permanent shade-and 
shelter-giving member. In this case, umbrella has to be considered as a 
small replica of roof serving a limited and temporary purpose rather 
than presume that the roof is an enlarged umbrella or as a structure 
fashioned after the umbrella. In the question of sequence, the possibility 
of precedence must certainly be taken in favour of roof as the idea of 
shelter is essentially and permanently associated with roof, ever since 
man thought of shelter from rain and sun. Again, roof does not appear 
to have been influenced in its shape by umbrella, as the roof as reflected 
in the description of theorists and evidenced in actual practice, admits 
of different shapes such as square, rectangular, octagonal, elliptical, 
apsidal and the like whereas umbrellas of similar variety of design are 
not found either described or manufactured. As for circular roof, it 
might be said that it is the natural expression of the material brick that 
is used in dome-shaped structures. “ The dome is an obvious type of 
covering for the primitive circular hut in countries where building mate¬ 
rials are only in small units, such as bricks, and where timber is lack¬ 
ing India is enormously rich in building materials and she is especi¬ 
ally so in timber. This being the case, the fundamental and dominant 
shape in structures will certainly be square or rectangular or octagonal 
when timber is the material commonly employed. Circular form 
usually appears in buildings where brick is the material chiefly 
used. Circular design of the roof cannot be held in India as the shape 
dominating over every other shape such as square or octagonal. When 
it appears, it has to be originally taken as only a case of the natural ex- 


38. Ibid., pages 29, 33. 
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pression dependent on the nature of the material employed. Apart from 
this inherent tendency of the material in use, if we still demand sugges¬ 
tion from some outside phenomenon, we might as well safely look at the 
sky and imagine dome as having been shaped after the shape of the far- 
extending canopy above, the canopy that comprehends the expanse of 
the universe. In any case, the theory of the influence of umbrellas on 
the roofs of Indian shrines does not seem to us probable. In the vast 
amount of architectural literature available, there is no reference or 
indication which tends to support the theory of the influence of Persian 
or Buddhist or any umbrella on Indian architecture, which Mr. Long- 
hurst seeks to propound without any single reference to the architectu¬ 
ral literature of the country, so rich and varied in her treasures of sym¬ 
bolism. 

THE CONCEPTION OF PRASADA AS THE HOUSE OF THE 

ALMIGHTY. 

The term ‘ Prasada ’ is used to signify both temple and palace, tem¬ 
ple when it refers to the abode of God and palace when it stands for the 
house of the monarch. Thus Amara observes : ‘‘ 

This statement echoes the structural correspondence between temple and 
palace and reflects the character common to both. The splendour and 
grandeur of each makes it a thing of beauty and of marvel. Upon places 
of highest eminence rises the Prasada (temple or palace) in monumen¬ 
tal calm and dignity. The subtleties of its measurements, the relative 
proportions of its parts and the graciousness of its ornaments are of most 
delicate description. It is the supreme expression of the noblest efforts 
and the best skill of artists. It exhibits the care by which great builders 
obtain fine harmonies and please the minds of men. In the world of 
men King is looked upon as the central figure and in ancient India was 
supposed to represent in his person the various divine elements."’^® By 
virtue of such a position, he commands dignitaries and attendants and 
receives from his people willing tributes. With the aid of accumulated 
wealth and the best skill available in the land, is constructed his palace. 
Round the hall of the King are constructed accessory structures to meet 
the demands of royalty. God enthroned in the shrine in ‘ sacred majesty ’ 
is also offered ‘ Rajopacaras ’ or regal service and honour consistent with 
the conception of God as the Supreme, the Almighty, the Ruler of the 
Universe. In the system of worship of God as ‘ Sarvabhauma ’ or 
‘ Mahaprabhurites and ceremonials play a gorgeous part. Gifts of 
incalculable value fill up God’s treasury and the attendants and wor- 


40. Vide ManusmrH (a) Chapter IX (303-311), (b) Chapter VH, 4 and 5. 
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shippers of the Almighty add to the spectacular aspect of worship. 
Accessory construction in such a grand and majestic mode of worship is 
an unavoidable necessity. Thus c£ime to be built around the central 
sanctum accessory structures such as the Arcanamantapa, the Panca- 
prakaras and the like. Silpa^stras provide rules for the construction of 
these accessory structures as well after the principal structure has been 
described. ^The term ‘ Prasada ’ refers to the central structure, the 
sanctum sanctorum, the Holy of Holies. All rules which describe and 
direct the making of the Prasada refer to the central shrine. Archi¬ 
tectural interest is chiefly centred on it and it constitutes the chief object 
of ornamentation. The various rites and ceremonials conducted inside 
are all in keeping with the presence of the Supreme Being. The abode 
of the Godhead that is invoked must be accented and emphasised and 
distinguished from subordinate structures. Hence the central shrine 
invites the repose and contemplation of the finest works of art and pre¬ 
sents situation for the most impressive works of architects. In the midst 
of structures, it stands firm, as firm as the faith of the faithful and 
through the hands of artists blooms into beauty. The accessory struc¬ 
tures too in their turn enhance the importance of the Holy of Holies and 
testify to the expression of added dignity which it commands by virtue 
of its holding the position as the home of the Godhead invoked. 

PRASADA—NOT A CONGREGATIONAL STRUCTURE, 

BUT THE HOME OF THE SPIRIT 

The presence of accessory construction reveals one important fea¬ 
ture of Indian temple architecture. It indicates that Prasada as conceiv¬ 
ed in the Silpa^stras is the home of the deity and not a hall for mass 
prayer. It thus distinguishes itself from congregational structures. 
Since it is not intended to accommodate people, one should not expect to 
find in it large space inside. Any building, it must be noticed, ‘ is an act 
of enclosure whereby a parcel of space is set aside for some purpose 
As Geofrey Scott would observe, it is the ‘art of modelling in space as a 
sculptor in clay ’ or a musician in sound. The rules and proportions of 
the Prasada as laid down in the Silpasastras proceed from this concep¬ 
tion of building as enclosed space with a set purpose. The size of the 
temple depends upon the size of the image and the division of the space 
of the main shrine into Garbha, Na^i, the internal and external Bhittis 
is so carefully considered that the set and enclosed space may be taken 
for ‘ a language that speaks of the veritable mystery of being, 
‘ Rahasya ^ as it is called in the instance of the shrine at Chidambaram.’ 
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The walls which enclose the sanctum sanctorum as described in the 
Silpasastras are thick indeed, as the term ‘ Ghanabhitti ’ would indicate. 
The parcel of space that is left inside is shrouded in ‘ darkness which be¬ 
comes dimly visible,’ when the religious lights are lit. This interior 
darkness made visible by the dim burning of lights inside the parcel of 
space suggests beautifully the idea of mystery that envelops the universe 
and the spirit that moves behind the veil of mystery. Here the parcel 
of space symbolises the universe, darkness the mystery that envelops it, 
gloom the veil of appearances and God the Spirit immanent in the uni¬ 
verse. The idea of infinity, of the spirit that works behind the drapery 
of mystery was the guiding factor which led the ancient authors to set 
the proportions of the divisions of Garbhagrha in the manner in which 
we find them prescribed in the &lpasastras. One need not take this as 
a borrowing from the gloom and darkness that spreads in the interior of 
a cell-tomb. 

DECORATIVE ELEMENT IN INDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Indian builders never contemplated with satisfaction a building 
which is divorced from ornamentation. Their desire to decorate their 
creations was so strong that they display a keen sense of ornamentation 
in every phase of their art and in every part of their building that at¬ 
tracts human eyes. It must not be supposed that carvings in their exu¬ 
berance destroy the integrity and unity in structural expression. Appli¬ 
ed fittingly and in their proper resting parts they make the building 
most pleasant to behold and invite the eye to pause and to travel and to 
revel in the beauty of its parts. Ornamentation is an enriching factor in 
the beautification of a structure in the same way as dress and ornaments 
are in the beauty of a youthful human figure. Further, the idea that 
actuated the builders to ornament a structural part was to put accent on 
it, to emphasise its importance and to make us feel its existence as a 
unit in itself. The different parts when ornamented thus give the im¬ 
pression of different units which introduce into the building an element 
of diversity in the midst of unity that pervades the structure conceived 
as a whole. 

Variety is the sign of abundant resource of the human spirit in its 
creative aspect and this is richly exhibited in India’s decorative art. 
Like the genius of nature, the genius of Indian artist equally rich, pro¬ 
fuse and inventive produced sculpture and ornamentation varied in its 
types of expression. Its creation on the side of architectural ornament 
comprises representations of both natural and supernati^al objects, but 
with respect to the latter, the achievement is unsurpassed. Representa¬ 
tion of forms never seen by human eyes before is the prerogative of 
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the Indian artist. It is the preferred theme of his decorative art. It 
takes so large and frequent a part throughout Indian decorative art that 
it bears testimony to the absorbing interest which the people of India 
evinced in the mythology of their land. In a country like India, where 
mythology appeals most to the mass mind, it is difficult for the artist to 
cut himself off from the depiction of images of mythological fancy. De¬ 
signs of strange figures, dragons, mythical monsters and many fanciful 
objects described in the mythology become the theme of the artist in the 
scheme of decoration of temples. By the miraculous vividness of their 
forms they rouse strange feelings in their beholders and open the gates 
of wonder. These objects are not born of jaded tastes or of a mere 
longing for what was not or of ‘ life’s impoverished glamour.’ They are 
creations of fertile and wonderful minds, products of mythopoeic fancy. 

‘ Vyala ’ which appears so frequently and prominently among India’s 
carvings and paintings is a fabulous animal, a creature of mythopoeic 
imagination. It is ferocious in look and is described as living upon lions, 
the kings of the animal world. The creative force that led to the pro¬ 
duction of such fanciful and fierce objects, such strange and striking 
creatures is inherent in the soil of a tropical country like India. As Wil¬ 
liam Cohn would remark : Where could this creative force be more 
fruitful than in the glowing heat of a tropical country, where side by side 
with the mightiest, eternally snow-clad mountains stretch away exten¬ 
sive plains, where side by side of deserts scorched by the sunshine teem¬ 
ing, impenetrable, primitive forests, where elephants and snakes, tigers 
and poisonous insects all similarly threaten men”. Fergusson con¬ 
demns profusion of decoration as ‘‘ over-decorated ugliness ”, but this 
remark does not hold good in the case of an Indian shrine, for temple, 
it must be remembered, is an offering, a gift to the Supreme enshrined 
in it. Ornament here is not a kind of upholstery, but a ‘ deliberate in¬ 
citement to more abundant energies ’. 

IDEALISM—THE LEGACY OF INDIA 

“ Ideals may be supplied to art by a small school or society, or by a 
race and country. Or they may come from a deeper source still, human 
nature, or the subconscious life which lies at the roots of human nature. 
If the ideals are narrow and local, the art works only for a clique or 
coterie. If they are broad and thoroughly human, the art works for a 
nation or for the whole human race: ” thus observes Percy Brown.^ 
India leaves to the human race a rich legacy of idealism. She bequeaths 
to us art which is the true exponent of human spirit. This art bears the 
message of spirituality and carries the mind of the beholder from the 
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visible to the invisible and the spiritual. This art is classical in the 
sense that it derives its life and strength from the conception of what is 
permanent and fimdamental. At the present time, at the close of a 
cultural cycle, when traditions are all breaking down, India stands alone 
of old nations that have passed through the different stages of youth, 
maturity and decay. She is the only surviving country of the ancient 
civilised world and her continuoiis cultural life is due to her adherence 
to the permanent values of life. Her Silpasastras are records which set 
forth themes of art, commonly termed ‘ religious.’ A careful study of 
these records will amply repay the attention bestowed upon them since 
they truthfully reflect a distinct and potent art-tradition which is a price¬ 
less possession of the Indian people and an object of respect and rever¬ 
ence with the lovers of India. Should we not therefore tap the springs 
of India’s art-treasures which lie hidden in her classic treatises on Silpa? 



Aphaeresis, Syncope and Apocope 

By 

A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M.A., 

(Annamalai University) 

AphaeresiSy the tendency to remove a letter or a syllable at the 
beginning of a word, has been the cause of the loss of the initial “ y in 
such Tamil words as aru (—a river), ^ai (== an elephant) and adu 
(=: sheep) which were originally yaru, yanai and yadu. Due to the 
same tendency “ tay ” (— mother) seems to have been first weakened 
into “ yay ” ^ and then into “ nay ” ^ and “ ay ” (cf. “ Tay ” in 
Malayalam and “dai’* in Gond) (also “tayi^^ in Yerukala and “tai’' 
in Badaga) • 

“ Tay however, was not completely crowded out. Slowly there 
appeared, it seems, a preference for the old “ tay which had once been 
simplified. Here a later process has ended by favouring the very same 
acoustic type as was eliminated by an earlier change.^ Thus tay has 
come back with greater vigour. Whereas at one stage in the history of 
the Tamil language easing was brought about .in this word by the 
dropping of the dental plosive “ t ”, at another it was by means of the 
insertion of the same phoneme that ease was secured. The respective 
reasons are set forth below. “ T ” is produced by the tip of the tongue 
making a complete closure against the teeth-ridge.^ But the semi-vowel 
“ y ” is produced somewhere near the teeth-ridge and is the last in the 
series of front sounds produced without contact.^ And in between these 
two sounds has to be produced ‘‘ a ”, the first vowel in the back series. 
In anticipation of the sound “ y ” that is to follow,® the articulatory 
organs seem to have produced the front semi-vowel “ y ” instead of the 


1. Purananuru verse 159 and Ainkurunuru, verses 1-10, 186, 280, 385. 

2. Kuruntokai. verse 40. 

3. Cf. Leonard Bloomfield: Language (Revised Edition, 1935), p. 368. 

4. Vide Tolkappiyam—Orthography, rule 93. 

5. Vide Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala: Elements of the Science of Language, 

p. 234; and Tolkappiyam—Orthography, rule 99. 

6. Hermann Paul: Principles of the History of Language, p. 46; and Otto 
Jespersen: Language, its nature, etc. (1934 edn.), p. 280. Also cf. L. R. Palmer’s 

Introductioiv to Modern Linguistics, p. 24. 
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front plosive '' t Therefore it is that “ tay ” originally changed into 
“yay ^ 

But when “ yay ” was in vogue for sometime, the vocal organs 
perhaps found it difficult to execute a rapid succession of identical 
movements for “ y ” and hence the palatal nasal “ h ” replaced the 
initial “ y The merit of “ h ” is that its place of production, the hard 
palate, is nearer to the place of production of the vowel “ a This merit 
itself appears to have disserved it later, for this seems to have been the 
cause of its ousting. When, as a result of this, “ ay ” came into being 
and was in use for sometime, it was probably in danger of being lost, 
unless some “ body ” was given to it. As Mr. Vendreyes remarks,*^ 
“ very short words often lack expression and when phonetic changes 
tend to abridge words, these are especially prone to disappear.” In order 
that the word might be preserved, lengthened forms such as “ ayi ”, 
“ aya ” and “ a (y) cci ” arose in ordinary conversation. When the form 
“ ay ” was not serviceable in itself and when more “ body ” had to be 
given it, the same phoneme “ t ”, which was originally sought to be 
eliminated, came to be alternately introduced and ultimately it gained 
favour by means of suitably supplying the substance the word “ ay ” 
lacked. Thus it is that tay ” has come back with redoubled vigour. 
In this instance therefore epenthesis as well as aphaeresis is found. 

Syncope, the phonetic tendency to drop an intermediate syllable in 
a word, is also found in Tamil. In the word “ am ” (— Yes ; literally, 
will be or will happen) of to-day the medial syllable ku ” has been 
completely omitted after a long period of slurring over that sound. 
“ Ku ” was very probably corrupted into something like an aspirate “ hu ” 
or a sonant “ gu ” which in turn has been dropped. To the original root 
“ a ” (= to become) the formative “ ku ” should have been originally 
added. Then “ aku ” + “ um ” (the aorist particle) should have become 
“ akum ” by rule. This has, however, been simplified into “ am ” 
because of the relative frequency of the occurrence in Tamil of the 
compound phoneme “ ku ”, which happens to be the sign of the dative 
case. Furthermore, “ ku ” is found occasionally to have served the pur¬ 
pose of indicating a noun in the genitive case too, as in “ avarku makan ” 
(~ son to him). These occurrences were in addition to its appearance 
in several words as a formative infix. Thus the number of times of the 
occurrence of “ ku ” in Tamil being proportionately large, it came to be 
slurred in articulation and was finally left out.® The same tendency is 
found in the words “ pom ” for “ pokum ” (= that which goes) “ cam ” 

7. Language, a Linguistic Introduction to History, p. 213. 

3. Cf. Bloomfield: Language, p. 387, 
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for cakum ” (= that which dies) and “ vem ” for “ vekum ” (= that 
which warms). Besides the syncopation of “ ku ” or “ k ” there is 
that of “ y ” too. Instances are “ vakkarici ” for “ vaykkarici ” (= rice 
for the mouth) and “paccal” for “payccal” (= that which rises or 
jumps). 

Weakenings far in excess of normal phonetic change are also found. 
They are not ordinary syncopations and cannot possibly be explained 
now except by stating that they are in some manner related to what 
Mr. L. Bloomfield, the famous American philologist, would call “ the 
sub-linguistic status of conventional formulae “ Arumanta-pillai ” is 
an instance in point. That compound word is the result of the weaken¬ 
ing of the old “ arumaruntanna-pUlai ” (= a son as dear as a rare 
medicine). The articulating apparatus having slowly stinted its work 
of complete and exact enunciation, several slurrings and abbreviations 
must have taken place before the form “ arumanta ” was reached. 
At any rate, this excess weakening should be regarded as very different 
from sound change proper. It is a weakening similar to the English 
weakening of God be with you ” into “ Good-bye 

Apocope seems to be less common than syncope but much more 
common than aphaeresis in Tamil. This tendency to reject or to weaken 
a final sound is evident in the modern pronunciation of the Tamil words 
“ enney ” as ‘‘ ennai ” and ‘‘ venney ” as “ vennai Doubtless these 
words should have had a final “ y ” in the Primitive Dravidian, for they 
have emerged from a combination with the word “ ney ” of old, meaning 
any gleamy liquid.^® “ Y”, however, is scrupulously preserved in the 
Tamil literature because of the sentimentally alert protection imposed 
by the writers themselves.^^ Whereas in spoken Tamil the tendency to 
apocopate “ y ” is very often found, in the other main Dravidian lan¬ 
guages it started long before and has spread : — 


Kannada. 

Tulu. 

Telugu. 

Malayalam. 

Tam. (lity.). 

Tam. (coll.). 

Benne 


Venna 

Venna 

Venney 

Vennai 

Yenne 

Yenne 


Enna 

Enney 

Ennai 


9. Language, p. 388. 

10. Vide my article on “The Semantic Principle of Expansion”—^A. U. Journal 
(January, 1937), p. 151. 

11. Cf. Dr. T. G. Tucker: Natural History of Language, p. 354, 
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It is noteworthy that the tendency, however, is extending its range in 
modern Tamil to other sounds such as the trill “ r ”, as is evident from 
the disappearance of the final “ r ” in the word “ tannir ” (= cold water) 
which is mostly pronounced as “ taijni Sometimes, in order to 
compensate for the loss of “ r ”, an elongation of the final vowel “ i ” 
takes place and thus we have the alternative pronunciation as “ tai^ ”.12 


12. Cf, Dr. John Peile: Philology, p. 36. 
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Ever since the Industrial Revolution disputes between employers 
and labourers have been almost inevitable features of the modem or¬ 
ganisation of industry. This may, in part, be ascribed to the fact 
that the existing industrial organization has shattered the personal 
bond between workers and employer. In spite of various attempts, 
industrial disputes have existed in the past, are still persisting in many 
countries at the present day, and it is, beyond doubt, desirable that they 
should be minimised, if not totally abolished, in the future. Different 
t 5 rpes of machinery have been adopted in different countries to settle 
industrial disputes. The Canadian Industrial Dispute Act of 1907, 
the Italian Act of 1926, the Belgium Order of 1926, the Conciliation 
Act and the Industrial Courts Act of 1919 in Great Britain, the Labour 
Courts of Germany, the Industrial Disputes Act of India and various 
pieces of legislation in Australasia have all sought in different ways 
to settle disputes in industries, as far as possible, amicably. It has been 
the consistent and persistent endeavour of legislators to secure closer 
contact between the employees and employers in order to effect peace¬ 
ful settlement of industrial differences. The various recommendations 
of the Whitely Committee in England such as the establishment of 
Workshop Committees, District Councils, Industrial Councils, aim at 
arriving at solutions acceptable alike to employer and employee. 

From a close examination of the legislation on the matter in almost 
all countries of the world one fact emerges, viz., compulsory arbitration 
is no longer favoured for an effective solution of the problem. A few 
of the probable reasons for this attitude may be mentioned. As com¬ 
pared with conciliation, compulsory arbitration has the disadvantage 
that it does not automatically win the support of both parties to the 
dispute. The task of the arbitrator is very difficult since he does not 
possess any recognised body of laws or precedents on which he can 
base his decisions. These decisions are therefore, necessarily, empiri¬ 
cal and arbitrary. Besides, compulsory arbitration takes away from the 
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worker his right to strike and the opposition from organised labour may 
make the enforcement of the arbitrator’s decisions well nigh impossible. 
It has also the added disadvantage that Government becomes directly 
involved in the dispute and has to use sanctions against the employers 
or against a large body of the employees. While the former may be 
comparatively easy the latter would be an extremely difficult 
proposition. Voluntary conciliation, on the other hand, is based 
on the mutual agreement of the parties. Instead of trying to enforce 
on the parties a decision from outside steps are taken to bring the parties 
together and bring about an agreement acceptable to both. Voluntary 
conciliation eliminates the necessity for enforcement of sanctions and 
makes for greater stability of the settlement agreed on. It may, how¬ 
ever, be contended that State interference in industrial disputes is only 
logical in that the State which has laid down conditions of work for 
the protection of the workers and interfered in industry in countless 
other ways, seeks also to minimise industrial wastage by ruling out 
strikes; the answer is, that while this position is absolutely justifiable 
in theory, it has been an unequivocal failure in practice. It has, also, 
to be remembered that voluntary conciliation has its own limitations: 
for its proper functioning, sound organisation of workers and employers 
is a necessary condition. Future legislation in India has to take this 
aspect of the question into consideration. 

Before the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 the only official 
body for the arbitration and conciliation of trade disputes in 
India was a solitary Conciliation panel in Bengal. The Em¬ 
ployers’ and workmen’s (Disputes) Act of 1860 was restrict¬ 
ed to railway and public works and dealt only with indi¬ 
viduals. It did not seek to provide any machinery for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes in other trades or industries. In the same year and 
in 1861 this Act was extended to various districts in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and in 1873 to Sind. This Act was repealed in 1932 and there 
are no records to show the extent of its effectiveness while it was on 
the Statute Book. In 1919 and 1920 violent industrial disputes occurred 
in various parts of the country. In 1921 and ’22 the Governments of 
Bengal and Bombay appointed committees to go into the matter; and 
in 1924 the Government of India prepared a Bill based on the Bombay 
recommendations. But it was only in 1929 that the Trade Disputes 
Act was actually passed. This Act is applicable for a period of five 
years. In the provinces too legislation on this subject has cither been 
effected or attempted. Being most vitally interested in large scale indus¬ 
try Bombay passed the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in 1934. In the 
first instance it applied only to the textile industry in and around 
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Bombay City. The Act provides for the appointment of a Govern¬ 
ment Labour Officer and the creation of a Board of Conciliation. The 
Officer is meant to guard the interests of labour and promote good re¬ 
lations with the employers. He has the powers of a Civil Court and 
he is the ex-officio head of the Board of Conciliation. Obstruction to 
the Board’s work is punishable with imprisonment up to 6 months 
though picketing to continue the strike is not penalised. Similar 
legislation has been attempted in other provinces. In Madras the 
Minister of Industries circulated a memorandum for eliciting public 
opinion in regard to legislation of the same kind. 

I shall confine myself in this paper to an examination of the main 
provisions of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 (Act No. VII of 1929) of 
the Central Government. This Act empowers the provincial govern¬ 
ments or the Central Government to refer any matters connected with 
a dispute existing or apprehended to a Court of Inquiry or a Board of 
Conciliation. If a majority in each of the parties so desire it, the 
Government may appoint a Court of Inquiry or a Conciliation Board 
which ever is desired. The Court may consist of one or more persons 
imconnected with the dispute, may hold sittings in public or in camera 
and may issue interim reports and a final report. A Board of Con¬ 
ciliation may consist of 1, 3, or 5 persons including an equal number 
of representatives of the parties. It is the Board’s duty to bring about 
an amicable settlement as early as possible. If a settlement is arrived 
at in the course of its work the Board must send to the proper authority 
a copy of the settlement duly signed by the parties and a report of the 
activities of the Board. Even if no agreement is reached a clearly 
worded written report must be sent recounting the steps taken by them 
to effect a settlement along with their recommendations for bringing the 
dispute to a settlement. The Courts and Boards under this Act are 
invested with all the powers of Civil Courts for enforcing the atten¬ 
dance of persons and their examination on oath, for compelling the pro¬ 
duction of documents and material objects and for issuing commissions 
for examining witnesses and for such connected things. The Act also 
provides for the interim reconstitution of a Court or Board if that 
becomes necessary. All the members of the Court or Board have to 
sign the written report but they may append minority reports. These 
reports have to be published by the Government but they may use 
their discretion in the matter of publishing individual evidences. In¬ 
formation given to the Board or Court, if otherwise not available to 
the public, may be published only with the consent of the parties con¬ 
cerned. Unauthorised publication of confidential information is pena¬ 
lised. The Act also provides for the representation of the parties by 
legal practitioners before the Courts or Boards. 
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The Act makes special provision in regard to public utility services, 
especially the Railways. It penalises strikes and lockouts without 14 days’ 
previous notice when the strike is in breach of a definite contract bet¬ 
ween workmen and employer. A strike or lock-out is illegal if it is 
not concerned with a dispute within the trade or industry or if it is 
designed to cause prolonged public hardship or to coerce the Govern¬ 
ment. Financial aid to illegal strikes or lock-outs is also penalised. 
Punishment is also provided for incitement or instigation of illegal 
strikes. For prosecution under this Act previous sanction of Govern¬ 
ment is necessary ; cases in connection with this can be tried only by 
a Presidency or First Class Magistrate. Provision is also made for the 
protection of persons refusing to take part in illegal strikes or lock¬ 
outs. In regard to centrally controlled industries, business and under¬ 
takings the Governor-General is given powers to make rules regarding 
the powers of the Courts and Boards, the allowances to their members 
and establishments and other connected matters. Similar power is also 
given to Provincial Governors in respect of other industries, etc., in 
their respective provinces. 

This Act has many defects. Till very recentlv this Act was very 
sparingly used by the Central Government as well as by the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. In Madras after the advent of the Congress 
Ministry, the Minister of Labour appointed a number of Courts of 
Inquiry to investigate into apprehended disputes. This Act was care¬ 
fully scrutinised by the Royal Commission on Labour who have made 
many valuable suggestions for the improvement of the Act. 

A year before the Act was due to expire, in May 1933, the Central 
Government invited the opinions of the Provincial Governments as to 
whether the Act of 1929 ought to be made permanent and if so what 
amendments were desirable. Besides, the Central Government wanted 
to know whether any statutory provision should be made for appointing 
Conciliation Officers and provincial Industrial Courts, the latter being 
modelled on the British Industrial Courts. They invited opinion also 
on the prohibition of strikes and \ock-outs while proceedings are pending 
in a court of enquiry or Board of Conciliation, on making the awards 
of Boards of Conciliation mandatory on the parties and on penalising 
picketing at all times or during the pendancy of proceedings before 
a Court of enquiry or a Board of Conciliation. In 1934 the Government 
of India converted the Act of 1929 into a permanent measure. 

It would be good if the following points are taken into consideration 
in any future legislation on the subject. Every provincial minister must 
have a certain number of trained conciliators and mediators to assist 
him. When there is a dispute, actual or apprehended, he must send one 
8 
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to the spot. The conciliator must persuade the parties to xise the 
voluntary conciliation machinery existing in the industry concerned so 
that a peaceful solution may be secured. In the absence of such 
machinery he must use his influence to bring the parties together so that 
they might hit upon a solution. If he fails he must promptly report to 
the minister who must have the power to appoint a Court of Inquiry 
immediately. Such a court will collect all the relevant data and find 
out exactly the points at dispute. In every case the report must be 
published and rendered easily available to the public. The publication 
of the report will not only clarify the points at issue but will also serve 
to educate the general public on the question and concentrate public 
opinion on the measures needed. After the report is published either 
of the parties must have the right to request the minister to appoint 
a Board of Conciliation. Over and above all these there must be in each 
province a permanent Industrial Court for review work. As in the 
Canadian Industrial Act of 1907 it must also be provided that the status 
quo should be maintained during the pendancy of the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry. This does not affect the right to strike or lock-out 
but merely serves to clarify the issues at stake; these weapons of in¬ 
dustrial warfare are only suspended and may be used after the Court 
of Inquiry has finished its labours. 

Before concluding, I wish to reiterate that voluntary conciliation is 
infinitely better than compulsory arbitration. For the proper function¬ 
ing of this machinery the Minister of Labour and Industries must use 
all his influence for establishing Workshop Committees, Industrial 
Councils and other forms of voluntary Conciliation Machinery so that 
both the parties in the industry may be able to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the other man’s point of view. Very often experience proves that 
stubborn and protracted disputes between individuals have yielded before 
the personal touch, misunderstandings have vanished magically and 
imderstanding and amity have resulted. So too in industry the brutal 
and wasteful weapons of strike and lock-out may be abolished if time 
and opportunity are given for mutual contact and friendly discussion so 
that the finer side of human nature may be brought into play. Personal 
contact and complete understanding must inevitably lead to a policy of 
mutual co-operation between the different limbs of the same organism 
of production resulting in the contentment of the worker and the stabi¬ 
lity of the industry and the greater good of the State and the community 
which they are meant to serve. The triumphs of peace and persuasion 
are slow but sure; they are steadfast as granite though not quick and 
spectacular like the passing victories of power and force. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF NARAYANARYA 

Among the treatises on Visistadvaita philosophy now extant, 
Nitimdld holds an honoured place. Its reputed author, Narayanarya, 
was a bold and original thinker. Vedanta Desika holds him in high 
esteem, and frequently cites him in support of his own views.^ 

As in the case of other eminent Indian thinkers, it cannot be 
definitely ascertained when he flourished and where. Since Nitimdld 
contains numerous references to the iSn-Bhdsya and alludes also to 
Veddrtha-Samgraha,^ and since Vedanta Desika refers in his writings 
to Narayanarya and his works, it can be said with certainty that he 
must have lived in the period subsequent to Ramanuja and anterior to 
Vedanta Desika (i.e., some time between 1075 and 1250 A.D.) . 

The author of Nitimdld is not to be confounded with Sri Hangar 
narayanarya, otherwise known as Vangipurattu Nambi, who has 
composed some well-known Karikas. The latter was one of the direct 
disciples of Bhagavan Ramanuja and the guru of one Narayanamuni. 
Whenever Vedanta Desika refers to the author of the Karikas, he 


1. “Sutroktam nunam any at.‘Prajnair Narayaiiaryaih*.” 

Mimdmsd-Pddukd, stanza 11; Yat tu Nitimalayam Narayanaryair uktam-jnanasya 
tu paraktvabhavamatram eva, natu pratyaktvam Nydya’-Siddhanjana, Jada- 
dravyapariccheda, p. 16; “ Narayan^yais tu sambhuti-vinasa-sabdau phaladvara 
laksanaya vidya-karma-visayav uktau Viduso vidyasadhyasya apavargasya samyag- 
abhivrddhi-rupatvat’ ityadina ” ; Nydya-siddhdnjanog Jivaparicchedu^ pp. 162-3; 
“ayam evarthah Narayanaryaih apy uktah ‘Gunaih iyattarahityat, vastuna aparic- 
chinnatvanca avagamyate’ iti ” ; Nydya-SiddMnjana, Uvarapanccheda, p. 212; “ Yat 
tu Narayanaryair uktam ‘saihsthanam eva jatih; tat pratipin^am bhinnatvepi dviti-^ 
yadipinde§u sausadreyat pratisandhiyamanam svasrayesu vastu§u ekabuddhi-sabda- 
nibandhanam bhavati . . . ’ ”; Nydya’-Siddhdnjana, Adravyapariccheda, p. 375. 
In Sarvdrthasiddhi while commenting on the verse from the Tattva-muktd-kaldpa 
commencing with the word “Devaprityadikam va . . . ” Vedanta Desika quotes 
the following verse from Narayanarya’s Nitimdld : “ aptasya hita-kamasya niyogam 
kecid ucire,” Tattva^Muktd-Kaldpa with Sarvdrthasiddhi, Benares edition, p. 680. 
This verse is also quoted in Nydyaparisuddhi, (memorial edition) p. 283: Nara- 
yanaryaistu evam uktam 

* aptasya hita-kamasya niyogam kecid ucire | 

Bhai^yakaropi Bhagavan evam eva’nvamanyata | ’ ” 

2. Nitimdld, p. 54, 

A 





vi NmMALA 

takes special care to give his full namelest he should be mistaken for 
Narayanarya, the author of Nitimala. 

In his Nyaya-parisuddhi^ and in his Tdtparya-Candrikd^ also, which 
is an elaborate commentary on Bhagavan Ramanuja’s Gltd-Bhdsya, 
Vedanta Desika refers to a gloss on the Bhagavad-Gita by one 
Narayanarya. In the course of his commentary on the Gita verse 
“ Sarvadharipan parityajya ... ”, Vedanta Desika mentions a number 
of thinkers who have commented upon the Bhagavad-Gita and classifies 
them under two heads®: — (i) eminent exponents of Visistadvaitic 
thought, such as Bhagavad Yamunacarya and Bhagavan Ramanuja; and 
(ii) rival Vedantins, such as Pisaca, Rantideva, Gupta, Samkara, 
Yadavaprakasa, Narayanarya and Yajnasvami. In another context, he 
describes this Narayanarya as a follower of Yadavaprakasa.*^ 
Narayanarya who has commented on the Gita must be different from 
Narayanarya, the author of Nitimdld, who is referred to as an ardent 
Visistadvaitin. While explaining the verse in Tattva-Muktd-Kaldpay 
wherein the expression “ Aptasyahur niyogam ” occurs, Vedanta Desika 
states in his Sarvarthasiddhi^ that in the ranks of the Visistadvaita 
thinkers some maintain that vidhi is the Lord’s command. That he is 
evidently thinking here of Narayanarya is clear from another place 
in Sarvarthasiddhi^ and from Nydya-Parisuddhi^^ where he actually 
quotes the relevant verse of NUimdld found in p. 54. 


3. Pancardtraraksd, p. 30. 

4. “Uktanca Narayanaryaih Bhagavad-Gita-Bhasye- 
‘Prasiddham api vijnanam vade Yo nama nihnute | 

Sa sadasyaih niyantavyah vyavastha na’nyatha yatah 

Nydyaparisuddhi (Memorial edition), p. 101. 

5. “ aniyatadharma-parityagah atra vivaksitah iti Narayanarya-vy^hyayam api 
na anu§thana-virodhah.” Gitd-Bhdsya with Tdtparya-candrikd (Ananda Press), 
p. 947. 

6. “Pisaca-Elantideva-Gupta-Saihkara-Yadavaprakasa-Bhaskara-Narayanarya- 
Yajnasvami-prabhrtibhih svam svam matam asthitaih parassataih Bhasyakrdbhih 
asmat-siddhanrta-tlrlhakaraisca Bhagavad-Yamunacarya-Bhasyakaradibhih avigita- 
parigrhitah ayam atra sararthah ...” Gitd-Bhdsya, with Tdtparyacandrikd, p. 952. 

7. Saccaritraraksd. 

8. “ Svapaksanisthanameva kesamcid Isvara-niyogarupa-vidhipak§am vivicya 
darsayati.” Tattva-Muktd-Kaldpa with SarvdrthasiddKi (Benares edition), 
p. 684. 

9. Tattva’-Muktd^Kaldpa, p. 680. 

10. “ Narayanaryaistu evam uktam— 

"Aptasya hita-kamasya niyogam kecid ucire | 

Bha^yakaro’pi Bhagavan evam eva’nvamanyata 11 * ” 

Nydya^parih^ddhi, p. 283. 
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Besides Nltimdld, Narayan^ya has written a treatise on Purva- 
Mimamsa. This work is just alluded to in verse 11 of the 
Mlmamsd'-Pddukd, But Kumara Varada Desika in his Mlmamsd- 
Pddukd-Paritrdna}^ a commentary on Mimdmsd^Pddukd, tells us that 
Narayanarya has attempted in this work to give up needless repetitions 
and to condense the thousand adhikaranas (topics) of Jaimini’s 
Purva-Mxmdmsd-Sutra into five hundred topics. Narayanarya’s views, 
however, are not different from those of Jaimini. While the latter 
elaborately expounded his views even at the risk of repeating himself, 
so that even the student of mediocre ability could follow them, 
Narayanarya had in view the intelligent and talented reader who would 
naturally be impatient of tiresome repetition. 

Nitimdld is written in simple prose interspersed with verse. The 
ease with which Narayanarya handles philosophic arguments and the 
purity of his style are commendable. Nitimdld contains a brief, but 
exceedingly lucid, exposition of the essentials of Visistadvaita philosophy. 
It is divided into ten chapters. The first is devoted to showing that 
the aspirant for Brahma-vidya should have previously studied the 
Karrna-MirndThsd. In the second chapter, he refutes the Mimaihsa 
doctrine that the Veda has action for its ultimate significance and the 
Nyaya view that the existence of God can be proved by reason and also 
shows that the Upanisads are not the complements of ritualistic 
injunctions, but have independent logical validity as statements of what 
exists as a fact (Brahman). In the third chapter he subjects to critical 
examination the Advaitic doctrine that the world is only a phenomenal 
appearance of Brahman. Brahma-parinama-vada as expounded by 
Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa comes in for criticism in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. The next chapter inquires into the nature of Brahman, 
and is followed by a discussion of the nature of the finite soul in the 
seventh chapter. The precise significance of vidhi is explained in the 
following chapter. The ninth chapter considers the significance of 
^ jrMna " which is admitted by all Vedantins to be the means for attaining 
moksa. An inquiry into the ultimate goal of life (mok§a) is the sub¬ 
ject of the last chapter. 

11. “Ata eva prSjna Narayanaryah:— 

parimita-gabhirani paraspara-virodhadi-rahitani sutrani praniya adhikarananam 
pancasatim eva Mimamsa-6astram acaksate. Anyani punah adhikaranani paunaruk- 
tyadi-do^a-dusitani akathayan . . . Yat tu prajnair Narayanaryaih samgrhya katha- 
nam na tat Jaimini-vacana-dusanayate. Jaiminir hi mandamanda-sakala- 
sisyajana-samvitti-saukaryartham mandaprayojanani adhikaran^ prthak anukatha- 
yancakara. Narayanaryas tu prau^a-vidvajjana-parigrahabhisandhina pradha- 
nartha-prakasanena tulya-nyayataya sarvam api artha-jatam parimitena grantha- 
sandarbhena pr&clkasan iti dvayor api aikarasya-siddhih iti na virodha-gandhab.” 

Mimdihsd-PMukd’-Parttrdiui, p. 16. 
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II 

ARGUMENT 

1. HOW INQUIRY INTO BRAHMAN PRESUPPOSES 
INVESTIGATION INTO KARMA 

{Brahma-vicdrasya karmavicdrdrmntarya^nirmyddhikdrah.) 

The Advaita Doctrine. 

The opening chapter of Nitimdld discusses the question: Does the 
study of the Vedanta presuppose as a necessary preliminary an investiga¬ 
tion into the Karma-Karydo. ? The Advaitins answer this question in 
the negative and contend that, just as the inquiry into the Karma^Kdndo^ 
(Karma-jijndsd) presupposes only the memorising of the Karma^ 
Kd'ndO') Brahma-Mimdmsd (the inquiry into Brahman) presupposes only 
the memorising of the Judna-^Kdrida, and not the inquiry into sacrificial 
duties. 

Objection may be taken to this view on the following grounds: — 
(i) The two inquiries must be undertaken in the order in which the two 
parts of the Veda—the Karma-Kdiida and the Jndna-Kdnda —have been 
memorised, (ii) Since the Vedanta enjoins meditation on ndgltha and 
the like, which are auxiliary to sacrificial ritual (karma), such medita¬ 
tions presuppose acquaintance with sacrifices, (iii) As the injunction 
‘ The Veda should be studied ’ (svadhyayo’dhyetavyah) insists not 
merely upon memory by rote, but also upon an understanding of the 
significance of the texts memorised, even the person who is keen on 
attaining mok§a must necessarily have inquired into the import of the 
Karma-Kdrida before taking up Vedanta-sastra. This injunction 
(adhyayana-vidhi) must be taken to insist upon an understanding of the 
significance of the Vedas for the following reasons : (a) It is least likely 
that anybody should strive enthusiastically for unintelligently memoris¬ 
ing the Vedas, imaccompanied by an insight into their meaning, 
(b) The injunction, ‘The Veda should be studied’ meaning thereby, 
“By study the Veda must be made to acquire a certain excellence or 
sanctity (samsJcdra)^2 implies that the Veda thus sanctified should 
subserve some purpose. This purpose could be no other than grasping 
the meaning (artha-grahana) of the Vedic texts, (c) Unless this in¬ 
junction is taken to prescribe also the inquiry into the meaning of the 
Veda, there would be no opportunity for the pupil to learn the import 
of the Veda; for the pupil would, in pursuance of another vidhi 
(adhitya sndydt) , leave the gurukula immediately after having 
memorised the Veda. 


12. *Adhyayanena svadhyayam samskuryat.’ 
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None of these difficulties, says the Advaitin, is insuperable. The 
first objection is pointless; for the Karma-Kdnda and the JMna-Kamda 
are intended respectively for two sorts of aspirants—^those who aspire 
for advantages, such as celestial bliss, and those who are desirous of 
attaining moksa. Not setting much store by inferior purii§drthas, the 
latter class is under no obligation to study the Karma-Kdnda. 

Against the second objection, it is urged that mediation on udgitha 
and the like only serves to heighten the effects of karma and is, in no 
sense, an indispensable preliminary to the fruition of karma, and that 
there is nothing improper in the inquiry into the Upanisadic texts 
preceding the inquiry into karma. 

The third difficulty is met by saying that the adhyayana-vidhi 
enjoins only memory by rote; for that alone is the immediate result of 
adhyayana. The insight into the import of the Vedic texts which may 
come later cannot be treated as the goal of adhyayana. 

Of the three considerations advanced against the Advaitic position, 
the first is brushed aside. For there is nothing strange in making im- 
intelligent memorising a piLTusartha. Though it may have little value 
in itself, it may be treated as a legitimate object of human aspiration in 
so far as it paves the way for the ultimate goal of life, by successively 
leading to a knowledge of the significance of the Vedas, and the per¬ 
formance of karmas enjoined therein. In fact, even on the view that 
adhyayana includes the understanding of the significance of the Vedas, 
it has to be admitted that men value this understanding not for its own 
sake, but for the results which it eventually yields. The second is no 
serious difficulty ; because its serviceability in leading to a grasp of the 
meaning {artha-grahanxi) is not the only use of the Veda sanctified by 
study (adhyayana) ; in itself it is useful for the purpose of japa. As for 
the last, none need be commanded to study the meaning of the Veda; 
for it is a matter left entirely to the discretion of individuals. Even 
after returning home, the earnest pupil may go to the guru again and 
seek instruction regarding the meaning of the Veda. The plea that he 
who has returned home has his time fully taken up by a round of duties, 
and can possibly have no time to seek the guru again needs no serious 
consideration. In the midst of his multifarious duties, sacred and 
secular, the eager person can still spare time for this purpose. Further 
there is nothing in the injunction, adhxtya sndydt, to suggest that the 
student should leave the gurukula immediately after adhyayana. He 
may well stay on to inquire into the import of the Veda. All that it 
emphasises is that he should not think of returning home before finishing 
the study (adhyayana). 
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The Advaitin continues that even he who maintains that the 
knowledge of the import (artha-grahana) is the goal of study 
(adhyayana) has to make an exception in two cases : — (i) the study of 
meaningless expressions found in the Veda, such as hum and phat, and 
(ii) the study of those portions of the Veda which describe the sacrificial 
duties that the learner concerned is not expected to discharge. He will 
also have to admit that the fruit of their study is either some unseen 
merit (adrsta) or mere memory of the text (aksaragrahana), Rather 
than make this needless discrimination between two sorts of Vedic texts, 
it would be preferable to maintain that mere verbal memory or some 
unseen fruit (adrsta) is the universal result of adhyayaua (study). 

From this it would not follow, says the Advaitin, that none need 
inquire into the significance of the Veda. All that is contended is, it is 
not part of the injunction that the Veda should be studied (adhyayana- 
vidhi). As the person memorising the Veda does so with the help of 
the angas (supplementary studies), he is sure to have understood the 
general drift of Vedic teaching even while engaged in memorising the 
Veda. Only he cannot be said to have understood it fully. If he is 
desirous of getting a fuller and clearer knowledge of Vedic teaching there 
is nothing to prevent him from obtaining this enlightenment from the 
gum. Once it is shown that the injunction, viz., ‘ the Veda should be 
studied ’ does not prescribe inquiry into the meaning of the Veda, it 
would be clear that there is no point in saying that one should have 
inquired into the meaning of the Karma-Kdnda before taking up the 
Jndna-KdTjda, as that is the order in which one has studied the Veda. 
Therefore, the person desirous of obtaining moksa may straightway 
study the Jndna-Kdnda. 

Refutation of the Advaitic Doctrine. 

While conceding that the injunction that the Veda should be studied 
(adhyayana) does not insist upon the inquiry into the import of the 
Vedas memorised, the author is not prepared to accept the Advaitic view 
that the aspirant for Brahma-vidya may straightway study the Vedanta. 
On the contrary, he urges that the inquiry into the nature of sacrificial 
duty (karma) should precede the investigation into Brahman. 

Three considerations are advanced by Narayanarya in support of 
this thesis : (1) The scriptures explicitly assert that the performance of 
sacrificial duty is the means of acquiring knowledge of Brahman. One 
scriptural text, for example, says, “They desire to acquire knowledge 
with the aid of sacrifice (yajna), gift (dana), and austerities (tapas) of 
the nature of freedom from desire for the fruit of actions (andsakena) 
This is enough to demolish the Advaitic contention that, as the Karma- 
Kd7}4^ and the Jnana-Kanda are intended for two sorts of aspirants 
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(adhikdri ), the person who is desirous of attaining moksa may 
straightway, study the latter without having inquired into the former. 

The Advaitin might raise the objection that the text quoted makes 
sacrifice (yajna) the means of the desire for knowledge (vividisa ), and 
not of knowledge itself (vedana ). The reply to this is twofold: — 
(a) In accordance with the well-known dictum that the goal (sadhya) 
of endeavour is either some result (phala) or what leads up to it (phala- 
sadhana ), the goal of yajna should be either the fruit or what leads up 
to it. But desire for knowledge is neither the result itself nor the means 
therefor, (b) The sentence, “ He desires to go with the aid of horses ” 
(asvena gigamisati) obviously makes horses the means for ‘ going and 
not for ‘ the desire to go ’. Likewise, the proposition, “ They desire to 
obtain knowledge by means of yajna, ddna and tapas ...” ,means that 
yajna is the means of knowledge (vedana), and not of the desire for 
knowledge (vedaneccha), 

The Advaitin may object and say that knowledge of reality (tattva- 
jndna) is to be obtained from a study of the Vedantic texts, and not from 
sacrifices. This objection is met by the remark that by knowledge is 
not meant ‘ knowledge born of Vedantic texts ’ (vdkya-janya-ifidna), 
but knowledge which is of the nature of meditation (upasanatynaka- 
jndna). If a person performs his religious duties in the spirit of non¬ 
attachment to the fruits of his actions, he obtains first mental purification 
and then knowledge (vedana ). 

While conceding that updsana may stand in need of sacrifice, the 
Advaitin may still urge that acquaintance with karma is unnecessary for 
inquiry into Brahman. The reply to this is that Sdriraka-Sdstra dis¬ 
cusses three important problems : (i) the nature of Brahman; (ii) the 
updsana necessary for realising Brahman; and (iii) the goal (phala) of 
Vedanta. Inquiry into Karma-KdTida is essential for the second of these 
problems. It is but reasonable that the investigation of the sadhana 
(means) should precede the inquiry into the nature of the goal (phala ). 
This principle has been followed in the Purva-Mtmdmsd also. Hence, 
it must be concluded that Karma-vicdra should precede Brahma-vicdra, 

(2) As the scriptures declare that he who neglects his duties falls 
into sin, even the person longing for moksa is obliged to perform his 
karma in order to avoid sin (anistaparihdra ). He too is, therefore, 
required to study the Karma-Kdnda, 

(3) The student of the Vedanta must be acquainted with the Purva^ 
Mimdmsd, because the Uttara-Mlmdrhsd employs some of the rules 
(nydyas) followed in Purva-Mlmdrhsd, For example, in distinguishing 
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the several vidyas^ such as Dahara and Bhuma, from one another, the 
Veddnta-Sutra^^ employs Mlmamsd-nydyas which serve to distinguish 
the karmas from one another. 

The Advaitin may further argue as follows: —^The knowledge that 
Brahman is a pure unity (advitzya^^vijndna) is the means to moksa. For 
acquiring this knowledge of oneness the aspirant must necessarily pos¬ 
sess, so the Upanisads declare, mental and moral excellences such as 
control of the mind (sama) , restraint of the senses (dama) , renunciation 
(uparati)f fortitude (titiksd) and power of concentration (samdhita). 
It would, therefore, follow that the possession of mental and moral traits, 
such as sama and dama, and not sacrifice (yajna) , is the means to moksa. 
Besides, there is an insuperable difficulty in considering yajna as a means 
to apavarga (liberation). Yajna implies plurality. How can sacrifice 
which can flourish only in the soil of diversity be the means for obtaining 
knowledge of oneness ? 

To this Narayanarya replies that it is nowhere stated in the 
Upanisads that knowledge of Brahman who is without distinction leads 
to moksa. Far from asserting that knowledge of jdrvisesa Brahman 
leads to mukti, the Upanisads proclaim that he who understands 
Brahman as being endowed with visesanas, as having the entire universe 
consisting of sentient and non-sentient objects as His body, and as 
possessing illimitable perfections, attains immortality. A Svetdsvatara 
text, for example, declares : “ He who knows the soul and matter to be 
distinct from their controller, secures the grace of the Lord and thereby 
attains immortality.” 

Narayanarya goes on to say that the text “ They desire to acquire 
knowledge with the aid of sacrifice (yajnena) . . . ” by using the term 
yajna in the instrumental case definitely asserts that sacrifice is the 
cause of the saving knowledge. Sama, dama and other virtues are to be 
treated as auxiliary factors (anugrdhaka) . The Advaitin may ask: 
How can yajna and qualities such as sama and dama, which are wholly 
contradictory in character, the former standing for what could be 
accomplished by activity {vyapara-sadhya) and the latter taking the 
form of cessation of activity (uparama^rupa) , be the conjoint means for 
the selfsame knowledge (vedana) . Narayarmrya replies that they 
serve two aspects of the same and are not contradictory, because 
the vydpdra refers to the actions enjoined in the Veda, while uparati 
pertains to those actions that have been prohibited and that arise from 
desire for fruits. 


13. Vide Ved&nta-Sutra, m, iii. 26 and 42. 
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2. ON THE VAUDITY OF THE VEDANTA. 

(V edanta-prarndTOtt-nirimydd/ii/cdra.) 

Taking a pragmatic view of knowledge, the Prabhakara school of 
Mimamsa asserts that every proposition, whether it be Vedic or not, 
must point to something to be accomplished (sadhya or kdrya) , and not 
to an existent something (siddha). Although the Bhatta school admits 
that propositions may either state facts (siddha) or reveal some task to 
be performed (sadhya), it yet maintains that, so far as Vedic utterances 
are concerned, they have action for their final import. Thus, both the 
schools of Mimaihsa are at one in declaring that the Veda has action for 
its ultimate meaning. On this view, the Vedantic texts, though 
apparently statements of fact, are really to be construed as lending 
support to the injunctions and prohibitions conveyed in other portions 
of the Veda. Thus, the Upanisads arc reduced to a position of un¬ 
importance, being denied independent logical value (prdmdnya ). 
Surely, the Vedantin, who regards the Upanisads as the final authority 
for our knowledge of ultimate reality, cannot allow this doctrine to go 
unchallenged. Nor can he countenance the Nyaya doctrine that God’s 
existence is proved by reason (anumdna); for, though the Naiyayika 
concedes that the scriptures convey knowledge of matters of fact, his 
belief that God is established through inference, and not through scrip¬ 
ture, as in the Vedanta, deprives the Vedas of all authority (prdmdnya), 
so far as knowledge of Brahman is concerned. For there is the well- 
known dictum that the scriptures deal with matters lying beyond the 
reach of the other pramanas.^^ Therefore, the author attempts, in this 
chapter, to refute these two doctrines which threaten to nullify the 
Upanisads. 

The Prabhakara View, 

The Prabhakara view is first taken up for examination. In defence 
of the view that every proposition signifies something to be accomplished 
(sddhya) and that the Vedantic texts also, of necessity, point to sadhya, 
tasks to be performed, it is urged that words would convey intelligible 
meaning only when their relation to their respective significations have 
already been grasped. One who is ignorant of the relation of words 
to their meanings makes no sense out of them. An examination of the 
way in which the meanings of words are learnt reveals, the Prabhakara 
points out, that children get to know the significance of words by com¬ 
paring and contrasting commands like “fetch the cow’* (gam dnaya), 
“fetch the horse” (asvam dnaya), and “tie up the cow, (gam badhdna 

14. Aprapte ^stram arthavat. 

B 
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and so forth, which elderly persons use in daily intercourse. It is but 
natural that every word comes to be associated in the child^s mind with 
some action or other. Thus, he concludes that words have the power 
to signify action, but never the capacity to denote existing things. The 
Upanisadic texts cannot be an exception to this; they too must teach 
what has to be done and not what exists as a fact, i.e., Brahman. It is 
possible to argue that an utterance need not always convey commands 
and that it may also state facts. When, for example, a person’s remarks 
produce in the listener a beaming countenance, the bystander may learn 
from the facial expression that the remarks only conveyed the news of 
the birth of a son and not an action. But this contention, the Prabhakara 
replies, is untenable; for, as there are manifold causes of joy, all that 
the bystander could learn is that the utterance is the cause of joy; and 
he could not gather that it is an announcement of the birth of a son. 

Refutation of the Prabhakara View. 

Narayanarya declines to subscribe to the Prabhakara view for the 
following reasons: — (i) For one thing, the example adduced 
by the opponent does not prove his point. It was suggested 
that as there is plurality of causes of joy, the messenger’s 
utterance could only convey the news that something that 
could occasion joy has happened. An effective reply to this 
suggestion is that, for an identical reason, even the sentence tie 
up the cow ” {gam badhana) can only mean to the bystander that some¬ 
thing has to be done. What that task is he cannot easily guess. For, on 
hearing the words of the teacher, “ tie up the cow ”, the pupil is found 
to close his book, to get up from his scat, proceed to the garden and then, 
tie the cow. Which of these activities was referred to by the master’s 
command, the bystander has no means of understanding. 

(ii) Again, before entering upon any action, a person must have 
a knowledge of the action to be executed. This, in its turn, presupposes 
acquaintance with the objects connected thereto. The proper sequence 
is an insight into the meaning of the words uttered by the guru, the 
knowledge that a task has to be performed and then the actual perform¬ 
ance, i.e., the overt action. Words, then, must be taken to generate 
knowledge of objects, and not of what has to be effected. 

(iii) Further, it is not true that meanings of words are understood 
only from the commands given by elderly persons in daily intercourse. 
The father, mother, teacher or other elderly person points with the 
finger to dnferent objects in the environment and at the same time utters 
their respective names. The observant child learns in course of time 
that these words of themselves denote the several objects in the environ¬ 
ment and that the application of such and such names to such and such 
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objects is based upon the denotative power of words and that 
the meanings of words do not include a reference to actions. Later, at 
school, the teacher separates the words of a sentence and points to their 
meanings. 

Nydya Argument for God’s Existence, 

Next, Narayanarya examines the Nyaya doctrine that God’s exist¬ 
ence is established through inference. The main argument advanced by 
the Naiyayika to prove the existence of God may be stated as follows : — 
Being made up of parts, the earth, the mountain and other things 
composed of diverse parts and comprising this universe must be effects. 
And effects are everywhere found to point to efficient causes that are of 
the nature of agents who know the material (upaddna) and the auxiliary 
(upakarana) causes and who also know for whom and for what purpose 
these effects are intended. Clearly, this agent cannot be the finite souls 
themselves ; for, prior to creation, these souls being devoid of senses, 
body and also of knowledge (jiidna) and power (sakti) are scarcely 
different from non-sentient objects (acitkalpa). It is futile to suggest 
that the countless souls, though devoid of creative power in themselves, 
yet produce the world by virtue of their past karma ; for it makes the 
gratuitous assumption that the countless souls have performed diverse 
deeds, which share in common the responsibility for creating the world. 
The Naiyayika brushes aside the objection that the argument can at best 
establish that the creator of the world, like the maker of jars, furniture 
and so forth, is a person subject to karma, and not an omnipotent Lord. 
He thinks that if all the characteristics found in the illustrative example 
(drstdnta), whether they be relevant to the point at issue or not, must 
necessarily be inferred in the paksa (subject of the inference), there 
must be an end to all inference. 

Examination of the Nydya Argument. 

Subjecting this argument to a rigorous scrutiny, Narayanarya shows 
that, at best, it may establish only that the world needs a cause ; but 
that the author of the universe is a Supreme Personality endowed with 
auspicious qualities can only be learnt from the scriptures. The 
Naiyayika argued that the world with its wonderful shape points to a 
Supreme Person, even as towers, fortifications and the like point to 
competent agents; but that argument may as well prove, says 
Narayanarya, that, as in the examples cited, many persons are involved 
in creating the world. Considerations of economy of thought (Idghava ), 
he continues, are wholly beside the point; and consistently with the 
nature of the effect, namely, its wonderous shapes, diversity of author¬ 
ship must be inferred. He adds that if, on the analogy of jars, cloth and 
other objects in our environment, the existence of a maker of the world 
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is inferred, this maker must, like the potter, be subject to karma, and 
need not be omniscient. It is unreasonable on the part of the Naiyayika 
to suggest that the analogy should not be pressed beyond a certain point 
and that when all the features found in the illustrative example are 
inferred to exist in the paksa, there would be an end to all inference. 
For on the strength of the reason (hetu), the argument will certainly 
prove all those features that have not been proved by other pramdnas 
to be inconsistent with the case in question. As God is beyond the reach 
of other pramanas, none of the pramanas has shown that certain fea¬ 
tures present in the illustrative example will be inconsistent here. 
Hence the hetii must be taken to prove that the paksa does resemble 
the illustrative example (drstdnta) in all respects. 

The Naiyayika may still contend that the very distinction of the 
world from objects, like jars, must point to a creator who is an omnis¬ 
cient Lord, rather than a person who is subject to karma. But this, says 
Narayanarya, is untenable ; for he who is free from karma must be 
devoid of all contact with body, senses and the like, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, enter upon creative activity. And it is idle to contend that though 
devoid of body, senses and other faculties, he may create with the mere 
aid of his will (samkalpa) ; for there can be no samkalpa in the absence 
of the body. Should the Naiyayika contend that the creator of the 
world is eternally endowed with a body, it may be replied that this 
would contradict his belief that whatever is made up of parts is an effect 
and cannot be eternal. At best the Nyaya argument proves the existence 
of a person more competent than any of the finite souls ; but it would 
scarcely establish that he is at once the efficient and the material cause, 
and that he creates at one stroke this expansive world with the sole aid 
of his samkalpa. That such a God exists can be gathered only from the 
scriptures. 

The Bhdtta View. 

Assigning a distinctive position to verbal testimony (sahda), the 
Bhatta Mimamsaka holds that while perception and other pramanas 
may acquaint us with facts useful or otherwise, the Veda must exclu¬ 
sively serve some useful practical purpose or other, and, must, there¬ 
fore, point only to action. Since all utterances are meant for the 
communication of ideas, none would listen to statements, if they did not 
serve useful ends. Hence only such sentences as are relevant to our 
purposes can be treated as a source of true knowledge. The securing 
of pleasure (sukha-prdpti) and the avoidance of pain (duhkha-nivrtti) 
are the sole ends which man strives after. And these are to be attained 
only by performing certain actions and desisting from others. The 
performance of the jyotistoma sacrifice, for example, leads to celestial 
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bliss ; and the avoiding of injury (himsd) to living beings keeps away 
the terrors of hell (naraka). Those scriptural texts which neither 
initiate action nor inhibit it can never lead to pleasure or to the removal 
of suffering. Therefore, the Vedantic texts are to be taken as prompting 
or inhibiting activity, if they are to be regarded as a pramdna. 

To a superficial observer certain sentences which merely state facts, 
without initiating action (pravrtti) or prohibiting it (nivrtti), may 
appear to produce joy or to terminate pain. For example, the sentence 
“ Here is a treasure-trove ” causes happiness ; and the proposition, “ Here 
is no serpent ”, dispels fear. But the careful student will realise that 
it is the knowledge of the existence of the treasure, rather than its mere 
existence, that leads to joy. Hence, the sentence, “ Here is a treasure- 
trove ”, must be construed as conveying the command (vidhi), “You 
ought to understand that there is a treasure-trove.” 

Refutation of the Bhdtta View. 

Narayanarya disagrees with the Bhatta view and points out that 
even judgments which do not prompt action or inhibit it may yet serve 
useful ends. “ Here is a treasure-trove ” is useful in itself, in so far as 
it furnishes knowledge of the presence of hidden treasure. It is mere 
perversity to construe it as an injunction. Since knowledge is under the 
control of the pramdnas, and not of the self, knowledge cannot be the 
subject of a command. Perhaps it may be suggested that all that the 
vidhi means is “ Engage in such activities as will lead to this 
knowledge.” But in preference to this roundabout explanation, it is 
more reasonable to hold that it reveals the existence of the treasure and, 
thereby, produces joy. 

One may admit that this proposition occasions joy, but yet argue 
that there is no guarantee that it reveals the actual existence of treasure. 
Like the false promises deliberately used by elderly persons to create 
joy in children, the sentence in question may be false in fact and yet be 
the cause of joy. To this the author replies that this proposition, like 
the promises held out to children, produces pleasure only because it is 
accepted as true. The moment it is discovered to be false, it ceases to 
generate joy. But as regards the Upanisads, there being no subsequent 
contradiction (bddha-jndna), no doubts concerning their prdrndnya 
(truth-value) need be entertained at all. Consequently, Vedantic 
texts teaching the existence of Brahman have prdrndnya. 

Certain Vedic passages enjoining duties, such as the performance of 
visvajit sacrifice, do not contain any reference to the desirable results 
accruing from their performance. In such cases, the opponent is pre¬ 
pared to assume some comparatively trivial result and treat those 
passages as having logical value. When that is so, what difficulty could 
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he have in attributing prdTndnya to Vedantic texts which, at the very 
moment they are heard, deal directly with the supreme goal of life 
(parama-prayojana), namely, Brahman Himself. 

3. REFUTATION OF THE THEORY OF THE PHENOMENALITY 

OF THE WORLD 

(Vivartapaksa-pratiksepadhikdra.) 

Vivarta-vuda in Outline, 

The Advaitic doctrine that the world is a phenomenal appearance 
of Brahman is refuted in this chapter. The case for vivarta-vdda is 
stated by Advaitins as follows : —^The scriptures teach that Brahman, 
which is responsible for the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the 
world, is sat (reality), cit (consciousness) and ananda (bliss). It is 
without distinction of any kind (nirvisesa), self-lumhious (svayam- 
prakdsa) and without a second (advitiya) . Being clouded by ignorance 
(avidyd) which has no beginning. Brahman becomes the basis of the 
illusory appearance of this world of plurality. It is in this sense that 
Brahman is spoken of as the material cause (updddna~kdrana) of the 
world, and in no other. 

Refutation of Vivarta-vada, 

N^ayanarya points out that Brahman cannot be the cause of the 
world in this sense, by showing that the Advaitic theory that Brahman 
is pure being (sat), consciousness (cit) and bliss (ananda) and is 
without distinction (nirvisesa), and without a second (advitiya) is 
unsustainable. He proves also that there is no possibility of Brahman 
ever being clouded by avidya. 

To take the first of these points: — Sat cannot be treated as a jdti 
(class characteristic); for, according to the Advaitin, there is only one 
object wherein it is met with. Nor can sat denote ‘ what can be known ’ 
(prameya); for Brahman, on the Advaitic view, is not the object of 
knowledge. Nor yet can it signify distinction from unreality 
(asad-vyavrtti); for, if it did, the world which on that view is at once 
distinct from sat and asat (sadasad-vilaksana) would possess this 
character and would, therefore, have to be considered real (sat). 
It cannot also mean mere existence; for that would make Brahman 
a quality of some entity, since existence is a quality (dharma), 

The term ‘ cit' cannot be said to denote ‘ that which possesses 
consciousness (caitanya) for, on the Advaitic doctrine. Brahman 
does not possess consciousness, since it is consciousness itself. Nor can it 
denote ‘mere consciousness;' for, if so, knowledge obtained from the 
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pramdnas must be termed Brahman. Nor can Brahman be said to be 
cit in the sense of ajada (that which is other than non-sentience), de¬ 
noting what does not depend upon anything else for its manifestation. 
For Brahman would then be something that possesses a prakdsa which 
depends exclusively upon itself. But, as a prakdsa distinct from Brah¬ 
man is not admitted by the Advaitin, this interpretation of ‘cit’ is 
opposed to his view. 

Again, on the Advaitic position the term ananda cannot be assigned 
an intelligible meaning. Ananda cannot signify pleasure (sukha) ; for 
pleasure is well-known to be a quality of the soul; and Brahman is no 
quality. Ananda cannot denote ‘ being agreeble’ (anukulatva) , as it 
would raise the inevitable question: To whom is it agreeable ? Since 
there is no jiva (soul) besides Brahman, it cannot be said to be agree¬ 
able to the jiva. And since bhoktrtva (the character being an enjoyer) 
is denied to Brahman, ananda cannot be treated as an object of its own 
enjoyment. Should it be said that it means ‘ cessation of pain ’ 
(duhkhanivrtti) , it may be replied that Brahman would then become a 
negative principle. 

The expression ‘ advii^ya ^ cannot mean ‘ without a second ’. It 
cannot denote the absence of another Brahman like itself; for there 
would bo need of such a description only if there prevailed the view 
that Brahman is either twofold or manifold. But clearly, such a doc¬ 
trine was at no time maintained by any one. Again, ‘ advitiya ^ cannot 
denote that in respect of the world which is only an effect of Brahman, 
the latter is non-dual; for the doubt that they are different is least likely 
to arise, since all Vedantins are agreed that the cause and the effec- 
are non-different (ananya). 

The Advaitic Position, 

According to the Advaitins, upanisadic passages like “ In the begin¬ 
ning, my dear boy, all this was just Being, one only, and without a 
second teach that at the time of pralaya Brahman existed as a uni¬ 
tary principle, devoid of differences of any kind. The text “ There is 
no plurality here denies reality to multiplicity. The text “ Begin¬ 
ning with speech, a modification, a name asserts that effects are un¬ 
real. So also the passage “ All this is indeed Brahman”^® equates the 
world with Brahman for the purpose of negativing distinctions and 
showing that what was erroneously perceived as the world is not really 

15. Chdnd. Up., VI, 11. 1. 

16. Brfi. Up., IV, iv. 16. 

17. Chdnd, Up,, VI, i. 4. 

.18. Chdnd, Up,, m, xiv, 1. 
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the world, but Brahman only. The text “ He who knows Brahman 
crosses sorrow teaches that by jhana sorrow is terminated. And 
what is terminated by jhana must be avidyd (ignorance). 

All Pramanas Teach that Brahman is a Pure Unity. 

All the pramanas, the Advaitin continues, teach that Brahman is 
a pure unity, devoid of differences. To all appearance, perception 
(pratyaksa) acquaints us with plurality. But in reality, it gives us 
knowledge only of unity. Even granting that perception testifies to the 
aspect of manifoldness, its value as a pramana is negligible, since it is 
infected by bheda-vasanas (impressions of difference). As for scrip¬ 
tural testimony, the abheda srutis must, in the opinion of the Advaitin, 
be reckoned more authoritative than the bheda srutis. Reasoning also 
supports the view that Brahman is nirguna and that the world is 
mithyd (phenomenal). The arguments adduced by the Advaitin 
are the following—(i) All reference to bheda must be based on a 
unitary object; wherever there is an appearance of duality, the basis 
is unitary, as in the case of the moon appearing double in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. (ii) Being perceptible {drsya) the world is unreal; for 
whatever is perceived is unreal, as for example the silver wrongly per¬ 
ceived in the shell. 

The Scripture Does Not Teach a Nirvisesa-vastu. 

Narayanarya vigorously protests against the contention of the 
Advaitin explained so far and points out that no proposition can esta¬ 
blish a nirvisesa-vastu (distinctionless object); for, in its very nature, 
any judgment is a combination of words conveying different meanings, 
and it expresses the relationship of the different meanings conveyed by 
its parts. Consequently, the scriptural texts cannot teach a nirvisesa- 
vastu. Taking the text cited by the Advaitin—“ In the beginning, my 
dear boy, all this was just Being, one only and without a second”— 
Narayanarya shows that far from teaching Brahman to be a distinction¬ 
less entity, it really draws attention to Brahman possessing infinite 
perfections. The word ‘ agre ^ (in the beginning) points to a time; 
dsit to an act; ^ idam sat ^ to the fact of the world existing in the form 
of sat; ‘ekam eva^ denotes that Brahman devoid of name and form is the 
material cause of the world. ^ Advitiya ^ signifies that there was 
no other controller (adisthdna) besides Brahman Himself. 

Whether it is taken as teaching the true modes of meditation (upd- 
sana) or the nature of reality (tattva) , the text “ There is no plurality 
here ” (ne’ha nana asti) necessarily presupposes a listener (prarmtd ). 


19. Chdnd. Up., Vn, i. 
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Its real intention is to deny a world that has not its being in Brahman 
(ahrahmdtmaka). This idea is echoed in the following verse of the 
Bhagavad Gita. “There is nothing moveable or immoveable wherein 
I am not present as an Inner controller.’*20 

The “ ne’ti, ne’ti ” text far from denying attributes to Brahman 
asserts that the attributes referred to in the context do not exhaust 
Brahman’s nature. As Badarayana^^ pertinently remarks, immediately 
after the ne^ti text there follow passages attributing qualities to 
Brahman. 

The text “ Vacarambanam vikaro : . . ” cannot, unless violence is 
done to it, teach that effects are unreal and that they are merely modifi¬ 
cations. Its aim is only to show that the cause and the effect are non- 
different. The world, being an effect, is non-differcnt from Brahman. 
From this text it would not follow that Brahman is nirvisesa (without 
distinction) or that the world is phenomenal (mithyd ). 

The passage, “ All this is, indeed. Brahman ” (sarvam khalu idam 
Brahman) does not deny plurality; it only affirms that the world has 
Brahman for its self, that the world has its source and support in Brah¬ 
man and that it is dissolved in Brahman. To believe that the world 
has the same status as that of the silver perceived in the shell is to forget 
that, unlike silver, the world is not later perceived as false. 

The text, “ The knower of Brahman crosses sorrow” asserts that 
knowledge dispels the travails of samsdra. It is well to remember that 
this saving knowledge is of the nature of updsana (meditation), and is 
not mere knowledge of the import of the sruti texts (vdkyaianya- 
jndna ). 

Ahheda-srutis are Not More Authoritative than Bheda-srutis. 

It cannot be said that ahhecla-srutis have greater authority, in so 
far as they came later and suppress the bheda-srutis; for there is no 
warrant for maintaining that subsequent knowledge is more authorita¬ 
tive than the earlier. If such a view were tenable, the preception of 
the double moon coming after the realisation that there is but a single 
moon must be valid. 

Perception Does Not acquaint us with a Nirvisesa-vastu, 

The assertion that pratyaksa (perception), being infected by dosa 
. (defect) in the shape of hheda-vdsand, is of little value assumes without 
proof that hheda-vdsands are a defect. Any attempt to show that they 

20. Bhagavad Gita, X, 39. “Na tadasti vina yat syan maya bhutam cara- 
caram.” 

.21. Ved. Sutra, III. ii. 21. 
c 
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are a defect lands the Advaitin in the difficulty of mutual dependence 
(anyonyasraya). If hheda-jndna (knowledge of difference) is an illu¬ 
sion, then the impressions (vdsands) generated by them would consti¬ 
tute a defect. But, it is only when the bheda-vdsands are considered a 
defect, that their cause, viz., the knowledge of multiplicity (bheda- 
jndna) , could be condemned as illusory. To try to obviate the difficulty 
of anyonydsraya by saying that knowledge of difference is illusory, since 
the upanisadic passages teach a nirvisesa-vastu is to commit the fallacy 
of cakraka (circular reasoning). If it can be shown that the pramanas 
which generate bheda-jndna are defective, because they are beset with 
hheda-vdsands, it would follow that the upani§ads teach nirvisesa-vastu. 
If it is proved that the upanisads teach a nirvisesa-vastu, then, it would 
follow that bheda-jndna is erroneous. If it is determined that bheda^ 
jndna is erroneous, bheda-vdsands dependent thereon would be rooted 
in error and would consequently prove that all pramanas yielding 
bheda-jndna would be weak. 

Inference (anumdna) Cannot Establish a Distinctionless Object. 

The arguments advanced by the Advaitin to prove the reality of a 
distinctionless Brahman and the phenomenality of the world turn out, 
on examination, to be fallacious. It is quite easy to devise arguments 
in support of the opposite contention. E.g. (i) Being imperceived, like 
the horns of a hare, Brahman is asat. (ii) The world is sat (real) ; be¬ 
cause, like the atman, it is not falsified later. 

The Advaitic View that Brahman is Nirvisesa. 

Countless passages such as “ Satyam jnanam anantam ’’ may appear 
to speak of Brahman as possessed of infinite perfections, like omniscience. 
They really teach, says the Advaitin, that Brahman is nirvise§a. He 
seeks to explain his position as follows: —^The text “ Satyam jnanam 
anantam” does not speak of a visista-vastu, but only refers to a part¬ 
less whole of reality {akhanda-svarupa). If it referred to an object 
possessing qualities, it must denote the qualities and also convey the 
idea that the object possessing them is unitary. In that case, there 
could be no unity in the judgment. Again, as the function of each attri¬ 
bute is to mark off its possessor from those not owning it, the three 
visesanas (qualifications) mentioned must point to three different ob¬ 
jects. Hence the three words of the text cannot be taken to attribute 
qualities to a single object. A possible objection is that if these words 
did not refer to visesanas but only pointed to an identical object, they 
would be idle repetitions. But this objection is pointless, since the 
words in question refer to different aspects of Brahman, viz., asad-vya- 
vrtti (being opposed to unreality), and ajnana-vyavytti (being opposed 
to ignorance) 
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“ It may be objected that this amounts to admitting that Brahman 
is savisesa. But this is not an insuperable objection, for asad-vydvrtti, 
aj^na-vydvrtti and so forth are not the qualities of Brahman, but Brah¬ 
man itself. There is nothing strange in identifying Brahman with 
vyavrtti; because such a procedure is adopted in the case of guna 
(quality), jdti (generic feature) and kriyd (action). Whiteness, for 
example, is distinct from its substrate and from other colours. The 
character of being distinct from others (svetaravydvrtti) is whiteness 
itself, and not a quality of whiteness; for the simple reason that 
a quality is not supposed to possess a quality. Hence it may be con¬ 
cluded, Brahman is nirvisesa.^^ 

Refutation of the Advaitic View that Brahman is Nirvisesa, 

Narayanarya says that the formula “ satyam jnanam anantam 
asserts that Brahman is a unitary principle endowed with visesanas. 
Each word therein refers to a visista-vastu (an object possessing qualifi¬ 
cations) ; and from the co-ordination of all the words it is learnt that 
the entities referred to by the words are identical. The opponent 
asked: Should there not be as many objects (visesya) as there are 
visesanas (qualifications) in the text ? The reply is that so long as the 
different visesanas are not contradictory and may well co-exist in a 
single entity they will not point to a plurality of bases. ‘Being broken¬ 
horned, ’ ‘ling -horned ’ and ‘ hornless ’ are obviously contradictory fea¬ 
tures and, therefore, cannot be attributed to one and the same cow. 
But bigness, blueness and fragrance are not contradictory qualities in 
the same flower and may well co-exist. Even so, satyam, jndnam and 
anantam may well characterise the same reality. Brahman. 

On the analogy of guna, jdti and kriyd, the Advaitin maintained that 
ajndna^vydvrtti and the like are not the attributes of Brahman, but 
Brahman itself, and that Brahman is nirvisesa. But his argument is 
unsound. For in the case of gwna, jdti and kriyd, vyavrtti is treated 
as the very essence of guna, jdti or kriyd, since a quality can have no 
quality. But the case of dravya (substance) is different. ‘ Being dis¬ 
tinct from a cloth (pata-vydvrtti)^ is not the svarupa of the jar, but 
its quality. Even so, asad-vyavrtti and the like are the qualities of 
Brahman. Thus it is clear that Brahman is savisesa. 

Pratyaksa Yields Knowledge of Manifoldness. 

Since pratyaksa (perception) acquaints us with a world of distinc¬ 
tions, it is unreasonable on the part of the Advaitin to maintain that 
Brahman is advitiya, in the sense of being devoid of vijdtiya-bheda 
(distinction from dissimilar objects). 
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The Advaitic View that Pratyaksa Cannot Apprehend Difference, 

The Advaitin replies that perception can never apprehend differ¬ 
ence (hheda). For whether hheda signifies anyonydhhdva (mutual 
negation) or something else, in any case knowledge of difference pre¬ 
supposes knowledge of dsraya (substrate) and pratiyogin (the object 
from which it differs). Being momentary (ksanika) , perception cannot 
apprehend both the substrate and the object from which it differs. If 
bheda denotes anyonyabhava, the perceptual judgment “This is not a 
cloth ” points either to the ‘this’ or to “ not a cloth/^ If the former, it 
cannot point to anything else; and if it points to ‘not a cloth ’ it must 
presuppose the antecedent affirmation “ This is a cloth.” But it cannot 
point to both, as perception is momentary. If hheda denotes something 
different from anyonydhhdva, even then anyonydhhdva' must first 
have been grasped. Take for example the judgment “ This is a jar.” 
It implies distinction from cloth and other objects. Thus, even here 
anonyabhava is presupposed. Thus all the difficulties of the first alter¬ 
native confront this also. Hence, pratyaksa cannot generate hheda^ 
jhdna. 

The Advaitin adds perception apprehends mere existence (sanmd^ 
tra), not limited by space and time. In cognitions such as “The jar 
exists,” and “ The cloth exists,” ‘ the invariable element (anuvar- 
tamdna) , viz., sat (existence), like the subject in the erroneous 
perception “ This is silver,” is rooted in perception; while the variable 
elements {vydvartamdna), viz, jar and cloth, like the predicative ele¬ 
ment ‘silver’ in the illusion “ This is silver,” are born of illusion 
(hhrdnti-mula ). 

Anticipating the objection that when our normal perceptions, 
imlike the objects of illusory cognition, are not later contra¬ 
dicted, they cannot be condemned as illusory, the Advaitin 
replies that even in true cognitions there is hadha (contradiction, sub- 
lation), in so far as there is vyavrtti, the fruit of hadha. When a jar, for 
example, is perceived, its distinction from cloth (pata-vyavrtti) is im¬ 
plied. The cognition “ This is cloth ” likewise implies distinction from 
the jar (ghata^vydvrtti), 

Refutation of the Advaitic View. 

Subjecting the Advaitic view to a searching analysis, the author 
shows that none of the arguments of the opponent is tenable and con¬ 
cludes that hheda is vouched for by pratyaksa. The Advaitin urged 
that since hheda-jndna presupposes knowledge of dharmin (substrate) 
and of the pratiyogin, (that from which it differs), it cannot be furnish¬ 
ed by perception, which is a momentary process. But the fact is hheda 
is nothing more than jdti, (generic property). It does not signify either 
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anyonydhhdva or something else. It is the prdkdra (mode) of objects, 
and is always apprehended along with the prakdrin. At no time is the 
prdkdrin perceived in insolation from the prdkdra. It is impossible to 
perceive a cow, for instance, without noticing its colour, size, shape 
and other features. To recognise that a given object is distinct from 
another, there need be no memory of the pratiyogin.^^ It is because at 
the very outset an object is recognised as being distinct from others, the 
person who desires to secure that object acts in an appropriate manner 
even in the absence of a knowledge of the pratiyogin. 

The Advaitin may contend that since hheda-jndna, taking the form 
This is distinct from that ”, clearly presupposes a knowledge of the 
dharmin and of the pratiyogin, it is impossible to perceive an object, at 
the very outset as being distinct from another. The reply is that the 
apprehension of difference (hheda-grahana), like the cognition of non- 
difference (ahheda-grahana) y is of two kinds. Of two objects which 
are similar to each other in colour, size, shape and so forth, it may be 
said, “ This is not non-different from that.” A second variety of abheda- 
grahana takes the form, This is the pen which I used yesterday.” 
Similarly, the two varieties of hlieda-grahana are (i) “ The motor car 
is different from a steam engine ”, and (ii) “ This is a tree ”. For the 
first type, knowledge of the pratiyogin (that from which it differs) is 
needed. Knowledge of the steam engine is essential, before a person 
can distinguish the motor car from the locomotive engine. But for 
apprehending the second variety of difference pratiyogi-jMna (the 
knowledge of what it differs from) is not necessary. 

When the Advaitin argues that sat alone is grasped in perception, as 
sat is the only persistent element therein, he is contradicting his theory 
that sat is not an object of perception. It is admitted on all hands that 
the eye has the capacity to cognise not bare existence, but the colour, 
the object possessing that colour ar»d also the other qualities inherent 
in that object. 

There is no value in the suggestion made by the Advaitin that the 
variable elements in our perceptions are to be condemned as fictitious, 
even as the predicate element in the illusory cognition, “ This is silver,” 
is rejected as false. For ‘silver’ is rejected as wholly imaginary 
(kdlpanika), not because it is a variable factor, but because it Is later 
contradicted (hddhita ). 

Vydvrtti is not the result of hadha, as the Advaitin imagines. 
Badha (contradiction) consists in denying that the given object exists at 

22. Vide. Note 104 on p. 69 of Siddhitraya (Annamalai University Philosophi¬ 
cal Series). 
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the time, and place and in the context specified. Vyavrtti, on the 
other hand, signifies the distinction of one entity from another. 

The Advaitic Conception of Ajndna is Indefensible. 

According to the Advaitin, unitary Brahman, becoming clouded by 
ajndna, imagines a world of multiplicity. What is the precise signi¬ 
ficance he attaches to the term ajndna ? 

Statement of the Advaitic Theory. 

AjMna, says the Advaitin, is not the negation of knowledge 
(jndndbhdva); for, in that case, it cannot cloud Brahman. Nor can it 
account for adhydsa (illusion). For an identical reason, ajnana is not 
anyathd-jhdna (wrong knowledge). It is a positive entity (bhdva- 
rupa), which is distinct from jndna-pdgabhdva (antecedent non-exist¬ 
ence of jnana). It is termed Maya or Tamas, and cannot be described 
as either sat or asat and it is dispelled by true knowledge of reality. 

Its existence is established by sruti (scriptural testimony), srut- 
yarthdpatti, (presumption), anumdna (inference) and pratyaksa (per¬ 
ception) . 

Sruti. —A Taittiriya text commencing with the words, “ Then 
it was neither Being nor non-Being ” ^ proclaims Tamas alone existed ; 
and all things were clouded by Tamas.’’ A Svetasvatara text makes it 
clear that ajnana is referred to as Maya or Prakrti. “ What is called 
Maya is to be understood as prakrti.” 

Srutyarthdpatti. —^The famous Chandogya text, “ Tat tvam asi ” ^ 
identifies the jiva with Brahman. But as the two have sharply con¬ 
trasted features, they cannot be identical. To reconcile this contradic¬ 
tion, it has to be assumed that one of the two things equated must be 
unreal. And the unreal entity must be the handiwork of ajnana. 

Anumdna. —^That ajnana is a positive entity (bhava-rupa) may be 
proved by inference also. Take the argument.—^Knowledge arising from 
one or the other of the pramanas presupposes something else, which is 
different from the anterior non-existence of that knowledge. This 
something else clouds the object of that knowledge, and is terminated 
by the knowledge resulting from the pramanas. It also dwells in the 
same place as that knowledge; because knowledge illumines an object 
not hitherto illumined; just as the first flash of light proceeding from 
the lamp presupposes a darkness which is a positive entity and which 


23. Tait. Up., II, viii. 9. 

24. Svet. Up., IV. 10. 

25. Chdnd. Up.. VI, viii. 7. 
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the light is now able to dispel and which clouded the object now 
illumined. 

Pratyaksa, —^Perception also establishes the existence of ajfidna. 
Direct cognitions, such as “I am ignorant” and “I do not know myself, 
nor others besides myself”, show that perception reveals the existence 
of ajfidna. The ignorance referred to here is not the negation of know¬ 
ledge (the antecedent non-existence of knowledge); for, if so, this nega¬ 
tion of knowledge would have to be revealed by non-apprehension 
(anupalahdhi) . But, as a matter of fact, it is apprehended directly, and 
is, thus, akin to the perception of pleasure expressed in the judgment 
“ I am experiencing pleasure.” Even granting that the negation of know¬ 
ledge can be the object of perception, the cognition in question does not 
denote the bare absence of knowledge (jndndhhdva), For at the very 
moment of this cognition there must be the knowledge of (i) the ‘ I ’, 
the substrate (dsraya) of this abhdva, (ii) of the jndndhhdva itself 
(visaya) and (iii) knowledge (the pratiyogin or counter-correlative). 
Therefore, this cognition has for its object something positive, and not 
the negation of knowledge. The advantage in making ajfidna a positive 
something is that it can be perceived without a knowledge of the prati¬ 
yogin, even as darkness is directly perceived without the mediation of 
any other knowledge. 

It may be asked : How can Sdksi-caitanya (witness, the seer within 
the jiva), whose nature is to illumine the true nature of things, co-exist 
with bhavarupa ajfidna which veils reality ? But the reply is the 
SdksUcaitanya* does not illumine the true nature of the real, since reality 
is self-luminous. On the other hand, Sdksi-caitanya is a percipient of 
ajhana. The Sdksin and ajfidna may well co-exist. There is no danger 
of the Sdksi-caitanya terminating ajfidna. When we make the per- 
ception,“ This is silver ”, silver does not cease to exist. When the seer 
perceives the ajnana, ajhana does not cease to exist. Thus, bhdva- 
rupa-ajfidna is not without valid proof. 

Refutation of the Advaitic Notion of Ajfidna. 

Scripture Does Not Establish Ajfidna. 

Against this contention, Narayanarya points out that in the scrip¬ 
tural text cited by the Advaitin the term Tanias refers to darkness, or to 
prakrti where tamoguna is preponderant. It does not refer to ajfidna. 
Prakrti is referred to as tamas, because it clouds Brahman, even as 
darkness veils objects. SvetdSvatara upanisad mentions maya as an 
alternative name to prakrti, because it creates wonderful ‘objects. The 
term mdyd denotes that which works wonders. Maya is two-fold: 
(i) mdyd that creates hhrdnti-jndna and (ii) mdyd that creates wonders* 
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Since prakrti creates wonderful things, such as mahat (intellect) and 
ahamkdra (egoity), it is called mdyd. 

Arthdpatti Does Not Teach Ajndna, 

It was suggested that unless the existence of ajndna is assumed, no 
intelligible meaning can be assigned to the text “tat tvam asi’^ which 
equates the finite self with the Infinite. Surely, it is possible to justify 
the text without postulating ajndna. The text in question teaches that 
Brahman which is the cause of the world and Brahman which has the 
jiva for His prakdra are identical, and not that the jiva is Brahman itself. 

Anumdna Does Not Establish Aihdna. 

The argument advanced by the Advaitin only establishes that all 
knowledge arising from prayndnas has hhdvarupa-ajhdna for its ante¬ 
cedent. This knowledge itself, resting as it does upon anumana pramana, 
must presuppose a hhdvarupa-aihdna —^and that knowledge, another 
ajndna and so on ad infinitum. If, in order to obviate this infinite re¬ 
gress, it is suggested that this knowledge furnished by anumdna does 
not presuppose an ajndna^ then, the argument is liable to be charged 
with anekdnta dosa. For there is at least one instance where the hetu 
(reason) is present, while the sddhya is absent. There is at least 
one case where knowledge arising from pramanas is not preceded 
by ajnana. Again, the illustrative example of. the flash of light is defec¬ 
tive in not possessing the sddhana or hetu {sddhana-vikala). For the 
light of the lamp does not illumine objects hitherto unknown. The illu¬ 
mining power belongs to consciousness only. There may be light, but 
if there is no consciousness, there wil be no lighting up of object. The 
senses are the causes of the origination of knowledge. The light merely 
discharges an auxiliary function by dispelling the darkness which pre¬ 
vented the organs from giving rise to knowledge. 

Pratyaksa Does Not Prove Ajndna. 

The claim that ajndna as a positive entity is the object of perception 
is not justified. For the perceptive judgment “ I am ignorant (mean¬ 
ing “ That I am ignorant is realised by me”), yields knowledge of (i) 
the “ I ” or the Ego which owns the ignorance (the dsraya) , (ii) the 
ignorance itself (visaya) and (iii) knowledge (the pratiyogin, the 
counter correlative). When the cognition conveys knowledge of the 
dsraya, the visaya and the pratiyogin^ it is wrong to assert that it makes 
us aware of ignorance: 

Again, in accordance with the Advaitic principle that knowledge of 
the self terminates ajndna, the knowledge of the Ego furnished by this 
perception must dissipate, and not cognise, ajndna. To say that it is 
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only clear and distinct knowledge that could remove ajndna, and that 
the vague knowledge of the Ego furnished by this perception can co-exist 
with ajndna is as self-contradictory as the assertion that jndna and the 
negation of jndna can exist side by side. 

Further, there is no force in the contention that, like darkness, 
hhdvarupa-aindna is apprehended directly, without the thought of any¬ 
thing else. For, unlike ajhana, darkness is regarded as a substance. 
That is why when darkness is seen its correlate (light) need not be 
thought of. When, however, darkness is conceived as the opposite of 
light, the thought of the pratiyooin (light) is required. But ajndna, 
whether understood as the negation of knowledge (jndndbhdva) or 
wrong knowledge (anyathd-jndna) or the opposite of knowledge, neces¬ 
sarily presupposes the thought of its pratiyogin (jndna). Thus, none 
of the pramdnas mentioned by the Advaitin can really prove the exist¬ 
ence of ajndna. 

Ajndna Which is said to Cloud Brahman Can Have No Asraya (basis). 

Since the jiva is himself the product of ajndna, he cannot be its 
basis. Nor can Brahman be its basis ; for, on the Advaitic view, it is 
not the basis of knowledge, but knowledge itself; and what is not the 
basis of jndna cannot be the basis of ajndna. That is why the jar, which 
is not the basis of jndna, is never spoken of as the seat of ajndiia. 

Ajndna Cannot Cloud Brahmen. 

To cloud an object is to prevent a knowledge of that entity from 
arising. But as Brahman is not admitted by the Advaitins to be an ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, it cannot be clouded. Again, as Brahman is con¬ 
sciousness itself (prakdsa-svarupa), its clouding would amount to its 
own destruction (svarupa-ndsa). 

Is this ajndna known either before or after it has veiled Brahman ? 
Either alternative would lead to an unwelcome result. If Brahman 
witnesses it before it has cast its spell, there would be no need to posit 
ajndna or tirodhdna (clouding) in order to account for the perception of 
difference (bheda). For if Brahman could perceive ajndna when it is 
not clouded. Brahman could as well perceive bheda which is the result 
of ajndna. If ajndna clouds Brahman and is known subsequently, 
ajndna obscures Brahman’s nature by its very existence (sat). If so, 
it would follow that it is real; and cannot be dispelled by knowledge. 
And the world would be real, and not mithyd as the Advaitin thinks. 

AjMna cannot he dispelled. 

The belief that ajnana is dispelled by knowledge of Ihe true nature 
of Brahman is without a foundation. For this knowledge must be either 
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Brahman itself which is of the essence of consciousness or a knowledge 
apprehending this supreme consciousness. On the former view, ajnana 
cannot be said to dwell in Brahman; for, when knowledge of reality 
which is Brahman itself exists, ajnana stands dispelled; and when 
ajnana prevails. Brahman cannot exist. The latter view is equally un¬ 
acceptable, because Brahman is not, on the Advaitic view, the object 
{vi§aya) of knowledge. 

The Advaitin may contend that what dispels ajnana is the know¬ 
ledge that Brahman is without a second (advitiya) . But this contention 
is futile; for this knowledge must be either the very essence (svarupa) 
of Brahman or a quality of Brahman. It cannot be the first, since it 
would imply that, before that knowledge arose, Brahman must be deem¬ 
ed to have been non-existent. Nor can it be the second; for it would 
amount to abandoning absolute monism and admitting that Brahman is 
endowed with distinctions. 

Slightly modifying his positiqn the Advaitin may urge that the 
knowledge which dispels ignorance concerning Brahman is the know¬ 
ledge that the world is mithyd (phenomenal). But this reasoning 
would fare no better; because such a knowledge may drive out the 
antithetical thought that the world is real; but it would be powerless to 
dispel ignorance of Brahman. For this ignorance is not opposed to the 
thought of the unreality of the cosmos. It is futile to argue that the 
illusoriness of the world is true knowledge of Brahman, since prapanca- 
mithydtva (the illusoriness of the world) and Brahma-svarupa (the 
essence of Brahman) are not identical. Thus it is abundantly clear that 
the Advaitic doctrine of an avidyd, which is positive in form (bhdva- 
rupa)y which veils Brahman and dwells therein, and which is termi¬ 
nated by knowledge of Brahman, is illogical. 

Brahman Under the Influence of Avidyd is Not the Material Cause. 

To the question whether it is Brahman or avidyd or both that act 
as the material cause of the world, the Advaitin is unable to furnish a 
satisfactory answer. Brahman cannot be the material cause ; for, if so, 
on the well, accepted principle that the cause and the effect 
should share the same features, the world would have to be considered 
real (sat) . Avidyd cannot be the updddna-kdrana, since the scriptures 
speak of Brahman as the material cause. Nor can Brahman and avidyd 
conjointly act as the material cause of the world; for, in that event, 
the world should exhibit the contradictory features of sentience and 
non-sentience (jadatva and ajadatva)^ and of reality and unreality. 

The Advaitin may state that Brahman is the upadana-kdrana 
only in the sense that it is the basis of the illusory presentation of the 
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world, even as shell is the basis of the erroneous perception of silver. 
To clarify his position, he may elaborate the analogy and say that the 
erroneous perception, “ This is silver,” does not have real silver as its 
object (visaya)y since silver is not present nearabout. It cannot be 
maintained that this cognition does not point to an object at all; since 
an objectless cognition is an impossibility. Nor can the cognition refer 
to itself; for the judgment always treats of an object outside. It does 
not point to a negative fact (asat) ; for it takes the positive form “ This 
is silver.” Nor is it representative cognition (smrti) ; for it is presenta- 
tive cognition (anubhava). As the cognition takes the form ‘‘This is 
silver,” and not “ This is a shell,” it cannot be said to point to the shell. 
The only way out of this impasse is to suppose, says the Advaitin, that, 
on account of certain defects (dosa), a mysterious silver arises for the 
time being in the shell and explains the cognition of silver. This 
mysterious silver is not asat, because it is perceived ; nor is it sat, 
because it is later falsified. Therefore, it is sadasadvilaksana (distinct 
from reality and unreality). In a like manner, on account of avidyd 
this world which is sad-asad-anirvacamya (incapable of being described 
either as sat or asat) arises and accounts for the perception of the mani¬ 
fold world. Since even an illusion must have a basis (adhisthana), 
this illusion of the world must have Brahman for its basis. It is 
only in so far as Brahman is the basis of the appearance of the world, 
that Brahman is described as the material cause (upaddna-karana) of 
the world. 

In reply to this, Narayanarya points out that the analogy is un¬ 
helpful ; because the perception of silver is due to the fact that the 
brightness-aspect of the shell is noticed, while the shell-aspect present 
therein is overlooked. But a similar explanation does not apply to the 
perception of the world of multiplicity; for, consistently with 
the Advaitic conception of Brahman as niiwisesa and nirakara, it is 
impossible to maintain that certain aspects of Brahman are known, 
while others are not. Hence it is unreasonable to assert that the 
world of plurality is illegitimately superposed on unitary Brahman. 

The Advaitic doctrine that silver of an inexplicable kind (anir- 
vacaniya rajata) arises in the shell at the time of the illusion uncon¬ 
vincing ; for the selfsame object cannot possess the contradictory 
features of being at once distinct from sat and of being distinct from 
asat 


To account for the perception of silver (khydti) and its later sub¬ 
let ion (hadha) , it is unnecessary to posit a mysterious •silver which is 
at once distinct from sat and asat A simpler hypothesis would be to 
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treat the erroneous cognition as a case of mistaking one thing for an¬ 
other (anyasya anyathabhdvana). 

If an indescribable silver does not arise, and if error consists in 
mistaking one thing for another, what, the Advaitin might ask, is the 
object referred to in the illusory cognition “ This is silver ” ? It must 
be replied, he continues, that it is the shell. But how can, he might 
again ask, the shell be the object when silver is apprehended ? 

The author meets this query by saying that what appears need 
not be the object. In fact, that object is to be considered the visaya 
which is marked off from others by the knowledge arising from the 
sense organ which is in contact with that particular object. 

Perhaps the Advaitin may ask : How can silver be cognised, when 
it is not in contact with the senses ? The author replies that the same 
difficulty confronts the opponent also. Ho must explain how the in¬ 
describable silver is cognised, when it is not in contact with the senses. 
If he tries to meet it by saying that even in the absence of sensory con¬ 
tact, the indescribable silver may be presented on account of defects 
(dosa), it is open to the author to furnish a similar explanation that the 
silver is apprehended when only the shell is in contact with the senses 
owing to a sensory defect. 

Narayanarya further points out that the- Advaitin too accepts 
anyatha-khyati without being aware of it. It is because the perceiver 
mistakes the indescribable silver for real silver that he proceeds to pick 
it. If, however, he recognises it as indescribable, such an activity 
would scarcely follow. 

Moreover, the Advaitin must explain how anirvacanhja silver is 
cognised and spoken of as silver. If he says that it is due to the gene¬ 
ric feature (jati) of silver-ness (rajatatva) present therein, it may be 
asked whether this jdti is describable or indescribable. On the 
former alternative, it cannot any longer be referred to as ctnirvacuntya 
silver. On the latter alternative, real silver cannot be perceived, or 
referred to, as silver. Therefore, an indescribable something cannot 
be spoken of, or recognised, as silver. The upshot of the whole dis¬ 
cussion is that since a distinctionless (nirvisesa) Brahman cannot be 
the basis of the illusory presentation of the world- of plurality, the 
view that Brahman appears as the world and is the material 
cause thereof is untenable. 
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4. REFUTATION OF BRAHMA-PARINAMA-VADA. 

(Parindma-pratiksepadhikdra) 

The Teaching of Bhdskara, 

Lest the parinama-vada established in the preceding chapter should 
be confounded with the Brahma-parinama-vada of the Bhedabheda- 
vadins, the author gives in this and the succeeding chapter a critical 
exposition of two of the leading schools of Bhedabheda philosophy and 
shows that they are far removed from his own doctrine. The view 
that is first taken up for examination may be identified as that expound¬ 
ed by Bhaskara. Expressed in bare outlines his teachings are 
as follows : At the time of pralaya (cosmic rest) Brahman was a 

unitary reality devoid of differences, but possessed of omnipotence 
(sarva-sakti) ; and at srsti (creation) it transformed itself into finite 
souls (hhoktd, literally ‘ enjoyer ’) and non-sentient objects (hhogya, 
literally ‘ objects of enjoyment ’) . The objects of the world are, thus, 
constituted of Brahman (Brahma-maya) , mere modifications of 
Brahman, even as jars, cups and so forth are the transformations of clay. 
This view, it is claimed, is the logical outcome of scriptural teachings, 
such as Brahman is the material cause (upaddna-kdrana) of the 
world ” and All objects of the world are, in reality. Brahman 
Taken in the light of these assertions the upanisadic description of 
Brahman as being unchanging (aparirmmi) must be considered to teach 
that though Brahman is, in its essential nature, changeless, it under¬ 
goes modification when it is in association with upadhi-sakti. This 
theory alone, it is further claimed by Bhaskara, renders possible a 
harmonious synthesis of the conflicting upanisadic texts—the bheda- 
srutis, the ahheda-sriUis and those speaking of an origin (iitpatti) and 
dissolution (pralaya) for man (purusa) and matter (prakrti). 

The Naiyayika objects to this theory on the ground that it only 
proves that Brahman and the world are wholly disparate; for the 
cause and the effect are everywhere known to be different, 
in as much as they serve different purposes (vyavahdra), have 
different forms (dkdra) and are denoted by different names 
(ndma) . If, however, they are said to be identical there would be 
no need to posit several factors conducive to the production of the 
effect. The Bhedabheda-vadin easily meets this objection by pointing 
out that just as the jar is recognised to be no other than clay 
in a different shape, the world is Brahman in a new shape. Though the 
two are non-different (ananya), causal factors would still be required 
to account for the different structures (samsthdna)i that the 
cause assumes in becoming the effect. Differences in state could easily 
accQunt for differences in respect of name, form and purpose. 
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Refutation of Bhdskara^s Teaching. 

Against the teachings of Bhaskara, Narayanarya has plenty of 
shots in his locker. (1) He points out that what transforms itself into 
the world cannot be Brahman; nor can it be an Isvara distinct from 
Brahman. For the scriptures assert unequivocally that Brahman is 
changeless (aparindmi) ; and there is little warrant for posting 
a God different from the Absolute. (2) Next he shows that it is quite 
possible to admit that Brahman is the material cause of the world and 
that all objects of the world are indeed Brahman without being forced 
to subscribe to Brahma-parinama-vada. (Vide Brahma-svarupadhikara 
for a detailed consideration of this point). (3) Then he draws attention to 
the manifest contradiction involved in asserting that matter (acit) is 
the modification of Brahman which is essentially consciousness (cid- 
rupa). It is no escape to suggest that all objects really possess caitanya- 
sakti, but that, in the so-called material objects, consciousness 
(caitanya) has been obscured, for when caitanya is never met with in 
matter, it must reasonably be said to be bereft of conscious power. 

(4) Against the allegation made by the Bhedabhedavadin that 
sruti and smrti texts speak of men and material things as being subject 
to origination and destruction, Narayanarya replies that the scriptures 
really describe prakrti as ajd and characterise the purusa or atman as 
aja, as having no destruction (avindsi) and as being eternal (nitya). 
He goes on to state that in the light of these texts, those referring to 
the destruction of men and things must reasonably be supposed to refer, 
not to their annihilation, but to their attaining oneness (cldhhdva) 
with Brahman at pralaya, that is, becoming inseparable from Brahman, 
and, therefore, incapable of being treated as different from Him. 

He also mentions some of the main difficulties in the way of accepting 
the view that souls are non-eternal. For one thing, on this view, deeds 
performed already would have to go without fruition (krtandsa) ; and 
the jiva would have to experience the fruits of actions not performed by 
himself (akrtdbhydgama). Besides, if at pralaya the souls are des¬ 
troyed they would have to be freshly created at srsti and endowed with 
an equipment of body, senses and so forth, even though they have per¬ 
formed no karma. 

Again the updsanas prescribed for the attainment of moksa would 
become pointless; for the jTva being non-eternal would not continue to 
exist to experience the blessed state. 

Should it be said that moksa signifies the destruction of the soul 
(dtmandsa) , and that the updsanas are needed for bringing 
this about, it may be replied that they are quite unnecessary, 
since at pralaya the souls are sure to be destroyed. It may 
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be suggested that the updsanas are intended for those who are 
impatient and do not wish to wait till pralaya. But it is least likely 
that men will ever be in a hurry to secure this state. In fact, if mok§a 
meant dtmandsa^ men would run away at the very mention of it. It is 
open to the objector to say that men will long for dtmandsa, since it 
leads to the termination of miseries (duhkha-nivrtti). True, people 
long for duhkha-nivrtti, but not at the cost of their very existence. 

Further, while all people strive for pleasure, only those who are at 
present experiencing sorrows will yearn for escape therefrom. There¬ 
fore, moksa in the sense of duhkha-nivrtti cannot be treated as a puru- 
§artha (object of human aspiration) . Besides, there is no warrant for 
interpreting mokj^ to be a negative state of painlessness. The 
scriptures describe it in positive terms, as denoting experience of bliss 
(dnanda ). 

(5) Narayanarya then urges that the positing of an upddhi whether 
in the shape of a substance or in the shape of a quality (sdma'rthya) 
militates against belief in a unitary reality. It is irrational to seek to 
get over the difficulty by suggesting that it is at once different and non- 
different from Brahman; for contradictory qualities cannot be ascribed 
to the seff-same entity 

At this stage, the discussion naturally turns on the question. Are 
hheda and abheda contradictory features, such as could not co-exist 
in an identical object. Mention may now be made of some of the 
more important among the arguments advanced by the Bhedabheda- 
vadin in defence of his main thesis, viz., that bheda and abheda are not 
contradictory features, and could well co-exist in the self-same reality. 

The first argument is an appeal to everyday cognition. We are consci¬ 
ous, it is alleged, of objects as being at once different and non-different. 
They are non-different in their causal (kdrana) and universal (jdti) 
aspects; and different when viewed as effects (kdrya) or as particulars 
(vyakti). E.g. in respect of the causal substances, jars, plates and so forth 
are non-different; but they are* different when they are considered as 
effects. Again, from the point of view of the universal (jati), namely, 
cow-ness (gotva) all cows, whether they have long horns or short ones, 
broken horns or no horns at all, are non-different; but they are different 
the moment the particulars are taken into account. 

The second argument seeks to justify the co-existence of bheda and 
abheda on the analogy of the presence of the two aspects of universal 
(jdti) and particular (vyakti) in the self-same entity. 

The third argument identifies bheda and abheda respectively with 
discontinuity (vydvrtti) and continuity (anuvrtti)^ and shows that they 
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may well co-exist in the cow with broken horns, where cow-ness (gotva) 
represents anuvrtti, and ‘ being broken-horned ^ (khandatva) represents 
vydvrtti (distinction from cows of other description). 

The last argument envisages the possibility of the co-existence of 
bheda and ahheda by equating them respectively with the narrower 
universal (apara-sdvidnya) and the wider universal (para-sdruidnya) y 
and showing that, in the cow with broken horns, there exists khar^atva, 
the narrower universal which is found only in cows with broken horns, 
as also gotva, the wider universal which exists in all cows. 

None of these considerations, however, finds favour with Nara- 
yanarya. He dismisses the first of these as betraying superficial ana¬ 
lysis ; because from a given point of view (e.g. that of cause qnd univer¬ 
sal or that of effect and particular) there can be only difference or non¬ 
difference, but not both. 

It may be said that after all jdti and mjakti, or cause and 
effect are identical and that, therefore, both difference and 
non-difference may dwell together. Against this it is pointed out that 
if the identity of jdti and vyakii were a fact, there would no longer be 
two aspects to justify the simultaneous presence of difference and non¬ 
difference. But, as a matter of fact, between the universal (jdti), which 
persists in all the particulars (anuvartaTndna) , and the particular 
(vyakti), which is discontinuous (vyavartaradna) y there can be no 
identity. 

The opponent may, however, urge that the identity of universal 
and particular has to be inferred from the apprehension of identity 
{tdddtmya) expressed in judgments like ‘ This is a cow ^ where ‘ this ’ 
and ‘ cow ’ stand respectively for vyakti (particular) and jdti (univer¬ 
sal). But there is little force in this contention, for, if the relation 
between ‘ this ’ and ‘ cow ’ were one of bare identity, the two words 
would convey the same meaning and the judgment would be guilty of 
repeating the same idea twice over. In reality, the two parts of the 
judgment refer respectively to the visesya (the thing qualified) and 
the visesana (the qualification). Cowness is present in the object 
pointed to. 

The second argument is shown to be valueless; since it makes 
the gratuitous assumption that there is an entity distinct from, 
and serving as the basis of, jdti and vyakti ; for, as a matter of fact, jdti 
is present in vyakti. 

The main defect of the next argument is that it treats jdti as though 
it were anuvrtti (persistence), while it is really anuvartamdna (what 
persists in the several particulars). If, as the Bhedabhedavadin says, 
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jdti were persistence and not what persists, since the jdti (cowness) 
is present alike in the horned, the broken-horned and the hornless cows, 
these particulars would be anuvartamdna (what possess anuvrtti, 
namely ‘ cowness ’). And he would bo contradicting his own statement 
that it is vydvartamdna. 

In refutation of the last point Narayanarya states that there is little 
warrant for identifying hheda with apara-sdmdnya (narrower generality) 
and abheda with para-sdindnya (higher generality). To use terms in 
this sense is to take liberties with language. 

5. REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF SAKTI-VIKSEPA 

(Sakti-viksepa-pratiksepadhikara) 

The Teaching of Yadava. 

The philosophical theory which comes in for criticism in this chap¬ 
ter is the teaching of Yadavaprakasa. According to Yadava, sat, or the 
Absolute is a self-luminous (svaprakdsa) substance (dravya) possess¬ 
ing manifold powers or potencies (sakti). Just as clay undergoes modi¬ 
fication and exists in the form of pots, cups and so forth, this unitary 
reality modifies itself and exists in the .shape of souls (hhoktd), matter 
(bhogya) and God (niyantd) . The scriptures say ‘ trividham Brahma 
etat ’ (Brahman is threefold). Souls, matter and God are thus parts 
(arhsa) of sat and therefore, eternal. 

The entirety of the souls (bhoktd) or all the souls taken together 
constitute a single self possessing the capacity for enjojnnent 
which is termed Bhoktr-samasti-piiriisa (the soul which is of 
the nature of a collective personality). The souls associated 
with the respective bodies are its manifestations. They are 
infinite in number and subtle (anu) . Some of the qualities of Brahman 
are distinctly found in them while others are not open to view. These 
souls can be classified under three heads—the souls in bondage (baddha ), 
the liberated souls (siddha) and the ever-free (nitya). The bound 
souls are of three kinds— prdkrtika, vaikdrika and ddksvrmtisiaka. 
Liberated souls are those persons who have obtained release from 
bondage to samsara. They possess qualities, such as freedom from evil 
(apahatapdpmd), The ever-free are the eternal associates of Brahman. 

Objects of enjoyment are no other than the ceaselessly changing 
pralzrti. If they are usually described as acit, it is because in them 
most* of the qualities of Brahman remain obscured. Prakrti is of three 
kinds—time (kdla ), paramdkdsa and avyakta. Of these, fhe first is res¬ 
ponsible for change in other objects and is infinite. Shorter durations, 
such as moment (ksana) , month and year are the modifications of time, 

9 
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Paramdkdsa is the name given to Prakrti in its initial stage. At 
pralaya, prakrti is known as tamos and is said to become one (ekibhavati) 
with sat, as it is then scarcely distinguishable from sat. Such a state is 
described as Saktyavasthd. At the time of dissolution, finite souls also are 
in a state of indistinguishability. It is this fact of souls and matter re¬ 
maining, before creation, in a state of indistinguishability that is taught 
in the upanisadic text ‘ sadeva idam agra asit, ekam eva’dvitiyam.’ The 
process whereby, at creation, matter is separated out from Brahman and 
rendered fit for separate treatment is known as sakti-viksepa. 

Paramdkdsa or aksara, which is the first to separate from sat, is the 
abode of Isvara and the liberated souls. Since sabda is considered to be 
its modification, it is also called vdk. Sattva, rajas and tamas in their 
collectivity go by the name avyakta. At srsti, prakrti is transformed 
into mahat (intellect) and other elements. 

God (niyantd, Isvara) possesses perfections, such as omniscience, 
infinite bliss, supreme lordship and infinite powers. Along with libe¬ 
rated souls. He is asleep at the time of pralaya. Gods, souls and matter 
are at once different and non-difterent from Brahman—^non-different in 
respect of substance, and different in respect of their divergent states 
(avasthd). This furnishes, it is claimed by Yadava, a satisfactory basis 
for harmonising the bheda and the abheda srutis. 

Refutation of Yddava^s Teaching. 

Against this school of Vedanta philosophy Narayanarya urges that 
sat is not a substance (dravija), but a quality belonging to objects, as 
is evident from the judgments such as ‘‘ The pot exists ”, “ The cloth 
exists.” The term sat is used in a variety of senses; sometimes it de¬ 
notes a wise man (pandita) ; and sometimes it refers to what is effective. 
But as applied to Brahman, it denotes unconditional existence (niru- 
pddhikasattd). The text, ‘‘ In the beginning sat alone existed ”, thus 
states that Brahman alone possesses unconditional existence, while 
everything else has only a dependent existence. 

Next he shows that the doctrine that material objects are 
parts of Brahman would prove either that Brahman is, like 
them, non-intelligent (jada) or that they share the quality of 
being self-luminous (svaprakdsa). Yadava thinks that the latter 
alternative is not inherently absurd and that the so-called mate¬ 
rial objects are really sentient entities, which, on account of 
certain impediments, do not show off their sentient nature. 
It demands too much credulity to suppose that a quality never found to 
exist in an object still belongs to it. If this is possible, any quality may 
be attributed to any thing. 
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Narayanarya proceeds to say that there is little warrant for making 
a distinction between the Absolute (Brahman) and God (niyanta ). 
The scriptures are clear on this point. Having described Brahman as 
the cause of the origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe they 
identify the universal cause with sai (Being). Lest sat should be con¬ 
ceived in materialistic terms, they take care to call it Atman, thereby 
revealing that it is spirit rather than matter. This would still leave 
one wondering whether this Atman is any of the finite souls or the God 
of religion or the Absolute itself. To allay all such doubts the Srutis 
hasten to call it Narayana and identify Him with Brahman. That Nara- 
yana is referred to as Brahman, not in the restricted sense that He is a 
part (aihsa) of Brahman ; but that He is wholly and truly Brahman is 
the unambiguous teaching of the Puriisa-sukta (Hymn addressed to 
Purusa), where Narayana is variously called Supreme Brahman, Atman, 
Supreme light (Paranjyoti) and Supreme Reality (Para-tattva). Com¬ 
ing to the smrtis, it is significant that in one place in the Vi^n-Purdna 
the statement that the world consisting of both the organic and the 
inorganic beings proceeds from Visnu is promptly followed by the query 
“ How can the spotlessly pure and qualityless Brahman be the agent in 
creation ? ” Clearly, this question presupposes identity between 
Visnu and Brahman. 

He points out further that the upanisadic statement referring to 
Brahman becoming threefold far from suggesting that Brahman trans¬ 
forms Himself into God, souls and matter, really states that whoever 
meditates on Brahman as endowed with the twofold vibutis—cit and 
acit —attains to similarity with Brahman (Brahma-samandkara), 

The doctrine that souls (cit) and matter (acit) and God (niyantd) 
are eternally the parts (amsa) of Brahman, that at pralaya prakrti is 
absorbed (eklhhavati) in Brahman, and that, at prakrti, it emerges 
therefrom even as lustre proceeds from a precious gem is next made the 
target of attack. 

What exactly is meantj Narayanarya asks, by the statement 
that at pralaya prakrti remains inseparably bound up (avihhakta) 
with Brahman ? The opponent must say that, at that stage, the two 
are either distinct (vilaksana) or non-distinct (avilaksana) or both 
distinct and non-distinct. But none of these alternatives could be logi¬ 
cally defended. For if they are distinct, there is no possibility of saying 
that they become one (ekibhavati) and inseparable (avihhakta); if 
they are non-distinct, Brahman would come to be identified with non- 
intelligent prakrti and it would be infected by the defedts of matter; 
and if Brahman and prakrti are said to be distinct and non-distinct, it 
would amount to attributing to them contradictory features. Further, 
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souls, matter and God can never be said to attain oneness, since they 
share the character of being ever distinct from one another. 

Accepting the identity between Isvara and Brahman, the opponent 
may still urge that, at least, purusa and prakrti could be treated as the 
parts (amsa) of Brahman, and quote in his favour upanisadic texts such 
as “ All this is, indeed. Brahman But Narayanarya replies that this 
would amount to the contradictory features of spirit and matter being 
attributed to Brahman. In the next chapter he shows that the texts 
cited by the opponent bear an altogether different interpretation, and 
that, although prakrti and purusa are altogether different entities, they 
could still be equated with Brahman and could be treated as the amsa of 
Brahman. 

In the face of the scriptural teaching that the abode of Isvara is a 
kind of immaterial (aprdkrta) and changeless (apari'rmmi) entity, the 
opponent is not justified, says Narayanarya, in making Paramdkdsa the 
first evolute of prakrti and the dwelling place of Isvara. 

Nor is Yadava on firm ground when he says that Isvara and the 
liberated souls (mukta) are in a state of sleep at pralaya ; since the 
liberated purusas are, according to the scriptures, constantly visualising 
His essential nature and singing His praises. Moreover, since God is sub¬ 
ject to karma, the only cause that could occasion sleep in Him does not 
exist. Time (kdla) cannot be held responsible for the sleep ; because it is 
under God’s control, and not God under its sway. Consistently with 
His nature as a benevolent Person, it cannot be maintained that it is 
His will that the muktas and He himself should be in a state of suspend¬ 
ed animation. It is wholly unsatisfactory to suggest that the Lord 
sends the muktas to sleep, when it is conceded that they have realized 
God after having served a long probation on earth, and performed con¬ 
tinual meditation (updsana) , and when the Lord Himself is said to have 
been anxiously waiting for the homecoming of the jivas. 

6. THE NATURE OF BRAHMAN 

{Brahma^svarupa nirnayddhikdra.) 

According to the Visistadvaitin, Brahman, the ultimate reality, 
is the supreme object of enjoyment; He is not limited by space or time 
or objects. He is free from all evils, and is self-luminous conscious¬ 
ness or light. He is endowed with innumerable qualities, such as 
knowledge (jndna), power (sakti), strength (hala) and sovereignty 
(aisvarya) . All words denoting sentient and non-sentiemt entities 
ultimately signify Brahman, since He has them for His body and 
controls them from within. He is responsible for the creation, suste¬ 
nance and destruction of the world. 
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Reviews 


Nydya-kulisa or ‘ The Lightning-shaft of Reason ’ by Atreya Ramanuja. 

Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. Ramanujachari, M.A., 

and Pandit K. Srinivasacharya, Siromani (Annamalai University), 

1938. Pp. xxxiv+40+212. Price. 

This is a standard work on the Visistadvaita; and, although fairly 
well known, it had not so far been published. We owe a debt of deep 
gratitude to the editors for bringing out so beautiful and reliable an 
edition of it, and to the authorities of the Annamalai University for 
giving them the necessary assistance to do so. The author of the work, 
Atreya Ramanuja, was the maternal uncle and spiritual guru of the 
renowned scholar and outstanding exponent of the Visistadvaita doc- 
rine, Vedanta Desika. It also seems that three members of his family 
viz. his great-grand-father, grand-father and father followed Bhagavan 
Ramanuja in the line of the Sri Vaisnava Acaryas. 

The work is divided into 13 sections of varying length, each dealing 
with a definite problem of philosophy; and the aim, in each case, is to 
establish the standpoint of Visistadvaita after confuting the views of the 
schools that differ from it. Of the topics discussed here, three relate to 
the theory of knowledge and two to the correct mode of interpreting 
scriptural statements. Of the remaining eight topics, seven are con¬ 
cerned with what may broadly be described as ontology and one, the 
last, with the conception of ultimate value in Visistadvaita. The trea¬ 
tise throughout shows the great mastery of the author over not only the 
doctrine he is expounding but also the whole realm of Indian thought, 
excepting only the non-Vedic schools of Jainism and Buddhism. But it 
is, as its name indicates, highly controversial and the discussions are 
often technical. It is written in prose interspersed with kdrikds ; but 
one section, whose purpose is to negate negation (bhdvdntardbhdvavdda ), 
is wholly in verse. Though several Mss. have been consulted in prepar¬ 
ing the edition, there remain many lacunae in the text. Usually it is single 
words or phrases that are missing, but there are also places where whole 
sentences, sometimes as many as half-a-dozen in succession, are lacking. 
The editors have taken great pains to fill them up wherever possible; 
and their suggestions, so far as we have been able to judge, indicate 
discriminating scholarship. 

There are two Introductions prefixed to the volimie—one^in English 
and the other in Sanskrit. The subject-matter of both is the same ; but 
they are intended for different classes of readers. This plan requires a 
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word of appreciation, for it shows that the editors have not forgotten, as 
modem editors are too apt to do, the non-English-knowing Pandits, who 
form the majority among the readers of books like the one tmder re¬ 
view. The most important part of the Introduction, from the standpoint 
of those who are new to the book, is the summary of the arguments in 
the various sections. It has been very carefully prepared, and is sure 
to serve as an excellent aid to the study of the work. There are also 
numerous footnotes. They are, for the most part, explanatory; but they 
also occasionally refer to textual problems and indicate the sources from 
which the quotations in the work are drawn. 

The book is described on the title-page as the first voliune in a 
‘ Philosophical Series ’ projected by the University. It is a high stand¬ 
ard of editorial competence that is set here; and, if the same standard 
is kept up in the case of the subsequent volumes, there will be every 
reason to feel gratified with them. We cordially recommend the publi¬ 
cation to all scholars that are interested in the study of Indian philoso¬ 
phy. The book is fully indexed. 

M. HnUYANNA. 
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Certain Philosophical Bases of Madhva’s 
Theistic Realism 

{Continued from Vol. VIII, No. 2, page 171.) 

By 

B. N. Kmshnamuhti Sarma 
(Annamalai University) 

CHAPTER III 

FREEDOM AND FREEWILL 

The question of human freedom and divine control assumes great 
importance in Madhva’s philosophy as he is anxious to emphasise both 
and maintain that human freedom is not inconsistent with divine control. 
It is man himself and not God that is responsible for the evil and suffering 
in this world. 

Following the Sutrakara and consistent with his Theistic Realism, 
Madhva proclaims the human soul to be a real agent in all its actions. 
If we do not admit the agency of the Jiva, the Sastra which lays down 
injunctions and prohibitions with reference to the achievement of speci¬ 
fic results and the moral law on which these are ultraiately groimded, 
would lose all significance and lapse into a cry in the wilderness. 
It cannot be that the Sastra is addressed either to the insentient or to 
God himself. The jada is incapable of responding to any mandate and 
God is above the purview of commandments. They cannot therefore 
have reference to any but the souls.* 

1- 3ft?[9rrfir I 


I (TP). 
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This would not however make the Jiva the absolute and independent 
doer in all cases. The ultimate power of direction is vested in the Lord. 
The Jiva pursues of his own free will, a course of action that is deter¬ 
mined mostly by his own deep-rooted nature, inclination and past Karma. 
But even this is possible because God has delegated to him the power to 
do things in conformity with his own innate goodness or its reverse. 
But he is not, for that reason, a mere puppet in the hands of God. The 
right to choose between right and wrong is the Jiva’s own and the choice 
comes from him. It may therefore be stated that the Jiva is both doer 
and non-doer^ even as a carpenter in the service of an Architect is a real 
agent in so far as he works at his job with his hands and tools, but is not 
merely obliged to the latter from the beginning but looks up to him for 
advice, guidance and direction. The Jiva’s activity is not merely however 
like that of the carpenter. There is a vital distinction between the two. 
The carpenter is doubtless under an obligation to his employer and under 
a contract for the fulfilment of which he would receive due payment; 
but his skill and workmanship are his own. He does not owe them to his 
employer. Not so the Jiva. He derives even the ability to do anything 

from the Creator : (B.S. ii, 3, 41.) i.e., to say that but for God, 

he cannot even move an inch : ^ (R.V. x.112,9). This 

would not however involve God in the meshes of action and make him 
responsible, ultimately for the good or bad in the life of the Jivas; for 
it should be kept in mind that the Lord enables the Jivas to pursue a 
course of action not arbitrarily, but in strict conformity witht his former 

life and deserts : f(B.S. ii, 3, 42). He does not interfere in the 
decision in any way : Cf. ^ (Gita, xviii.63) 

This he does, not out of any compulsion from anyone but out of a 
desire to preserve the significance and validity of the Sastra which pre¬ 
scribes that a man shall reap as he sows—and the moral law that good 
leads to good and evil to evil,® and keep his own part in the transaction 
above the charges of partiality and pitilessness.'* It is a law which God 
sets unto himself; the limitation therefore is hardly an external one.® 


2 . 



finri i 


i (g.t. v, p. 

3. ginjl 13^ qn^ 

4 . 3 . 

9 . 
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But since even the beginningless K^Tma of the soul is, in a 
metaphysical sense, dependent upon Ehm, God’s sovereignty is at no 
time minimised.® The so-called divide intervention in our actions, 
consists then, merely in this that God directs our activities in accordance 


If for the same reason, the charges of partiality, etc., are laid at the door of God, 
Madhva answers that such partiality, etc., are no faults. Only a partiality that upsets 
the moral order need be denied of God: — 

1, 37). Jayatirtha makes the point clearer:— 

rffl I ci'^r ^ gjrV?it?TtqR[: ciqr 1 

'TSR[t5i?JTlq«=qf^^sqttra^ fcfTiqs^qurqtqrf^Ri ;qiq; | 

^^Hi^tfq •, qqjqr^sfq ^qnqrq^irqfq | q;qfq^?^ ^qiqwriqjrawiir II 

(TP) 

The same idea is expounded by Madhva in his Av ,;— 

PlfoRq =q ^rqmriq^R5p«( I 

^ ^qrfqqraqjj^ || 

which is thus elaborated by Jayatirtha:— 

fefq«i ^q f^r|q(q =q I | qqfq 

^(qrsrr^qjfgpqqj^ | tqt f? 5:’qqrsRqrf | qq qq?qq?q- 

q^-q fqqift fqf>m qqi 5^5:i3qiq;Rqqq(i; qqr q ^q 

qmriq ^qrq;? ^qtf^qi^qiqqts^qr qq; qf^^ I aiqis^tm Tssftq 

'^q q^irq q q '^qif^qni^J^ ; qtq^ q qiqq; || (NS. p. 312b) 

and elsewhere by Madhva himself;— 

fiiqq^q 5 ^qnr 1 

aiq(qR:5^fq q5R|% feifqq II 

3qi3qPnF?(q q qtqt gq ^q q .-1 

3iq(qfi(E' f'qqr q§Rj^q> f^: II (b.t. vu, is, 12 ) 

[The existence of Karma etc., depends on Him. It cannot be contended that 
partiality and other faults, would again crop up. For such partiality etc., 
are no flaws. 

If the existence of Karma too is dependent on Him, then to depend upon them 
is as good as not depending on them. Thus again partiality would stare him 
in the face and He would be sullied. We should like to point out that 
such partiality as consists in dispensing rewards and punishments in pro¬ 
portion to acts, which are of course dependent on Him, is not'represented 
to be a foible in the sruti. It cannot be argued that to depend on individual 
Karma under such conditions, is after all futile as even without such de- 
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with our past Karma, efforti? and deserts. In the absence of this ultimate 
power of direction, nothing would be possible in the world. The soul 
is thus a free agent in respect of its chosen path—^nay, in choosing the 
one when two courses are open to him, but the power to traverse that 
path once the choice has been made, is derived from the Lord. Subject 
to this condition, man is a real agent: 

51 51 ^ I 

[It (i.e., the agency of the soul) is like this ; it is not like this. It is 
there, it is not there.] 

(Mbh. q. by Madhva, B.S. ii, 3, 42). 

Elsewhere, (in his GT), Madhva gives a telling analogy to illustrate 
the relative dependence of the Jiva: 

3JTR: ^ ^ ^ spirit i (p. 675). 

[The cowboy milks, the cow yields (the milk) and the udder yields 
(the milk) ]. 

Such is Madhva’s solution of the problem of Freewill vs. Determinism 
in life. It goes much further than similar attempts to solve the problem 


pendence the fiawlessness of God could be maintained. The reason is that 
if Karina is not consulted, the moral law would be impugned (and the 
Scripture would lose validity). 

Such partiality and pitilessness as jeopardise the validity of Scripture cannot be 
accepted. Anyttog other than that is not strictly speaking a partiality at 
all. 

Two kinds of partiality and pitilessness there are. One results from disregard 
of individual Karma etc. The other lies in depending on them in so far as 
they themselves are subject to God. Of these, the first one must be re¬ 
jected as it impairs the validity of the Vedas. For the Veda prescribes 
right as the means of achieving happiness and warns us against unrighte¬ 
ousness as it brings on misery. Such being the case, if God should act in 
a pitiless and partial way, irrespective of our Karma, it would mean that 
the law of right and wrong taught in the Vedas, would be rendered mean¬ 
ingless. How then could they be held valid thereafter? Therefore it is 
that the Sutrakara admitting the view of God’s acting in accordance with 
Karma, has set at rest the possibility of partiality etc. The other variety of 
“ partiality and pitilessness,” is not strictly speaking a foible at all. It does 
not amoimt to a defect. 

A partiality that interferes with right and wrong is a blemish. Hence it has 
been rejected in the Sutras. The proper control of right and wrong and 
meting out rewards and punishments in accordance with them, is no fault. 
It is an asset. Hence it is acceptable to Badaraya^] 
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by other commentators on the Vedanta. Within a limited sphere, man 
is free to do as he pleases. There is room for individual effort and 
initiative. The striving for good or bad constitutes the act of freedom 
whereby Karma ripens and everyone works out his own destiny. The 
question is easy to ask: “ If He is the cause of everything, does the 
Lord influence the will of the Jiva or not ? If He does, then He is 
responsible for all acts and there can be no freedom of choice for the 
individual. If he does not, He is powerless, to that extent.” Madhva’s 
answer shifts the responsibility for good or bad, to the Jiva or more 
precisely to his original nature 

Most Indian philosophers would rather take shelter under the 
inexorable law of Karma to reconcile the presence of Evil and inequali¬ 
ties in this world with the goodness of God. Madhva has been the only 
one to push the question to its logical extreme. Karma implies freedom 
and freedom implies a choice. But it does not explain why a particular 
choice is made. Even a chain of beginningless Karma cannot explain 
why all souls are not equally good or bad when all of them are equally 
eternal and all their Karmas too are equally beginningless and the start 
simultaneous ! The only possible explanation is that offered by Madhva, 
viz., that the Karma itself is the result of an unchanging and underlying 
nature of each soul.^ 

Even this original nature is, in a metaphysical sense, subject to the 
Lord; but, this does not interfere with the progress of Man. For God 
does not interfere to change the nature of beings. The nature of the 
soul is allowed to have its course, whatever it may be. This is the law 
of God which he sets to himself. There is thus no fear of his sovereignty 
being compromised. The moral character of God is also preserved on such 
a view; for, we can accuse God of partiality and cruelty only when 
He changes the nature of some in preference to others. Madhva would 
argue that non-interference with the “ Svarupa ” of souls does not 
necessarily denote an inability to do so.® The explanation would rather 


7. It is this same difference and distinction which enables Madhva to account 
for the persistence of multiplicity of souls even in Mok§a, where the Karmic chain 
is destroyed. And as already shown, multiplicity without distinction would be an 
impossible concept. 

8 . Cf. his remarks on an allied topic —^ 

II Vivaram, iv, 2, 6) 

“To show that the law of Karma is not independent of God, it is sometimes said 
that God can suspend it, still He does not will to do so.” See also the extract from 
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lie in the inexorable will of the Lord. Nothing can limit ffis will and 
movements save Himself. 

The theory of ‘‘ Svarupabheda ’’ elaborated by Madhva is thus the 
only solution of the agelong problem of the plurality of Selves, their 
freewill and freedom. Questions like the following have been asked by 
Religionists and philosophers all the world over: “ The Jiva was not 
created out of a void, at a particular time; but he is nonetheless, an 
expression of the nature of God. How then does he happen to be so 
imperfect while his archetype is also the type of perfection ” ? 
St. Augustine’s agony of soul was still more poignant: “ Who made me ? 
Did not God who is not only good but goodness itself ? Whence then, 
came I to will evil and nill good so that I am thus justly punished ? 
Who set this in me and ingrafted in me this plant of bitterness, seeing 
that I was wholly formed of my most sweet God ? ” (Confessions, 
Bk. VII, 4-5). The question is answered by Madhva under B.S. ii, 3, 51: 

on the basis of a fundamental and corresponding difference in beginning¬ 
less Karma, Vidya, etc., which ultimately rests upon an innate difference 
in nature.^® It is thus in the nature of some souls to will evil and nill 
good ” and of others to will good ” and nill evil Yet others are of 
a mixed nature and these, in the language of Hume, would be “ neither 
good enough for a supper, nor bad enough for a drubbing These would 
answer to the “ Nityasamsarins of Madhva. It is thus only a half- 
truth to say that “ Freewill is the cause of our doing evil (Augustine). 
The question must ultimately arise why when one is free to will good or 
evil, he does the one and not the other. Not because he has a free will; 
for that same free will might have suggested the other course! That it 
does not do, or has not done so, must depend on something more ultimate 
and foundational in the nature of the soul. And that something, says 
Madhva, is the core of the man, his Svarupa. It would be useless to 
dispute the logic of this contention, however distasteful to one’s amour 
propre, the conclusion may be. 


Lokac^a’s Tattvatraya, given, in this connection, on p. 694, of S. Radhakrishnan’s 
I. Phil Vol. II. 

will naturally imply as may be expected from the very nature 

of the Purvapak§a under ii, 3, 51: I 

10. Cf. T RF (Gitd 17, 2). 

11. Vide Tattvasamkhydna, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BRAHMAN IS SAGUNA 

Madhva conceives the Brahman as endowed with an infinite number 
of auspicious attributes. The conception of the Sagima has been assailed 
by Monists as being metaphysically untenable. There is difficulty in 
assuming these attributes to be either different from or identical with 
the Brahman. If different, they must be related to the Brahman from 
without and that relation would have to be similarly related to the terms 
by yet another one and so on ad infinitum,^ If the two are identical, 
their distinction as subject and attribute becomes meaningless 
and the truth would rather be that there are really no 
attributes The Advaitin, therefore, denies attributes to Brahman. 
Ramanuja distinguishes the Brahman from its attributes. Madhva 
admits attributes for the Brahman but denies at the same time, that 
they are different from it. Brahman and its attributes are inseparable, 
indistinguishable. But the distinction in speech and writing, between 
them, is not a meaningless fiction. Nor can the attributes be both dif¬ 
ferent from and identical with (bhedabheda) the Brahman, as the 
same difficulties and regress would crop up severally on this view. 
There is no way out of the difficulty unless it is granted that the attri¬ 
butes though part and parcel of the Brahman and hence indistinguish¬ 
able from it, can yet be separated in thought and referred to in language, 
in their separation. There is thus neither an absolute and unqualified 
difference between God and his attributes, nor even a colorless 
identity. It is an identity that is compatible with differentiation 
that we have, between the Brahman and its attributes. Language 
secular scientific and metaphysical has numerous examples of this kind 
to offer 5 ^ ; 

A triangle is a three-sided figure the sum of 

whose angles is equal to two right angles. Here the two ideas are 
separable in thought and language though the one involves the other. 
Even so in the case of the Brahman, and its attributes. Not only is 


1- ^ I aw ait a«FWFa- 

2 - a aww: wia; II 

(Trivikraxna Pan^ita, Tattvajyradlpa, Catus-sutri Bh&^ya, p. 12) 
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there according to Madhva no difference between the Brahman and its 
attributes but among the attributes themselves: — 

^ WiV- II (B.T. X, 3, 37.) 

This position of Madhva has a remarkable affinity to the orthodox 
Thomist doctrine: In God, the distinction between Existence and 
Essence must fall away. God can have no nature or essence distin¬ 
guishable from and making itself felt through the phases of his actual 
existence. Here and here only,^ the distinction between essence and 
existence, would have no meaning, and consequently, the distinction 
between an attribute and that which is the subject of the attribute, 
would be meaningless also. Of the Divine Being we can say, as of 
nothing else, that it is its own goodness. Its goodness is not adjectU 
val to it,^ because, in it it is all one (and the same) to he and to he 
good 

Nor can the usages referred to in secular and scientific parlance be 
dismissed as resting on a mere mode of speech (Upacara), as that would 
mean that the attributes predicated have no real existence,® The theory 
put forward by Madhva, is the only one that could effectively sur¬ 
mount the various difficulties involved in any attempt to establish a 
logical relation between God and His attributes, and conserve His homo¬ 
geneity and the reality of His attributes. The theory is known as 
(the doctrine of) “ Sa-visesabheda ” 

Madhva recognises with the Advaitin that there can be no difference 
of Substance and Attributes in Brahman. But that does not entitle 
us to suppose that the attributes are less real than the Brahman, or 
that they or their attribution to the Brahman, is illusory. He takes 
his stand upon significant texts in the Katha, etc., 

^ If II 


3- II (Td. p. 8T) 

4. Madhva would however observe that it can he so termed with the help of 


Vi^$as. 

5. Quoted from an extract in G. Dawes Hick’s Hihhert Lectures, 1937, on “ The 
Philosophical Bases of Theism”, p. 258. 

«• II (ra«»oprodipo, p. 12) 
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Jayatirtha sums up the argument beautifully: — 

21 ^ ^if^cl, clft ‘ qtfj- 

1 «J1T51T ’ ‘ sziljiter I ^Jl, qiri: ; 5, ?! 

1*1511, Jnfq 1 n 

(V.T.N. tika, p. 121b) 

[If there had been no attributes, the sense would be complete with 
such terms as ‘ There is nothing here ’ ‘ Seeing attributes ’ and 
so on. As it is, the expressions ‘ different ’ ) and ‘ sepa¬ 

rately’ (^pTi) are without a content. Hence we infer that the 
real meaning is that there are attributes; but that they are 
neither different or separate from the Brahman nor partly 
different and partly identical with it; but part and parcel of it. 
The concept of Visesa too is hinted at by this Sruti.] 

It is not merely by implication that we know that there are attri¬ 
butes in the Brahman. Direct statements to the effect are not wanting 
in Scripture: — 

(6vet. Up. vi.8) 

I (Bhag. vi.4.48) 

I (^vet. Up. vi.2) 

We cannot ascribe these attributes to the working of Maya, as the 
text rules out the possibility of their being adventitious and due to 
Maya, by the emphatic declaration that they are “ Svabhavika ”, essen¬ 
tial and natural to Brahman. Neither can the so-called ‘Nirgxma- 

text ’: .%q55t be of much avail, as 

the earlier part of it itself refers to a string of attributes in Brahman, 
such as oneness godliness () immanence ( ) 

all-pervasiveness (sa^icft) lordship of creatures («qv?jlRlTr?qr) lordship 
of Karma omnipresence :) witnessing capacity 

(HT^) and sentience (^r). In the circumstances therefore, cannot 
mean that the Brahman is utterly devoid of any attributes whatever. 

The doctrine of Vise§as is thus forced upon everyone of us by the 
very laws of thought. Even the Advaitin (Akhap^arthavadin), says 
2 
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Madhva, is forced to concede’ the operation of Vise§as, in respect of 
the attributes predicated of the Brahman in such texts as 
JUT’ Are the qualities and 3RSci«^ ’ mutually different or 

not ? If they are, we have to admit an element of plurality in Brah¬ 
man, which cannot be. If they are all the same, there is no need to 
posit three of them, as any one of them will do. They would thus be 

synonymous in effect and hence redundant. It cannot be 

that there are or may be subtle shades of difference amongst them; 
for, the Brahman is ex hypothesi Nirvisei^ without any shade of any kind 
of difference or peculiarity. Nor can their employment be defended 
on the assmnption of “ affirmation thrqpgh negation of the opposite.” 

Even there must be recognised, some kind of distinc¬ 
tion from the opposite so negated as otherwise, the entire negation 
would be a meaningless proposition.® 

The distinction from ‘ imreality (anrta) must perforce be distinct 
from the distinction from ignorance, limitation, etc. The doctrine of 
Savisesabheda is thus forced upon all as a “Sarvatantrasiddhanta”. None 
who respects the laws of thought can escape it.® 


7. See Anuvy&khyana, i, 1, adh. 1, ver. 105-13 and iii, 2, p. 36-7 : — 

f^rsq. II 

.I 

r?[tiqt sn^ II 

8. cf. 

?tsr: pR; r5rf^fRi;i ^ I ] (ns. p. io5) 

FTff3:tr^sfJr^sc?i«t i 

5 ?Trf% 5 ^ ? ll av. i, p. lob. 

9. It is known to the Sutrakara (iii, 2, 27) and is implied in < ’ 

As a matter of fact it is an ancient doctrine of the Pahcaratrikas as may be gathered 
from the comments of Samkara himself on B.S. II, 4, 48. Naturally then it appears 
to have been elaborated in the Samhit^ of the Pahcaratra, some of which have been 
quoted by Madhva in his VTN.:— 

ftnitsfir jt ; f II 

f^sf^ 51 

^witsPr ^ rw fr$5r: ll ffti ll 
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There are doubtless certain texts in Scripture which deny all 
predicates to the Brahman; but Madhva contends that for reasons 
already stated, they must be taken to deny only finite and false attri¬ 
butes to Brahman,—not all attributes whatever. In this he is one with 
Ramanuja and other Theistic philosophers and has the support of the 
interpretative literature of the Pur^as.^® 

The Advaitins’ objection that all attributes are, in the last analysis, 
relative and so cannot be predicated of the Absolute Brahman, is not 
so invulnerable as it may seem; since ITR aud ” 

existence, knowledge and absence of limitations recognised to be 
present in the Brahman,are themselves relative (to an ‘ other ’) in 
that they presuppose Time and Space and objects to be known or at 
least their opposites of non-existence, ignorance and limitation, from 
which the Brahman is sought to be distinguished. If there be no reality 
or knowledge in Brahman, how is one to distinguish it from that which 
is unreal or ignorant ? Such distinction at least must be real and to 
that extent the Brahman would become relative to an “ other ”. 

Madhva conceives of the Brahman as Sva-prakasa, but not in the 
Advaitic sense of the term. The self-luminosity of the Brahman as 
understood by the Advaitin, is without a content. That which would 
neither illumine itself nor consent to be illumined by another can only- 
be a blank^ 2 ; 

qjTFTn 7 Rri 3 , ^131 ^ ■ p- • 

3®rr II 

ar^fRr^rql^ ^ wr 1 

I 

I 

I 

^ H ^ II ffrf II 

10. Vi^nu Purdna i, 9, 43; vi, 5, 84 and Vardka, xiv, 41. 

11. cf. ^ sra?M aii?«iT#sfT 

I (Pancapddikd), 

12. ** Whatever is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable is nothing ” (Ralph 
Cudworth). 
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CHAPTER V 

THE WORLD AND ITS RELATION TO THE BRAHMAN 

i. 

Madliva’s conception of the material world and its relation to the 
Brahman, is free from the difficulties that beset the Parin^a 
and Vivarta-vadins. Pantheism is worse than irreligion. It pulls 
down the Deity to the gutter. Madhva, therefore rejects the view of 
Bhaskara and many others that Brahman in itself provides the stuff 
of which the Universe is made. So far as all our received knowledge 
and the testimony of the Scriptures go, there would appear to be an im- 

bridgeable gulf between Spirit and Matter: and The Brahman 

is essentially Saccidananda. How then, could such a perfect Being of 
pure intelligence and bliss, evolve out of itself, an effect that is inert 
and wholly lacking in intelligence and is in addition, the abode of so 
much misery and subject to ceaseless transformation ? There is no 
use in taking refuge in alleged statements in the sruti to the effect 
that the Brahman is immediately and in its own person, the material 
cause of the world. ‘ For not even the vociferation of a hundred texts 

can make the crow white Reason may test even where it cannot 
build, and where conflicting authorities claim to interpret the sruti each 
to suit his own metaphysics, the employment of reason becomes more 
important than the bare text itself. 

Not even Scripture says directly that the intelligent becomes the 
unintelligent. In that case, the Brahman can as well transform itself 
into individual souls thus simplifying matters for all philosophers. 
Moreover, the sruti teaches emphatically that Brahman is immutable and 
unchanging: Nirvikara. Since no causation is possible without some 
change or modification in the cause, we mtist naturally look for the 
material cause of the Universe, elsewhere than in the Brahman. 

A strict adherence to the logic of facts and the spirit of 
the srutis, compels Madhva to repudiate the profanity of Brahmapari- 
namavada in any garb. Even the oft-paraded promissory statement 
about the knowledge of the One leading to the knowledge of the many, 


II (Av., i, 4, p. 13b) 

2* Cf. || (Bhdmatl p. 6. Bby. 1917.) 
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does not necessarily warrant the conclusion that the Brahman is the 
material cause of the Universe. The examples of “mrtpinda’* ‘loha- 
mani ’ and ‘ nakhanikmtana in the form in which they appear in the 
Chan. Up. vi, 1, 4-6 are virtually incapable of suggesting anything more 
than some kind of general resemblance or point of contact between God 
and the world. The terms (used thrice), and 

stand in the way of establishing an intimate causal relation 
among the pairs named in the text.^ A little reflection would prove 
the truth of this contention.^ There is no use pleading that we should 
not take in the texts literally but look to their spirit; for the 
spirit itself is to be deduced from the letter. However that may be, 
the third and last illustration of the “ nail-scissors ”, has not even the 
semblance of a causal argument,^ It gives the whole case away. It is 
in itself an effect and cannot, in the nature of things, be “ the cause of 


! (Madhva, VTN, p. 25b.) 

[Otherwise the words “ eka ” and pinda ** would be meaningless. It would be 
enough to say “ By knowing mud ”... Surely, all that is made of earth is 
not the result of one clod of earth! There can only be a resemblance amongst 
them. All that is metallic in the world is not the effect of one nugget of 
gold! Nor all that is made of iron, the effects of a single nail-cutter!] 

4. Err R^pfNrt^^ eErfNri^ ‘i^i f^rcPir 

fEiira ^3; 

f^rrrquriwrn; ^r;^; I i, 4 , p. 226 ) 

[When the knowledge of the many by the knowledge of the one is posited 
either in view of the world being a transformation of Brahman or a super- 
imposition on it, the words “ eka ” (thrice) pinda, mani and nakhanikmtana 
and “sarvam” would not only be meaningless as the sense would be 'Con¬ 
veyed even by saying “ By knowing mud, all that is made of it is known, 
by knowing gold all that is made of it is known, by knowing iron all that 
is of the nature of it is known, but positively misleading.] 

5- 5 I Jr^P'itEcuvr qjiwrf?i?r fr?®r?Ef^- 

rrrErni; 1 srRr ? i, 4 , e, p. 226 .) 

[As for the example of the nail-cutter it is utterly absurd as the nail-cutter 
is itself an effect (and last in the scale) and not one nail-cutter can be said 
to be the cause (material) of iron. Much less that it is the capse of all that 
is made of iron!] 
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all that is made of kr§nayas”. It should be clear then, that the 
argument to the material causality of the Brahman breaks down 
completely and at the very first touch, in this instance. The position 
is hardly better in the other two. 

It would be far more reasonable to assume that the object of the 
three illustrations is merely to insist on the primacy of knowledge of 
the Brahman over all other knowledge. To know God is to know at 
one sweep, the World that is His and is so entirely dependent upon 
Him.® (Gitavii, 2). For the knowledge 

of God is the end and aim of life, the cream and culmination of all 
wisdom. Sage Uddalaka is naturally at pains to impress this fundamental 
truth upon his boy who is conceited enough to glory in his 

learning of a kind divorced from God-vision. 

An interpretation such as this has no doubt many attractive features; 
but it has got its own difficulties in correlation. While there is much 
truth in Madhva’s contention that a relation of material cause and effect 
could not be established among the pairs named by Uddalaka, (if regard 
be had to the actual manner of wording), it cannot be denied that in 
each case, the pairs belong to one and the same species, which renders 
‘ Ekavijnanena sarvavijnanam ’ possible. It is doubtful if such an affinity 
could ever be established by Madhva between God and the world. 
There is however little difficulty in the case of the souls which are all 
sentient and belong like God to the class of Atman having the attributes 
of Sat-cit and ananda in common. It may not be so easy to establish 
a like connection between God and the world, whose only affinity with 
the Brahman is that of existence and reality.'^ A closer bond between 
the two would be impossible without positing the metaphysical depend¬ 
ence of the material world on God. Madhva could afford to concede 
that also : cf. IpRlfirtcRr I (Dhag. i, 5, 20) 

And his comment thereon : | 


6- srsTR^ffTRsnirR^r I ^ Sfl ?rR fHr | 

l (Madhva, VTN) Cf. also JBTR: 

q^intR: JrrsTRtr TTf (R ^ ^F | Bhamati, p. 425, 

in the purvapaki^a. 

7. Cf. Samkara on B.S. ii, 1, 6: 
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The other familiar examples of (1) scorpions being produced from 
cowdung; (2) hair and nails from the human body; and (3) the growth 
of man from childhood and youth to old age,—quoted to establish the 
material causality of Brahman, are all equally unavailing. The point 
at issue is the possibility of an unintelligent (ja^a) effect being produced 
solely from a sentient source. The analogy of scorpions is therefore 
doubly irrelevant as the scorpion is a living creature and the dung 
insentient.® The growth of hair and nails from the human body 
is possible only so long as it is tenanted and sustained by a 
soul and not at other times. But the Parinamavadin has neces¬ 
sarily to conceive of a state when Brahma-caitanya alone existed 
in an incorporeal or pre-corporeal state and later on produced the 
material world out of itself. But a disembodied Brahman cannot on the 
very same analogy of man, produce anything. It would in any case be 
impossible to show that nails and hair are directly produced from the 
soul. The example of the development of man from childhood to old age 
pertains, in the opinion of all Sastrakaras, only to the body 
(sariradharma) of man not to his soul. The ripening of wisdom with 
the advance of years and the appearance of virility in youth are all 
possible only in the event of a body sustained by the presence of a soul. 
None of the developments can or is known to take place in the soul as 
such. And in all these cases, the purely physical developments are 
always attributable to the physical part in the causal complement.® 
Consistent then, with the implications of these analogies, the Parinama¬ 
vadin must admit that the purely material part of Brahman—if ever it has 
or can be said to have any—is the material cause of the world^® and 
that the soul-part or spiritual element in its make-up, is the operative 
Cause.^^ That would be tantamount to a restatement of the position 
of Madhva in less rigorous phraseology. 


8 . Even if such production were biologically true, it admits of other explanation, 
in so far as the scorpion has a material body which may be derived from the dung. 
But the soul of the scorpion (in so far as it may have one !). cannot be a product 
of cowdung. 6amkara’s explanation (B.S. ii, 1, 6) that the Brahman has sattd, in 
common with its effects like Akasa, overlooks tlie fact that this sattd is not like the 
body of man, distinguishable from the Brahman I 

1 i (ns. i, p. i97) 

10 . <5^ I 

11 . In such a contingency, the material part would have to be regarded as not- 
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In so far as most Parinamavadins like Bhaskara and Srikantha do 
not admit the co-existence of a purely material principle (Prakrti) 
which can figuratively be styled the body of God, the illustration of 
scorpions, etc., cannot reasonably be cited by them. Bhaskara is the 
only Vedantin who holds fearlessly to actual Brahmaparinama and 
regards not merely the material world, but the souls as well, as products 
of Br ahman. This lands him in further difficulty of having to visit the 
miseries of the finite selves also, on the Brahman, contrary to the 

repeated protests of the Upanisads ( 3R and the Sutra : 

^ i, 2, 8.). 


Ramanuja however cannot afford to go to the same length as 
Bhaskara and deny the existence of a purely material principle called 
Prakrti, co-existent with Brahman though subject to it and acting as its 

body The so-called Brahmopadanatva on his view, is 

on a par with the procreation of the son (i.e. his body), by the father 
or the emergence of nails and hair from the body nurtured by food; — 


^ m II 

(Madhva, Av. i. p. 12.) 


[If by saying that God is the material cause of the Universe you 
mean that He is merely the residual Spirit that remains un¬ 
affected and untransforming in any given instance of change 
in its tenement, we agree to such Upadanatva (material 
causality) which is on a par with the causality of the father 
in regard to his son.] 


Even the position of Srikantha and other (Brahma)-6aktiparinama- 
vadins, like Nimbarka, Vallabha and others, is hardly better. In so far 
as this (Cit-)sakti of Brahman, which according to these writers, is the 
immediate substratum of Parinama, is distinguished from the soul-part 
of Brahman conceived as Saccidanandatmaka, the latter ceases to be the 
real substratum of the change. It is this Cicchakti,^^ sakti or energy or 


Brahman—as there can obviously be nothing material about the Brahman. This 
would give us but a Kevala-nimittakarana in the end. 

12. The phrase is peculiar to 6rikantha. Cit-sakti, on his view, is conceived 
as Cidacit-prapahcakara. It is sometimes identified with the Brahman and some¬ 
times distinguished—a loose procedure, no doubt. 
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“ body ” of God (as Ramanuja calls it) that turns out to be the reol and 
immediate material cause of the world. Even this is a far cry from the 
actual and immediate Upadanatva or Pariiiamitva of Brahman,^® being 
in effect, no more than a feeble imitation of and a poor apology for 
it. Thus, in most cases, the so-called Upadanatva of God, turns 
out, on closer examination, to be nothing more than an “ Apada- 
natva” 3nTP?r«(f«tT^5{[n>r>(—^the residual Spirit that remains unaffected 
and untransforming in any given instance of change taking place 
in its tenement. Shorn of the metaphors of “ body ”, “ Cit-sakti ”, 


13. Cf. the following brilliant analysis by Jayatirtha (N.S. i, 200):— 

1 anil ^ I 

qft®TfRft9rfflq>T^ JT gfrfiOtdeflslq.I Nfic qft®rw: 

Pq?:i5t?r qT?^anR^:;5qWq 

qftorrfiftqrqtqr tfniiq+«q*iflPT*qf^ 1 srrfq I at^^ fifI 
fire>q3:rRr >?qi!flq>i^: l 

afif— ^ ffPT flw I qf?q?q?Rfrtt% t i ?i% 1 aiq^ 

qflwfll SR^qKRitl^Tftq;!^ I 

q^rfil^ I ai^f sqni’ 

ff^ I 5 ffll Ultisqjf llThis criticism though not expressly 

directed against Srikantha, covers his position also admirably, as indeed of every 
other variety of 

[If you think—“There are two aspects of the Brahman. One that is essenti¬ 
ally blissful and of the nature of Cit, the other of the nature of “Sat”, 
(existence). It is efficient cause in the former aspect and material cause in 
the latter. The immutability of Brahman is thus to be understood with 
reference to the former aspect. There is no clash with logic in thus sub¬ 
mitting that the Brahman in its aspect of Sat, transforms itself into the 
material world.” 

The advocates of such a position will have to say if these two aspects are 
identical with each other or are partly different and partly identical. They 
cannot be identical as both will have to transform. Nor can they be dif¬ 
ferent—and identical. For at least in respect of identity there will be the 
same nemesis. If it is argued that the difference would prevent the identity 
from bringing about the said nemesis, why not dispense with the identity 
that is so palpably powerless against the difference ? 

Therefore it must be conceded that the two aspects are entirely different. 
It thus comes to this that there are two different entities, one of which is 
essentially immutable and acting as the operative cause alone.of the Uni¬ 
verse. The other one is liable to transformation and acts as the material 
3 
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“ ^akti ”, et hoc, the Pari^amavada of most commentators on the Vedanta, 
is little more than (Kevala-) nimitta-kara^avada—^just a bombastic and 
a periphrastic statement of the latter, a simple case of pure Nimitta- 
k^anavada writ larger as “ Abhiimanimittopadanakarai^vada ” ! This 
is made perfectly clear, by Jayatirtha, in a masterly review of the 
position of Ramanuja: 


snsfH i ^ 

II 

^r^rRqig;—<33*13 %r3r# 3fioTts3nf^R'3fflf!3^^ 3131311 % 1 


3?#|;3 3 ^:, 353 3^ 3^1333333:? |c33 Sflf — 

“3Mi I” 3iOTt f^’iJF3I31 33: 3I^33^ti3: 3I3lF^jftl%3l I 



wi3^Rr^3:—3?rtq q(53?iii33 snr^ii^FRq 3133 ^ 5 ^^ 

3«iifq, ?j5rr3n33:1 m f%33i3f ^3331 3^333.? 

3 3Hi :[ ^^ f3^^qKI3^3%3«W; 3TOl>fca333Il^lf3^f3. r'‘ 


cause of the world. If this were so, we who are advocates of the view that 
God is the operative cause only, of the Universe, have no reason to quarrel 
with you. For according to us God is that which is immutable and is the 
efficient cause of the origin, etc., of the world. What actually transforms 
and acts as the material cause of the world is designated by us as Pradhana 
(Matter). In the above discussion, the term “part” or “aspect” should 
be understood to have been used from the point of view of the other party. 
From our point of view the proper term would be “.Entity ”.] 

13 a. cf. | 3 rfq g, 

aqr 1 1 ai^riq 

I 3 SRn?35Rf f^535fRf®rt II Sribh&?ya, 1.4.3. 
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fl ^ ^?^Pn%r ii 

(Nydyasudhd, i. 4, p. 197b). See also the Introduction to my Catus- 
sutri-bha§ya of Madhva, p. xxii, xxiii, for an exposition of this criticism. 

This would make clear how poor an apology and how lame a substi¬ 
tute for the real redolent Brahmaparin^avada, Ramanuja’s theory is. 
There is nothing of the substance of real Brahmaparinamavada in it, 
save a loose and unscientific use of the terminology of Brahmopadana- 
vada. 

As for the Vivarta-vada, it is, strictly speaking, no theory of caiisality 
at all, as on that view, there is no causation at all—^no world to be 

accounted for: ^ : (Gaudapada Karikd ii, 31). Quite 

apart from the difficulty of accounting for the obscuration of the 
Brahman by Ajnana,^'* which is the root-cause of world-appearance, 
there is greater difficulty than even on the Parinamavada interpretation, 

in reconciling the promissory statement of the Sruti regarding 

with the illustrations of clay, etc., and the requirements 

of real Vivartavada.*® It would, in the first place, be truer to say from 
this (Vivarta) point of view that the knowledge of the one suhlates or 
destroys the knowledge of the many, rather than that it produces or gives 

rise (3T^ ^ iT^) to a knowledge of the many. The expressions used 

by Uddalaka are not merely inappropriate to the Vivarta point of 
view but capable of suggesting a different interpretation altogether. 
There is nothing to show that Uddalaka was trying to equate the many 
with the unreal. The unreal is that something which has been mistaken 

for another:—Jrnr? (Saihkara, B.S.B.) . 

But the “ many ” in the promissory statement includes also things which 
have not at all been hitherto brought within the scope of Svetaketu’s 


*ro®R%c|; ® HfW ? 3R»II I (AV. i, 4, 13b.) 

15. smtPRRt 5, 5^r 

feR;’ ffcT ii (ns. i, 4, e, p. 226 .) 
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anderstanding or misunderstanding : Cf, ^ *RRPWira I 

In any case, the illustrations of clay, etc, would appear to 
assume the reality of effects, the connecting link between the One and 
the many being nothing more than a general Sadrsya. Clay is never the 
Vivartopadana of pots. Since no causal relation can be made out among 
the pairs mentioned in the text, without distorting the actual wording 
and asserting a palpable travesty in the last instance of Nakhanikrntana, 
the interpretations of both Samkara^® and Ramanuja would seem to be 
misplaced. 


CHAPTER VI. 

PRAK^ITI’S ENTITY NEITHER MYTHICAL NOR UNSASTRAIC 

It would doubtless be asked, why if the Brahmaparinamavada were 
so imtenable, the Sutrakara should have been at so much pains to uphold 
it in his work ? Madliva denies, boldly, that he has done anything of 
the kind. There is no proof in the Sutras that Badarayana actually 
taught the Brahmaparinamavada. To many such a view may appear 
startling. Doubtless, Madhva could as well have escaped with the 
admission that the Sutrakara teaches or means to teach only such 
Parinama of Brahman as has been adumbrated by Ramanuja, which we 
have seen, is no more than a nominal one.^ But that would merely have 
shelved the question whether the Sutrakara does or does not concede 
the existence of a separate material principle other than the Brahman 
and corresponding to the Prakrti of the Samkhya, that provides the stuff 
of which the material world is made; and if so, what according to him, 
is the status of that principle,—whether it is independent of the Brahman, 
or is a creation of it, or else, both co-existent with and dependent 
upon it ? 


16. So long as this difficulty persists, nothing could be gained by holding to 
Sarvajhatman’s special pleading: 

. 1 

(Samk^epa^dnrdka, ii, 61.) 

that Vivarta and Parinama are not really so different and inimical to each other, 
but that the latter is a preliminary to the former or that it is. a “ development rather 
than a negation” of the latter. assumes real modification which denies. 

1. Cf. cntc q^ ? irw: | (ns.) 

I (Av. i, 4) 
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Madhva faces this question which is so vital to Hindu philosophy, 
not merely with special reference to the Sutras, but to the entire litera¬ 
ture of the Vedas, Upani§ads and Epics. It is this spirit of fidelity to the 
bulk of the received literature and anxiety to propound a philosophy that 
would cover and do justice to the whole of it, that distinguishes him 
from other commentators on the Vedanta. 

We shall start our investigation of this issue with reference to the 
few sutras which are generally believed to repudiate the concept of 
Prakrti and afBrm the Brahman itself to be the sole and whole cause, 
both material and operative, of the Universe. The relevant contexts in 
the Sutras may thus be briefly indicated: — 

(1) ; (2) JT^riisr. (3) : 

(4) and (5) 

Now, it is agreed on all hands that the Sutrakara has severely 
criticised the metaphysics of the Samkhyas, in his work. But what 
precisely is the point at issue between him and the Samkhyas ? Before 
answering this question, it would be well to state the fundamental 
position of the Samkhya metaphysics. It is admittedly agnostic if not 
also atheistic. The Samkhya recognises but two ultimate principles: 
Prakrti and Purusas. Prakrti is directly the cause of the evolution of 
the material world from a subtle to a gross state. She is conceived to be 
essentially unintelligent and virtually independent of the Purusas, 
though co-operating with them for their welfare. The Samkhya has thus 
no use for a creator-God (Brahman) such as the Sutrakara is enamoured 

of: ?Rf:| The point at issue would thus be the philosophical 

necessity of recognising an intelligent Cause, such as the Brahman, for 
the world. 

A little attention now to the even as interpreted by 

Samkara would show that the S.utrakara is fighting for the recognition 
of such an intelligent principle as the Cause of the World—^in other 
words for a Nimittak^ana. This is clear from his emphasis on the 

attribute of f purposive willing, which is a pre-condition of crea¬ 
tion— I The Samkhya Pradhana being avowedly insentient, 
caimot operate as a discerning Cause fRjiij I and cannot 

therefore be admitted as the ultimate cause of the world. That the 
Sutrakara is here th inking only of an operative cause is also clear from 

a later sutra: ^^igqq%ar (“. 2, 1) and Samkara’s comment 
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on it;—STSIR and again, 

I' (ii. 2, 2). 

Though it could not follow from this that the Sutrakara was loth 
to using the term “ cause ”, with reference to a purely material cause, 
such as alone the Pradhana could be, the inference would be quite legiti¬ 
mate that he was in i, 1, 5, conceiving of the Brahman, simply as the 
Nimittakars^a of the world. If he had thought it possible that it was 
also the material cause, he does not say so in the present context At 
any rate, we will have to look for a clearer statement on that issue, 
elsewhere. The sense of the iksatyadhikarana would be complete 

( ) even as referring to a Nimittakarana alone. If Samkara 

could argue from the logical point of view that the ultimate' cause of the 
world cannot be an insentient thing, the Samkhya would equally 
logically point out that conversely no sentient being can be the material 
cause with reference to another object, and that to that extent his 
Abhinnanimittopadana is weakened. 

The only answer Samkara gives to this objection is an appeal to the 
Sastra. This is hardly convincing since even he is not prepared to 
swallow everything that the Sastra has got to say. Were he so, there is 
hardly any need for the Bhdmatl under B.S. i, 4, 27, to shy at the accept¬ 
ance of an actual Brahmaparinama which is admitted to be the literal 
sense of the sruti and the sutra (i, 4, 27) and prevaricate by saying that 
what they really mean to teach is the Vivartopadanatva of the Brahman 
through the backdoor of Parinama, and not an actual Parinama into the 
form of the material world, in view of the unchanging nature of the 
Brahman.2 

Apart however from this tour de jorce of Vacaspati, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Prakrtyadhikarana, in terms of the material causality of the 
Brahman is beside the mark, in so far as the illustrations used in the 
text, do not, as already pointed out, lend themselves to the requirements 
of Parinamavada. By a strange irony of fate, there is more of 

(conflict with the illustrations) than its contrary: 


II (i, 4 , 27) Why not, when the sruti teaches it: ^ | It would 

be well to remember that “ParirJuna ” assumes a real transformation, which Vivarta 
denies. The two views are thus as poles asunder. 
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(B.S. i, 4, 27) if the illustrations are! sought to be correlated to 
a Pari^iamavada. It is worse still, if with the Vivartavada. 

This conflict with the illustrations naturally continues in the 
1 also (as interpreted by 6amkara and Ramanuja) where 
also, the happens to be the same text from the Chandogya: 

iRTTSSf etc. 

There is thus, not a single sutra of Badaraya^ which can be taken 
to support the doctrine of actual Brahmaparinama, (in lieu of Prakrti- 
Parinama), without reserve or ambiguity. In the absence of any such 
indubitable support, it may as well he assumed that he does not 
countenance the view. 


ii 

The repeated criticism of the Samkhya metaphysics should not 
therefore, mislead us into thinking that the Sutrakara has forever 
banished the Prakrti from his metaphysics, or that he denies that the 
concept of Prakrti has any place in the philosophical literature of the 

Hindus (3Rr*3;j^*) The ajtgtnfkf and some other sutras may appear to 
support such a conclusion. But it would not be justified. Since the 
Prakrtyadhikarna cannot (as we have seen) be correlated to any doc¬ 
trine of causality; it must with due regard to the context: Saman- 
vayadhyaya, be taken merely as attempting the attunement of such 

(feminine) names as qtfJi etc., in Brahman, as of Akasa., 

Ak^ara, etc., in an earlier context. The Anumwika-sutra i, 4,1; also 


3. Such is no doubt the opinion of Samkara. But it is baseless. Ramanuja has 
even less justification to dismiss the Prakrti as Asabdam as he grants the reality of 

Matter, cf. ^ i 3nrrPr 

Jff wr'l II (^ritha^ya 1.4.3) ( It may not be 

independent of God but then neither are the souls so. One cannot on that account, 
dismiss the souls as Asabdam! Madhva takesB.S. i, 1, 5, to refute the doctrine of the 
Avacyatva of Brahman«I [Even if one prefers to take it as a 

refutation of the Samkhya, Asabdam may be treated as a technical equivalent of 
Pradhana: that which is established by the Samkhya, primarUy by Inference. 

^orika, 

15-16. 
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ought to be and is, capable of being so treated, for an identical reason.^ 

In the next adhikara^a: (i, 4, 8), Samkara is equally 

anxious to deny that a material principle corresponding to the Samkhya- 
Prak]:ti, and having its essential characteristics (of three gunas) is any¬ 
where taught in the whole range of Sastras. The Samkhya puts up 
in his favour the Svetasvatara text: I Saihkara 

tries to elude his adversary and ends by equating the gfoir of this text, 
with the triple elements in their subtle state 

555frqi- He further contends that this latter is identical with the Maya- 
sakti of ^vara, which is inanimate and dependent on Him: 

; ST (Samkara) and that in any case, gives no 

quarter to the Samkhya Prakrti. 

Now, in so far as Saihkara has not cared to identify this 
with the Brahman, but has freely admitted that these three elements 
are essentially imintelligent both in their gross and subtle forms, the 
distinction of such from the Prakrti of the Samkhyas is with¬ 

out a difference. If the monist could admit a material principle 
other than the Brahman (though subject to it), as providing the stuff 
of which the world is made, why should he unnecessarily fly at the 
throat of the Samkhya, for asserting an identical principle under a 
different name,®—a name which is also current in the Upanisads. If 
the objection is to the independence of this Prakrti, as Saihkara’s protests 
would appear to signify, his position turns out to be identical with 
that of Madhva. But then, there could be hardly any reason or justi¬ 
fication for seeking to dismiss the Prakrti as being outside the pale of 


4 . It may be pointed out in passing that Samkara is at his wit’s end here, 

to find a suitable correlate (arfijIUl) the term Avyakta (Katha, 1, 3, 11) 

which he identifies with the “human body’’—sariram—despite the glaring fact of its 
being only too clearly visible and manifested (Vyakta), instead of being subtle and 

unmanifested as required by the Sutra: 1 (>>4.2) and by the sense 

of the term “ Avyakta 

5. SWR I clf??- 

I rRi fiprRpfrtrrfefcr m ii (n. s.) 

[If you admit a beginningless material principle to be designated by the term 
“ subtle element ”, what is the fun of saying that you don’t admit Matter ? 
For the same characteristic is possessed by Matter and the difference in 
name is nothing.] 
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Hindu Sastras, and having no status or locus standi whatever, therein! 
It would be too much for anyone to eat the cake and yet try to have 
it.® 


iii 

There are plenty of texts in the Sastras, attesting the existence of 
Prakrti as a material principle acting as the material cause of the 
world and Madhva has cited a few of them,*^ to show how sweeping and 
mistaken Saihkara and other commentators are, in dismissing the 
Prakrti as “ Asabdam ”, by a mere stroke of their pen. Every student 
of the Mahdbhdrata knows that the Epic and the Puranic Samkhya have 
long ago recognised the Prakrti as co-existing with Isvara and trans¬ 
forming itself at the direction of the Lord : — , 

i (Mbu. xu, 347 , 31 ) 


6. cf. ^^T3ir I ?ir i 

55?Ic?rf^ I |:?tS^5IRr'T iT?[frRflT«ftJtinT I 31^ iTPfrfcRTrftl- 
^crf| Jif3i Jff‘ 

^p- 4-11) =riq?I3i^ f I 

? cir^KSlRP^ ^5: I JfrTq I 3^25315 iCMn. Up. vi, 2, 3 ) fRf 

1 I ^ 5 11 

(NS. i, p. 193.) 

[An unborn principle appears to be the caiir.e of the world. The Brahmavadin, 
if he were really thoroughgoing, must equate it with Brahman. If he could 
identify it with “ fire, water and food ” why could it not be accepted in the 
form of Prakrti itself ? For in any case, the definition of Brahman as the 
cause of the world would be wide of the mark and apply to another also. 
If you say that there can be rio such fear as ** Tejas Ap and Anna are in 
turn subject to Brahman and that therefore there can be no over-pervasion 
of the definition, we ask why in that case, you should have been so very 
solicitous about establishing that the mantra “ Ajam ekam” has no reference 
to Prakrti. Why not admit that it refers to Prakrti, but that the Prakrti itself 
is not an independent principle as can be seen from such texts as “Yo 

yonim.”i| Moreover the term Aja is not an established synonym of 

“Tejobanna”. Nor can it be regarded as etymologically so. They cannot be 

“Unborn” in view of the l§ruti— It created “Tejas.So also, the use 

of the feminine is incompatible. So too, the singular.] 

7. Anuvydkhydna, i, 4, p. 12. 

4 
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SNR Sf^ SI^^ 


{BhAgavata, III, 27, 1.) 


qgft: m =q 3 f^ 5 rtoir i 

*T0I snvn^ f^; II > 26, 11.) 


,sif^ ^ |q i 

=qt^w ?Fsn^ sqqisqjft II 

(Vi$nu Purdna, I, 2, 29.) 


Texts from the Upani^ads are not wanting; 

R ^ dq5R^ II (Cuhfcd, 5.) 





«ii^cir h ^^sfq r ii 


[CuUkopanisad^ 3) 


. I IV, 5.) 

5R^. 1 i> 9 > 

SNR^%3^5[: . 1 {Ibid., VI, 16.) 


It can never be that the Sutrakara was unaware of such over¬ 
whelming support to Prakrti in the sacred literature, or refused to attach 
any importance to it.® If in spite of his awareness of the Sastraic 
character of Prakrti, he was still bent upon a crusade against 
the Samkhyas, his only conceivable reason for so doing, must have been 
his unwillingness to concede to the Prakrti the independence that was 
being claimed for it by the Samkhyas. Else, there would be two in¬ 
dependent principles in his system. A Prakrti that is ex hypothesi 
dependent on Brahman and acts at its direction, would never lead to a 
plurality of causes; for the latter alone would be the ultimate Cause 
in all cases.® Madhva’s position thus preserves the transcendence and 


7a. Quoted (N. S. p. 102). 

8. To equate it with Maya would serve no useful purpose, so long as its entity 
itself is assumed under whatever name. 

9. Vide Sruti cited by Madhva imder B.S.B. i, 4, 27. 
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immutability of the Brahman which are alike in jeopardy on the Pari- 
i^ma view, and invests the causality of the world with proper signi¬ 
ficance, denied by the Vivartavada. 


CHAPTER VII 
CREATION. 

The material creation, according to Madhva, is neither an emana¬ 
tion (parinama) of the Brahman, nor a production de novo. It 
is merely an actualisation of what is in the womb of Matter and souls by 
the action of the Brahman. This creation is a reminder, however inade¬ 
quate, of the majesty of God^: qiR: I 

{Dvadasa stotra, IV, 3). However vivid and profound a man’s 
religious consciousness may be, he can only be conscious of God through 
His manifestations and working in the Universe. Creation gives us a 
glimpse into the majesty of God: qq^ (Taitt. Up. ii, 8). 

And as already pointed out, there is a benevolent purpose behind God’s 
creation,—that of helping souls to realise their full stature. 

Madhva is aware that Creation as an event occurring at a specific 
date in the past, at the fiat of the Deity, is open to numerous difficulties 
and inconsistencies. The awkward question at once arises as to what 
induced the Deity which kept in its shell all the time, to suddenly take 
it into its head to come out and call a Universe into being ? The objec¬ 
tions apply in the first place to creation ex nihilo. No Vedantin sub¬ 
scribes to such a view. The hypothesis of creation in time and the 
argument to the existence of God from the supposed necessity of a 
prius to the temporal series, are definitely abandoned by Madhva. 
Creation to him is no doubt a real process. But it is a continuous 
creation,—a constant dependence of the world on the Supreme. In so 
far as “ creation ”, is only the starting point in a process (of eightfold 
determinations), Madhva would, in a sense, endorse the view of Ulirici 
that “ God is not first God and then the Creator of the world; but as 


1. I (Madhva, Chan. Up. B. vi, 1) and in this connection 

contrast the antitheistic remarks of Samkara under (B. S. B. 1.4,14) 

^ I and its refutation by Jayatirtha 

ferm5rTq(?9RrrqtdRq^RtRr ^5 'll 

(NS. 1 . 4 . p. 210). 
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God He is creator and only os Creator” (or as responsible for any 
other determination in the series, Madhva would put in) He is God. 
This would not be tantamount to a tying down of the Deity as the 
various attributes are part of his own nature: “Sva-laksana” and there 
could be no limitation of His self and this creative energy of God has 
a dual aspect of Sakti and Vyakti to be exercised as occasion demands 
it: — 


3 fd 

II Av. 


i, 2, p. 9.) 


Cf. also Av., ii, 2, verses 171-77. 


Madhva uses the term “ cause ” in the sense that a world of 
imperfect beings, and of ceaseless change, is explicable only as main¬ 
tained by and dependent upon a Supreme Being who is Himself un¬ 
changing and perfect in every way and whose constant presence 
* educes ’ the series of forms latent in Matter and brings the souls 
nearer to their self-development, at every step, and so brings them in¬ 
to full play and actual manifestation: — 


(B.S.B., ii, 3, 31.) 




rJiqRoTFq, 

(B.S.B.,i, 4, 27.) 




All this would inevitably lead to the assumption of the co-existence 
with God of matter and souls. Like Aristotle and the Grecian philo¬ 
sophers, Madhva looks upon the orderly realm of natural process as 

having neither a beginning nor an end® ; spRJifTf: | 

.) The Cosmos is no less everlasting than 


2- 3RfTRfr 3Rfl?rW {froFF: | 

3FcftcFf?r»rar5l? ?TF?^: q?FFF<T?: | 

(Fatsq^pFcFF Sftqrqf Xm: I«F^ 11 

ff<F q«F^# WFFfW qf^FFFf^lItq^ || (Madhva,. VTN) 
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God on whom it depends. The changeable no less than the Unchange¬ 
able is an ultimate component of Reality as a whole: — 

II iTattvasamkhyami) 

CHAPTER VIII. 

REVIEW OF CERTAIN GENERAL CRITICISMS ON 
MADHVA’S CONCEPTION OF GOD 

Turn we now to the charge that a Dualism like Madhva’s “ makes 
the independence of God impossible.”^ One would have thought that 
the independence of God was nowhere safer and more appropriately 
demonstrable than in a dualism like Madhva's. The explanation of 
this seeming paradox lies in the fact already made clear, that Madhva’s 
philosophy is in point of fact, no Dualism at all in the odious and gene¬ 
rally accepted sense of that term. Dualism is the recognition of two 
independent principles and we have seen only too clearly that Madhva 
is not a Dualist in this sense. 

The confusion is however, apt to be produced by the name of 
“ Dvaita ” and its English equivalent of Dualism, commonly given to 
the system. It may be admitted that the system has not been very 
happy in the choice of a name for itself. The name “Dvaita” was doubt¬ 
less originally adopted as being in direct antithesis to the “ A-dvaita ” 
and so was allowed to pass muster all the time, despite its ultimate in¬ 
adequacy . Madhva himself does not appear to have been enamoured of 
it and his own preference, so far as can be judged from his works, seems 
to have been for “ Tattva-vada ”,2 Theistic Realism or the philosophy of 
“ Truth.” The latter is also the name that is largely to be found applied 
to Madhva’s philosophy, in the writings of the Bengal Vaisnavas like 
Jiva Gosvamin,^ Kavikarnapura^ and Baladeva Vidyabhusana^ 


1. S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., ii, p. 750. 

2- fHwsfJpTr JITI 

II (MK. end) 

3 - ^ . jihru- 

. (Saf^sandarbha, p. 21-22.) 

(Caitanyacandrodaya, viii, p. 174, Calcutta.) 

I (Prameyaramvdll) 


5 . 
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and even some of the South Indian followers of Madhva 
such as Vadfraja® and Purandaradasa.®* The name “Dvaita” 
appears to have originated among the opponents of the system, 
chiefly the Advaitins and thence found its way gradually into the 
traditional circles also, of the followers of Madhva. It is remarkable 
that even in that scurrilous stanza of his at the end of the Advaitasiddhi, 
where Madhusudana refers to the defender of the Dvaita, he calls him a 
Tattva-vadiT. “ Tattva-vada ” would thus contrast with the “Mayavada” 
of Samkara and the “Dvaita” with his “A-dvaita.” At the same time, 
it would be necessary to remember that Madhva stands not for an abso¬ 
lute dualism in philosophy: Aikantika-Dvaita, of the type of the Sam- 
khya-Yogas or Nyaya-Vaise§kas. Inadequate as it is, the appellation 
“Dvaita” has come to stay and it would be impossible, at this distance 
of time, to try to replace it by another even if a better one could be 
found. The utmost that discerning students can do is, while accepting the 
term Dvaita as it has come down to us, to disabuse the minds of laymen 
and others of any erroneous notion respecting the highest metaphysical 
ideology of Madhva that so inadequate a name for his philosophy might 
have engendered. The supreme fact in Madhva’s philosophy is not so 
much the co-existence of the Universe with God, but the Transcendent 
being and Majesty of the latter. This is a fact which he is never tired of 
emphasising in his works: — 

JT d^S^q? .... I 

d q^ d .... II 

(Dvadasastotra, iii, 2 and 4). 

^ dldrf^ d[ dl dvd^ I 

{Rg-hhdsya^ p. 3b et seq.). 


6. Yuktimdllikd, I, 20. 


6a. Cf. The refrain in one of his songs: 




7- %% 
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I (iso. hh .). 

Wmi ^ ) 

{Katha. bh., ii, 8, p. IK). 
5RnT?n ^ l (^un^aka bh.) 

3lt^ m ^ |(Man^. Up. i, 17(1.) 

(Chan. Up. Com. II, 22, p. 15b). 

3T^: ^ JIRiqoT ^ te; I 

( Satpra^a hh.)' 

^ . I (Talavakdra bh.) 

^ m . ^P- “> 2,2). 

. I (ibid., p. 16.) 

>3:^ . f(Taitt. Up. bh. p. 9b). 

^ ^ I 

(Brh. Up. bh., p. 11b). 

1 ^'JTt: f| JTOTtI ?r|jnT[>JIRT W- 

I (Chan. Vi, 45) 

(Chan, bh., vi, 6.) 

^ 3 ^ I 

5(1^ t I 

^ . I P* 
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W: i p- 20) 

3^: ??i9llf|[5I: .... 1 


W(^ f^:; 3I?*I^ I 
sT^ri^: ^T^Tfenrr 11 

^ ^r% I 

wii\ Jir%cir h ^ 1 

snro I 

srf^^irtJicfr jiw to: i 

11 ” 

(Bhdgavata-Tdtparya, XI, 28, 20-7). 


[The independent is known as the One : “ Ekalam, ” “ Kevalam ” 
etc. The reality of God consists in His independence. The 
reality of others is merely an eternal existence ala the currents 
a river. It is so in the case of the Souls and Prakrti. That 
which has a beginning and an end has no independent existence. 
The non-existence of the world is no other than its eternal de¬ 
pendence. But it is not for that reason wholly a myth as it is 
experienced by one and all. So the only way in which it could 
be described as not existing, is in the sense of its being under 
the control of another, even as a son who is dependent on his 
father is treated as of little account.] 


!TR^; II 

(Bhdg. Tat. XI, 24, 17). 

[The highest kind of Reality is independence. That is possessed by 
Vi?pu alone. All others merely exist for ever.] 

And Mahdbhdrata~Tdtparyanirmya, i, 68-ct seq. 

In view of so much arrestive evidence of the ‘monistic’ bearings 
of a sort, of Madhva’s Philosophy, at its highest level, I have, as already 

indicated (P. 14), ventured to coin the name of “Svatan- 
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tradvaita” or THE PHILOSOPHY OF “The ONE INDEPENDENT 
TRANSCENDENT REFERENCE” for the system and this, I am glad to 
say, has the approval of the greatest living authority on the system: 
H. H. Sri Satyadhyana Tirtha Svamiji of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

A correct appreciation then, of this fundamental aspect of Madhva’s 
teaching would remove the popular misconception of the essence of his 
thought, that one so often finds not merely in lasonen but in the writ¬ 
ings of scholars who ought to know better. 

We have seen that Madhva stoutly denies any kind of independence 
or even so much as the barest capacity to exist in their own right, to 
Matter and Souls.® There is no power on earth that is capable of 
challenging the independence of God. How then, could it be in jeo¬ 
pardy?® God’s independence again could be challenged only in the event 
of there existing another equally independent Being or Principle. We 
know full well that there is no room for any such principle in Madhva’s 
philosophy. Where then is the danger to the independence of God to 
come from ? Again, the very idea of the independence of God pre¬ 
supposes an existence of creatures dependent upon Him. The only 
Being that exists can neither he said to be indepen¬ 

dent nor dependent! The monist cannot therefore pretend to be over- 
solicitous about the independence of God! However that may be, the 
independence of God is unquestionably possible in the system of Madhva 
in which the other reals are for ever subject to God. 

Madhva agrees also that the dependent reals cannot be called sub¬ 
stances in the highest sense of the term; and to that extent there is no 
limitation of God’s independence by that of any other substance: 

I I It cannot be that the 

very idea of an “ other ”, dependent or other, besides God, con¬ 
stitutes a metaphysical limitation on God and to that extent 
renders His independence impossible. Madhva would answer that 
the merest existence of an “other” that is ex hypothesi dependent on 


8- I CMadhva, B.S3., ii, 2, 5.) 

It is therefore a gross mis-statement of facts to say that Madhva believes that un¬ 
evolved matter and unmaterial souls on which the Divine will is dependent at 
creation, are ** given from outside.” (S. Hadhakrishnan, I. PhiU, ii, p. 699). 

9- ?[r«RRt i 

II (B S-B. n, i, 19). 

5 
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God, cannot at all constitute a limitation on the latter.^** It is only 
when that “other” is raised to a position of equality or set in opposition 
to the Brahman, that real limitation can arise. Were it not so, even the 
presence of the “Anirvacaniya” world should have to be considered as 
an inevitable limitation of the Absolute. The question of its absolute 
reality can have nothing to do with that of limitation. If an “ unreal 
other ” or a “ phenomenally real ” world could not limit the Absolute, 
so may the subordinate real (in Madhva’s system) be unable to do! For 
purposes of such limitation, the subordinate real is as good as being 
“ unreal”:— 

(Madhva, BhAgavata-Tdtparya, xi, 28, 22). 

As Madhva points out in his com. on Chan. Up. vi 2, even to repu¬ 
diate it, the Monist has at least in thought to conceive of a difference be¬ 
tween the Brahman and the tmreal “ other ” (Vijatlyabheda). This 
difference at least must be real and true and to that extent there could 
be no escape from a limitation to the Absolute. 

I (CMn. Up. bhdsyd, vi, 2, p. 39). 

Though Madhva “conceives the Infinite in an abstract manner,”” 
it cannot be said that he is therefore “unable to see any unity between the 
two”. On the contrary, he believes that at least in point of possessing 
“reality”, there is a common factor^^ ^ bagjg {qj. between God 


w- 5(^1^ Jif3rrf^ <TTRg(rr l 

qwSJRcSwq JrqRr 1 (NS. p. 184-5). 

11. Yet his conception of God is not that of a merely last term in an ascending 
series of real reflecting self-conscious souls, nor that of a merely Transcendent 
Absolute. While the conscious and the unconscious objects of the Universe co-exist 
with God, they yet derive their existence from Him and are sustained by Wim 
He is their life and soul both immanent and transcendent. 

12 . Ct. Samkara; jrasftsTq Rqt II 

(B.S. ii, 1, 6.) 

(Nyiy&mfta, i, 9. p. 95b). 


And 


qiw Jwnr: ^ dltitr WflRWfir I 
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and the world: ?prr ^ qwrwt 

W’?9rr^, *Tn: (TP. II.3.29). This affinity is still more 

marked between God and the souls; |rRI^[R;:W3mr aR: Hr?: ^ 

; ll(Madhva, BS, ii. 3, 29). The only difference is that this 
unity or affinity between the Brahman and the world is neither physical 
(as in Ramanuja’s view), nor imaginary as an Saihkara’s. 

“If the Brahman is co-eternal with the world, what is the relation 
between the two ? If it is also a coetemal relation, is the Supreme 
Spirit bound to objects other than itself?”, asks the critic of Madhva. 
The answer is that the Brahman is co-etemal with the Prakrti 
(not with the world as such) and the souls and the relation 
among them is also co-eternal. But it does not necessarily follow 
that the Supreme Being is bound to objects other than itself.*^ 
We 'have already seen in connection with the criticism of Rama¬ 
nuja’s Visistadvaita, that Madhva is quite averse to tying down 
the Deity in any manner. Indeed, it is to avoid the necessity of having 
to tie down the Deity, that he “ conceives the Brahman in an abstract 
manner ”! There can be no question of the Supreme being bound to 
others, when it is repeated time and again that the world of matter and 
souls derives its very power of existence and functioning from God, that 
its very co-existence with Him is dependent on His will and sufferance: 
“ ^ ^ «PT555?.#cl ” Madhva is never tired of remind¬ 

ing us that Time, Space, Causality, Matter, Souls their Karma etc. are 
all eternally subject to God and exist at His pleasure. Why these should 
at all so exist, is an illegitimate question. All that we know, can know 
or need know (of course through the Scriptures) is that they exist 
in eternal dependence on God. In so far then as their existence 

is determined by God’s will JR: (Dwadoiastotro iv.2), 

their existence and the relation in which they stand (fJpjfjrfJRnmrR) 
to Him, cannot be viewed as anything more than a self-limita¬ 
tion^* on the part of God. The same could be said of the other difficul- 


13. Cf. “The controlled, the pervaded, is bound to the controller and pervader; 
but not vice versa. The former is dependent on the latter, but the latter is independ¬ 
ent. The wind bloweth where it listeth but the weather-cock answcreth to every 
movement of the wind. What is the logical absurdity in saying that the weather¬ 
cock is bound to the wind but not the wind to the weather-cock ? ” C. R. Krishna 
Rau, Sri Madhva, His Life and Doctrine, Udipi, 1929, pp. 153-4. 

14. Self-limitation is frequently the refuge of the monist; Cf. ‘‘Unlike the 
Fradhana of the Simkhya, it (Maya) is not independent of God. It is a limitation 
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ties such as that “ we cannot say that it is in the nature of the Supreme 
to stand related to the individual souls since the former does not contain 
the reason for the latter’s existence, and that it is difficult to believe 
that God’s essence involves a relation to objects whose existence it does 
not necessitate” (S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, ii 750), Madhva admits the 
truth of these contentions but rejoins that the difficulties are more 
than counter-balanced by the hypothesis of self-limitation. 

The entire question of a possible limitation to the sovereignty of 
God in the event of recognising the eternal existence of Prakfti and 
Puru§as (though in perpetual dependence on God), has been set at rest 
by Madhva himself, in his illuminating commentary on theff^ifTI^qtf^^^ 
of the Sutras ii, 1, 15-21. He contends imder ii, 1, 15, that the 
Independent creator of the Universe is none other than the Brah¬ 
man, i.e., to say the Brahman is itself the Independent Cause of 
the world—as in R.V. X, 81, 2a. the presence of independent accessories 
to creation, such as Time, Matter and Souls, is denied. The evidence of 
Scripture merely supports the dependent character of these accessories: 
^155 3rRfft<ipT (q- in u, l, 12) cWTstjqvrqT: i An 

apparently different statement in 1 R.V.X., 129, 1, 

denying the very existence of anything other than the Brah¬ 
man, should not be understood in the sense of a total negation 
of these things. They are spoken of as Asat, not 
existing, in so far as they were then unmanifest, dependent, inferior, 
subject to modification and subsequent decay (TP. ii, 1, 118). 
That they nevertheless existed, is borne out by a subsequent text 
(Tfl as well as by the expression > which proves the exist¬ 

ence of Time. It may no doubt be felt that it would be better for God 
to do without the accessories at all than to make Him rely upon such 
as are in turn dependent upon Him for their existence. But it is 
pointed out that it adds to sovereignty of God to conceive of Him as 
acting with the help of accessories which are themselves dependent on 
Him. There is not so much sovereignty implied in making Him do 
straightway without any accessories. For, in the other case, the Sadha- 
nas themselves would owe their being to Him and that would certainly 
add to His glory:— 


which Isvara imposes on Himself. It exists even in Pralaya, depending on the 
Supreme Lord ”. S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., ii, p. 573. 
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mm i 

m *1^ II (B.S.B. u, 1,19) 

SI siW^55IKr2l RNSimr%W|5f5§5ZI: I gpqsiFi^ 

“ RNSTRT 

.” 5lft, :jtPI«lTfq 

^•5 f% RNSRI^T^PlIwif^ 

^TPqsTR^q^-psFlsi q^lf%si: II 

(Tattvaprakdsika ii, 1, 19). 

Though it may theoretically be conceded that God con, if He so 
chooses, create without the help of accessories,^^ still, the facts recorded 
in Scripture, go to show that He does not despise the presence of ac¬ 
cessories, but avails of them in so far as they owe their existence to Him, 
and proceeds with Creation, thus conferring a sort of distinction and 
recognition upon them. Our ‘partiality’ for the recognition of accessories, 
is not thus merely a sentimental one.^® It is inspired by a desire to 
abide by the facts vouchsafed to us by Scripures, which are the ultimate 
source of our knowledge regarding these matters cf.: — 

siifiiq^ swqpT: Jimra II” 

(Samkara, B. S. B. i, 4, 3). 


15. a. 5R^sf^r 5i#R«rr 1 

«FR®rrM fiT«f ^ |l 

(Av. ii, 1, p. 17) 

and the brilliant exposition thereon by Jayatirtha, quoted ante, 

16. It is thus quite unfair to assume, at least so far as Madhva is concerned that 
** in the discussions of the intermediate degrees of reality, the unit of individuality 
seems to depend on the fancy of the philosophers.” (S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., i, 
p. 41.) [Italics mine]. 

17. We can only follow the sense of the scriptures but not question it I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS AND RETROSPECT.* 

From the foregoing exposition of certain of the philosophical bases 
of Madhva’s Theism, it would be easy to arrive at a general estimate of 
its religious and philosophical value. The Acarya appeared on the scene 
of Indian Philosophy as a champion of Theism and a re-interpreter of the 
entire Vedasastra, whose basic ideas appeared to him to have been dis¬ 
torted by the philosophy of Saihkara. Madhva’s high sense of orthodoxy 
was responsible for his endeavouring to give a panoptic interpretation of 
the entire sacred literature of his country and correlating the various 
parts and strata of it to the highest metaphysics thereof. This is symbo¬ 
lised by his commentaries on parts of the Rg-Veda, the Ait. ,Brahmana, 
the Ait. Aryanydka and the Upanisads, the Gita, the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Bhdgavata, and the Sutras, and frequent quotations from the Purdrjm 
and the Pahcaratras. 

On the religious side, his interpretations had the effect of changing 
the entire aspect and significance of the distinction between the Karma 
and the Jnana-kandas. 

ffl ^f^l: II 

(Mundoka, Com.). 

It was no doubt of great spiritual advantage to be told that the entire 
Vedic literature including the so-called Karmakanda could help in fur¬ 
thering spiritual knowledge if only we know how to tap them properly 
and at the correct point. But to carry this doctrine to extreme lengths 
would be artificial and unhistorical. Yet that was virtually the nemesis 
that overtook Madhva. His insistence on a literal correlation of every line 
and syllable of the Karma-k^^a too,^ to the Brahman, though admir- 


*llus critique of Madhva’s philosophy and interpretation of the Vedanta, which 
has been inserted for reasons that need not be detailed here, has been undertaken 
from the point of view of the detatched observer. It is not m.eant for the followers 
of the Acarya and may, if so desired, be ignored by them. 

I- cf. firtsng; 

qfqjiwr 55^; m ^ mm- fiA:ll 

(NS. ii, 1, p. 229) 
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able as a stroke of Textual mysticism, fails to carry conviction as a pure¬ 
ly exegetic method,—the actual working out of such Samanvaya being, 
in most cases, little more than a pyrotechny of words.^ It would have been 
simpler and less sophisticated if he had been content with a general 
correlation of texts (Paramparaya samanvaya) such as may be 
safely recognised through such texts as: (Gita iii, 9) 

and fir»l? (Bhag. xi, 3, 45). We have already 

drawn attention to the amount of ‘ false etymology’ and unscientific exe¬ 
gesis that a dogged adherence to the principle of “ Sarvasabdasaman- 
vaya” in Brahman, entails upon Madhva. Much of his unpopularity as 
interpreter of the sacred literature is due thus to his etymological stimts. 
But the rule of texts is inexorable: jjj | (Bhdg xi 21, 43) 

^ (Katha, i, 2, 15) {Gita, xv. 15) 

ii 

It would have been noticed in Part II, that Madhva’s theory of 
God in its religioxos aspect is deeply colored by theological considerations 
which are generally alien to the philosopher but which are inevitable in 
one who seeks to combine religion and philosophy or undertakes to educe 
a philosophy from the entire religious literature of his country. It is 
in the nature of things impossible for one in the position of Madhva to 
abjure the national gods and talk glibly of a Brahman. Room has neces¬ 
sarily to be found for them in any scheme of Philosophy. The question 
of who amongst them is to be regarded as the Supreme Being of meta¬ 
physics, comes to be invested with special significance and immediate 
interest. It does not arise for a Monist like Sarhkara, to whom the gods 
of the land are in the last resort but appearances of The One and the 
question of the real identity of the Supremo has no meaning. But a Theist 
like Madhva who believes in a Personal God, possessing a unique per¬ 
sonality of His own, cannot dismiss the question of the precise identity 
of the Supreme as of little practical or theoretical importance. Indeed, 
everything in his case, depends on the fixation of the identity of the 
True God. It has been said that “Monotheism is the acknowledgment 
and worship of One True God. It implies a denial of other gods, at any 
rate of their jurisdiction over the Cosmos.” As a Hindu, however, 
Madhva cannot go to this extreme of denying the existence of other 
‘minor gods.’ And he concedes to them imperium in impcrio. They are 


2. Vide his interpretation of “ Jyotiradhikarapa ”:— 
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reduced to the position of angels subject to the Lord and their jurisdic¬ 
tion over the cosmos is derived from the Supreme Being: 


Cf- ^ m 1 (Av. i, P. 9b). 

^ ^ II <2- S- B. ii, 3, 11). 





H mm ^ i 


(Bhag, X, 71, 8 .) 


II 

(B. S. B. ii, 1, 13). 


Madhva has sufficient appreciation of the essence of Monotheism to deny 
that the minor gods are “ gods ” in any real sense of the term. He puts 
them down for “ Jivas ” ; only, there is a hierarchy among them starting 
from Brahma down to the lowest^® 1 Be overcomes 

the historical ideas of the plurality of Vedic gods by the doctrine of 
5 [ 3 ;f^ or the doctrine of the Sarvan^avan. There 
can be no objection to this though exception may be taken to his 
identification of the Sarvanamavan with Visnu. Clever and in many 
cases really unexceptionable as have been the texts adduced by Madhva 
to support the equation, he cannot be said to have completely succeeded 

in proving his case. There are stray texts like (R.V. 

ix, 96, 5) which nearly defy his resources and ingenuity. He himself is 
not unaware of the existence of such passages. In spite of such occasional 
difficulties that he has had to face, it must be said that he is generally 
in a position to afford a smooth sailing. The evidences adduced by him 

are arresting so far as they go. In one instance it is telling: 15 % 

(R.V. i, 164, 46) which is in apposition with 


3a. Cf. the similar attitude taken up by Ranmuja:— 

sr 6 II (^nbhatya 1 . 1 . 1 .) 

5 -- im cRjTntir 1 u 1,22) 
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I (R.V. i, 164, 36). In others it is highly suggestive SRr: 

I (T.A. iii. 1,1) 'Tft.W ^ (R.V. x, 125, 7.); 

though not yet unequivocal till we reach the Bhdllaveya Sruti. It is 
also significant that in the Vedic literature subsequent to the Mantras, 
Visnu recedes to the background. The attempts made by Madhva to 

read Visnu into such texts as : iRT TOR: JIIOT 31RSI (Ait A iii.2,6) 

and find a place for him in the highest philosophy of the 

Upani^ads, adroit as they have been (Cf. 

(Chan. Up. com. 3,14, 1), cannot be said to be convincing. The 
same is the case in the Vedanta Sutras, where too, textually speaking, 
Visnu is nowhere seriously thought of; though here again, Madhva 
is able to find a couple of sutras from the Devatakanda, which equate 
the Brahman with Visnu. As these sutras have been cited by 
Vedanta Desika also, the matter deserves closer attention. As for the 
Epic, it is decidedly in Madhva’s favour. (See Winternitz, Ind. Litera¬ 
ture, i, p. 320, para 2). His solution of the conflicting views of the 
Puranas on the relative superiority of the gods, in favour of Visnu, on 
the basis of (1) the three-fold division of the Puranas and (2) the 
theory of “ deception ”, loses none of its probative value, whatever one 
may think of the ethical acceptability of such notions. It may be con¬ 
ceded then, that given the Hindu scriptures in their present form and 
admitting the rationale of finding the Supreme from that Pantheon 

*T (T. A. iii, 11, 5) the balance of evidence does un¬ 

mistakably incline to the comparative supremacy of Vifnu. If this were 
sufficient ground for his identification with the Brahman of the Vedanta, 
Madhva may be said to have won his point. Inevitable as has been the 
theological bias about Madhva’s religious philosophy, it is really not so 
vital to his metaphysical ideology of the Brsdiman. It is possible 
to keep these two things apart and shorn of the trappings of theological 
preferences and exclusions, Madhva’s idea of God as id quo maius 
cogitari non potest and presented in the concepts of the Svatantra 
defined as I and Svatantradvaita, 

deserve high philosophic recognition. This would by itself vindicate 
his claims to a philosophical outlook. It would also conduce 
to the greater philosophical popularity of Madhva’s philosophy if tlie 
theological side is altogether dropped out and the philosophical one 
alone presented or maintained. 


iu. 

We cannot say that Saihkara’s is the only possible or even that 
metaphysically it is the best solution of the conflict of the Bheda and 
6 
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Abheda srutis,—^in other words of the problem of Philosophy. There is 
less violence done to the Bhedasrutis in the system of Madhva, which 
subordinates all else that exists to the Brahman which is conceived as 
the One Transcendent Reference, than in that of Saihkara who denies 
reality to the world that he may preserve the oneness of Brahman and 
dismisses the Bhedasrutis as referring to an illusory Bheda. The 
Visistadvaitic view is too concrete to admit of an easy approximation to 
the Substantive Idealism of the Upanisads. The synthesis effected by 
Madhva from' the standpoint of “ Svatantradvaita ” or the One 
Transcendent Reference, is thus a clear improvement upon the colourless 
monism of Saihkara on the one hand and quaint dualism of 

Ramanuja on the Other. The oneness visualised by Madhva is that 
which springs from the world’s recognition of its utter metaphysical 

dependence on God: (Chan. Bhasya vi.6). The Visistad- 

vaitin misses the abstract character of God while the Advaitin altogether 
ignores the relative aspect (and existence) of the world of matter and 
souls at all times under the aegis of God. The “ Svatantradvaita ” of 
Madhva has the advantge of preserving the two in proper blend. Under 
the terms of: 

21^^: ^ II 

(Bhag. ii, 10, 12.) 

which is really the corner-stone of Madhva’s “ Svatantradvaita ”, the 
Absolute is implied in the very life and being of the relative 
(Paratantra). 


iv. 

Madhva agrees with the Advaitin in conceiving of bondage as due 
to a beginninglcss ignorance (bhavarupajnana). But he shows a funda¬ 
mentally realistic bias in looking upon this ignorance itself as having 
a real existence of its own and not due merely to a superimposition 
(kalpita). It is no doubt difficult to conceive of a beginningless ignor¬ 
ance that does not penetrate the essence of the soul. But such 
qualification is necessary if release should at all be made possible.® 
A beginningless ignorance that is common to most systems of Indian 
philosophy (including the Advaita) cannot be deemed to be a flaw in 
one case alone. To posit a beginning for ignorance is equally unphfloso- 


3 . 
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phical as that would at once give rise to the question of the why of the 
first fall of man, which no one could satisfactorily answer. There is, 
however, not much to choose between an unreal ignorance that is 
beginningless and a real ignorance that is also equally beginniugless. 
Both are in need of explanation. And after all, an unreal ignorance 
that continues to exist from eternity, is hardly distinguishable from a 
reality. Opinion may differ if dependence or unreality (of the “ other ”) 
is the most effective solvent of the conflict and limitation in regard to 
the Absolute. To dismiss the world as unreal may no doubt serve to 
preserve the oneness of the Brahman intact; but then, it is not the only 
way in which such a result could be achieved. Insist on the absolute 
dependence of all else on God and you have the transcendent oneness 
of God brought home all the clearer. The latter course is adopted by 
Madhva as the more reasonable one. For, even the monist has ultimately 
to fall back upon a Maya that is not precisely identical with the Brahman 
but is however dependent on it: (Saihkara 

on Katha, i, 3, 11 and B.S. 1, 4, 8). Surely, it would be far more 
absurd and difficult for God to delude Himself than to keep those in His 
power under a delusion! A despotic God may still hope to be One but 
a foolish one could not! From the point of view of us suffering mortals, 
it would in any case be the worst despotism to plead that creation is the 
sport or nature of God. Of the two views however, Madhva’s makes 
the position of God less unenviable. Under Katha i, 3, 11, Saihkara 
admits the existence Avyakta as an “ other No doubt the sruti traces 
all creation to Brahman; but really Avyakta is the cause of all. Since 
however it is dependent on God, He is styled as Cause only 
figuratively,—not in the sense of a changing principle like Avyakta: 

^ 

^ 3 II (Anandagiri). The Advaitin makes 

a desperate attempt to escape (danger to the princi¬ 

ple of monism) by asserting that Avyakta is only a “power” of 
Brahman: (Anandagiri). Despite all the in¬ 

genious beating about the bush^® the two have necessarily to be distin¬ 
guished in so far as “ Avyakta ” is a ‘ changing cause ’ while Brahman 
is not; and the latter is Sat while the former is “Anirvacaniya 


3a. It would for instance be ludicrous to hold that the is an unreal princi¬ 
ple ( ) while the is real. The one should be a$ real as the 

other ( ) 
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It would be philosophically less disingenous then to admit the 
“ otherness ” of Avyakta and its reality and maintain the sovereignty 
of God on the basis of the admitted “ dependence ” of the former than 
to have to return to the self-same Avyakta and an admission of its 
essence, through a backdoor. Madhva adopts the former course and in 
so doing feels that so long as there is this necessity for philosophers to 
look to an “ other ” to account for the world, nothing would be lost in 
recognising that “ Other ” to be a real principle, dependent ex hypothesi 
on God. So long as philosophers have willy nilly to fall back upon 
a metaphysical “ other ” (be it the Prakrti or Maya or Matter), they 
need not grudge it its reality! 

V. 

Madhva conceives God not merely as the Artificer of the Universe 
(the ‘ ’ of the Naiyayikas) but as the very Source of its being 

(B. S. B. U, 2, 5)4 This is 
sufficient to establish his claims to be recognised as a Vedantin. Save 
for a difference in terminology, this view makes the nearest (Hindu) 
approach to the Christian viewpoint. Of the two however, Madhva’s is 
certainly the more philosophical. An eternal creation is no creation at all, 
whilst creation in time is fraught with difficulties. The only sense 
therefore, in which the world can be said to be a creation of God, is 
(that of) an eternal dependence of one beginningless real upon another 
and a more powerful One. Madhva makes a concession in thought to 
Christian Theism in granting at least hypothetically that God can create 
a world from nothing. But for some reason known only to Himself, He 
chooses to educe a world from pre-existent Matter and souls. If he can 
admit eternal and uncreated souls, the Vedantin need not shy at the 
acceptance of an equally uncreated matter! No Indian philosopher 
however adroit has been able or temerarious enough to derive Matter 
from God. It exists on the Advaitic view also os a force latent in God : 

<TTiIRtI'qta^lfWr|jr (Samkara, on Katha, 

i, 3,11). Madhva therefore adopts the only sensible and straightforward 
course in which the sovereignty and ultimate causality of God can be 
made consistent with the existence of such Matter and souls, by making 
them ex hypothesi dependent on God, for their being and becoming. 
This is substantially the view of Bamanuja also.® 


4. See Chap. I of this Part for full elucidation. 

5- Cf. q | 

II (Vedanta Desika, Tattvamukt&kalapa, 

Benares^ 1900, p. 255). 
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vi. 

Madhva has done much to clarify the issue of creation. He opposes 
the enunciation of vague and airy notions. (Cf. his criticism of Sakti- 
parinamavada). His contention that a Sentient Cause could not produce 
solely out of its own self, an insentient effect is virtually the same as the 
objection of the Vedantin against the Parinamavadin that the Immutable 
Spirit could not change into the form of the world. Samkara is thus as 
much opposed to Parinamavada, as Madhva. But that does not give 
him the right to deny the reality of the world. We must only look for 
the world’s material cause elsewhere than in the Brahman. When 
it comes to that, there is really no special advantage in looking for that 
material cause in Maya whose association with the Brahman itself 
would be difficult to account for. The recognition of Brahman as the 
Kevala-nimitta and of Matter as the Upadana-karana need not be 
apprehended to involve a plurality of causes, as God is the only 
Independent Cause and Ultimate Ground of everything—the other 
causes being ‘ causes ’ only in a limited sense: ^^T- 

I (B. S. B. i, 4, 15). 


vii. 

True, like every other Vedantin, Madhva too counsels that we must 
rise above the world and try to rid ourselves of it. It may therefore 
be felt that he need not have been so vehement in opposing the Ad- 
vaitin’s advice to his fellowmen to transcend it. But dependent as it is 
to Madhva, the world is not any the less real as a fact The quarrel 
between Madhva and the Advaitins is thus something more than one 
over words. Madhva insists that there is no mistake in our cognition 
of the world as such. This would not and could not be conceded by the 
Advaitin who looks upon the “ Prapanca-pratyaya ” as essentially an 
“ Aropa ” or “ Adhyasa ” upon the pure consciousness of Atman. 

Cf. I 

{Samksepasdriraka, i, 2). 


• •• 
vui. 

On the intriguing issue of the precise relation between God and 
His attributes, Madhva’s solution is not only ingenious but highly sug¬ 
gestive. Through religion one becomes increasingly aware of the 
perfections of God. As a modem writer puts it: “ There is no mystery 
whatsoever about the notion of ‘pure being’. Being is sknply the 
fundamental category of thought which denotes everything and 
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cannot therefore specially denote anything,—or in other words, 
connotes nothing. That which every entity is, cannot be a 
property by which one entity is, distinguished from others. 
God, whatever else He is (or is not ?), must certainly be ; but so must 
a triangle, a pebble in the street, a planet or the sun. In short, there 
can be no being which is simply and purely being. It is what God is 
over and above mere being that is of primary significance to the religi¬ 
ous consciousness. And as a matter of fact, while insisting that the 
nature of the Deity can never be appreciated by or expressed in terms 
familiar to a finite mind, the mystics invariably do ascribe qualities such 
as oneness, wisdom, goodness and love to Him whom they worship, 
qualified with which the finite mind is quite familiar and which are not 
inscrutable.” (G. Dawes Hicks, “ The Philosophical Bases of Theism, ” 
Hibbert Lectures, 1937, p. 117.). It is thus incumbent upon us to recog¬ 
nise that many are the attributes of Bhag. iii, 32,13 and 

I (Bhag. vi, 4, 48). But to say that God and his 

attributes are different entities, is unsound. Madhva hits the truth when 
he says the attributes are actually indistinguishable from the Lord 
though in all our attempts to refer to them we appear to attempt the 
impossible. To say as we often do, that God is great or good, is to 
employ a fiction of thought. Visesa is the name that Madhva gives to 
this fiction of thought, which is defined as (doing the work of 

Bheda) without being “ Bheda ” itself q" g ^=7 ^:1 This keeps intact the 
unity of the divine nature. In this and in certain other cases, Madhva 
would appear to have been influenced by a monistic outlook 

^ though a staunch Dvaitin himself. This shows his essen¬ 

tially metaphysical attitude of mind that is richly susceptible to 
the best in the thoughts of even one’s rivals. 

Rightly understood, the doctrine of Visesas would be seen to be 
a new and distinctive contribution of Madhva to philosophic thought 
not only as regards the question of God’s personality but of the relation 
between Substance and Attributes in general and of the treatment of 
the category of Difference. (See the discussion on the concept of Bheda 
as Dharmisvarupa, in the Visnutattvanimaya, Part II, sec. ii, chapter iv; 
No. 9.) 


be. 

On the question of Freedom vs. Pre-Determination, also Madhva has 
endeavoured to clear the issues. The soul’s agency is real but not 
independent of God. Individual freedom if it is to be effective, must 
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be rooted in an unalterable “ Savarupa-Yogyata ” which not even God 
sees any reason to change or interfere with. 

This makes it perfectly clear that Madhva is most anxious to 
preserve the character of God as a moral Governor. Indeed, so great 
in his anxiety that he does not even mind Vai§amya and Nairghrnya, for 
his God, at and after a certain point: See his arresting comment on the 
sutra: II (ii, 1, 37): ^ ?lq: I 

II and also the remarks: 

^ II 

(Av., ii, 1.). 

quoted and elaborately explained ante (Part III, chap, iii, p. 30—31). 
It would be seen from the earlier exposition, that Madhva would quietly 
admit such Vaisamya and Nairghrnya (as do not engender a sub¬ 
version of the moral order) to safeguard the moral personality of God 
and the smooth operation of the moral law. There is much truth in his 
contention that beyond a certain point (indicated by him), Vaisamya 
and Nairghrnya cease to be moral flaws. Nay, properly viewed, 
they turn out to be assets. (See page 30-31 ante of this part). 

The ultimate dependence (metaphysical) of even this Svarupa on 
God, is proved by the impossibility of the removal of the last veils of 
ignorance (Svagunacchadika and Paramacchadika) without His grace 
and co-operation. Though essentially a moral governor of the world, 
God, in Madhva’s system is all that religion and philosophy could ask 
for. The purely philosophical conception of the Deity receives due 
recognition in the conception of the Brahman as the One Independent 
Transcendent Reference : Svatantra defined as 

(TS. tika). No philosophy can ask for more. 

X. 

Fundamentally speaking, Madhva’s conception of Moksa is 
impeccable. It guarantees the survival of the human personality there 
and provides such scope as may reasonably be expected in any Theistic 
system (which must any day be greater than in a monistic mok§a), for 
spontaneous activity of the highest kind. Quaint as it may seem, the 

theory of in Moksa, is but a corollary of the uniqueness of 

each soul as a centre of experience. Of course, Madhva need not have 
transported the distinction of species too, to the world of Mok§a and 
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given us a ‘zoological garden’ there. One wishes also that there might 
have been a more liberal portrayal of the picture, doing away with the 
distinction of sex. But the rule of texts has almost been tyrannical to 
absurdity in his case. Attention has however been drawn to the finer 
sides of Madhva’s theory of Moksa (Chap. ii). The recognition of 
spontaneous activity and desires and the provision for service, etc., in 
mok§a, cannot be lightly dismissed as a transference of our ideas of this 
world to the Beyond. For the very objection to such a transference on 
the ground of limitation, argues a similar transference of our idea here— 
that every activity and desire implies a limitation and hence an imperfec¬ 
tion ! Whatever else it is not, Madhva’s theory of moksa is a fulfilment 
of the highest demands of realistic logic and metaphysics and is through- 
out consistent. 


xi 

On the question of the rationality of Brahmapariiiamavada, and the 
interpretation of the texts pertaining to it, Madhva’s verdict is generally 
sound. His criticism of the various types of “ Abhinnanimittopadanatva ” 
of Brahman, shows clearly that he has attempted to go to the root of the 
matter in all cases and would not be content with or cowed down by 
rhetorical flourishes. It seems fairly self-evident that no Vedantin 
(save Bhaskara) can subscribe to actual Parinama of Brahman as such. 
“ Sakti-parinama ” especially when it introduces a distinction between 
one aspect of Brahman and another, ceases any longer to be the same^ 
as an actual Brahmaparinama. Even the principle of Avidya (intro¬ 
duced by the Advaitin) is an admission of the force of Madhva’s con¬ 
tention. The question of the reality or unreality of Avidya, seems to 
have very little relevance to the central issue whether the Brahman 
is or is not to be viewed as the sole and immediate material cause of the 
Universe. It helps no one to father the creation on Maya. Even then, 
it has to be represented as absolutely dependent on Brahman and hence 
incapable of disturbing its philosophical oneness. Dependence and not 
necessarily unreality, would thus appear to he the solvent of the 
difficulties. Madhva is frankly unable to see any harm logical or 
philosophical if one concedes the reality of this principle (equated with 
Prakrti) and subordinates it to Brahman.® And in having done so, he 
does not appear to have been guilty of either bad logic or unsound 
metaphysics. 


^ qfwrfir 3ft ? (AV. i, 4) . This is a question that 

is yet to be answered by Absolutist and quasi-Absolutist thinkers. 
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PATALA I 
PRAYER 

1. May I worship, always, the God who is known through Nigamas 
(Vedic texts), Agamas (Puranic and other texts) etc., and who assumes 
a magnificent form, endowed with the six attributes (omniscience and 
five others); and who, though always enjoying perfect bliss, is yet 
pleased by the offerings which are sanctified by His worshipper’s faith 
and devotion and which represent the (five) constituent elements of 
the worshipper. 

HOMAGE TO DIVAKARA, THE PRECEPTOR AND THE PURPOSE 

OF THIS WORK 

2. I shall set to writing the ‘ Tantrasamuccaya ’ collected inside the 
heart which is the lotus opened by the rays—^the kind looks—of the sun 
of my preceptor—^Divakara (by name)—^with a view to effecting a re¬ 
peated study (of what has been learnt). 
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3. I shall state in general and in particular the mode of worship of 
that Supreme Person whose majesty is severally represented by (lit— 
has but split itself into) the names of Srisa (Vi§nu), Isa (Siva), Sesa- 
hari (Siva-Narayana), Sumbhajit (Durga), Ambikeya (Skanda), Vigh- 
nesa (Ganapati), Bhutapati (Sasta) and the like. 

QUALITIES OF THE WORSHIPPER 

4. He who is disposed to duties with reference to the castes and 
the stages of life, who is enriched with wealth which is the outcome of 
the observance of the rules prescribed thereon, whose mind tends to¬ 
wards the installation of an image for the performance of daily worship 
of the Supreme Person must first seek a distinguished ‘ Guru/ 

QUALITIES OF THE GURU 

5. Let this ‘ Guru ’ be a priest, a man of high birth, one sanctified 
by the observance of a host of purificatory rites, a knower of the essence 
of the ‘ Vedas ’ and the ‘Agamas’ learnt in the proper manner, a follower 
of the traditions bearing on the system of caste and the stages of life, 
one consecrated to religious observances, one who is skilful, and has 
practised Tapas, and who is a believer in the existence of God. 

THE DUTY OF THE GURU 

6. Now, the venerable Acarya, selected by one desirous of doing 
religious duties, should, together wth the Murtipas, carry out in order 
the work promised beginning with ‘ Bhuparigraha ’ (selection of site) 
and ending with ‘ Tirthabhiseka ’ (bathing of an image in connection with 
the installation ceremony). 

SITUATION OF SITE IN GENERAL 

7. Let the revered Guru, for the purpose of installing the deity, 
fix a site in a sacred place, on the bank of a river, the shore of the sea, 
the place where rivers (or river and sea) meet, the top and slope of 
mountains, in a forest, grove or garden, near the abode of the blest, in a 
village, capital or city or in any other lovely place. 

LOCATION IN GRAMA ETC. OF A TEMPLE OF VISNU ETC. 

8. In the village, etc., select a place in the east and west for Hari, 
in the Isana for Siva, in Vayu for Nisumbhajit (Durga), in the north for 
Tarakajit (Subrahmanya) and in Nirrti for Gaijapa and Arya; or, in 
the centre for all the gods. 
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FEATURES OF A SITE OF THE UTTAMA, MADHYAMA 
AND ADHAMA ORDER 

9. That ground is said to be the best which abounds in cows and 
men and in trees rich in their yield of fruits, flowers and juice; which is 
even and sloping towards the east; which is soft and producing a hard 
sound; which has waters running from its left to right; which is quick in 
its productiveness and rich in soil; which is never scarce in water; and 
which has heat and cold in moderation. That which is opposite to what 
has been spoken of is of the lowest type and that is of the middling type 
which has mixed features. 

FEATURES OF THE LAND TO BE AVOIDED 

10. That site is to be avoided which is circular, crescent-like, tri¬ 
angular, pentagonal or hexagonal; which has the shape of a trident or a 
winnow, the form of the back of a fish or an elephant or a tortoise or 
the head of a cow; which contains ashes, charcoal, chaff, bones, hair, 
worms, ant-hills and the hke; which is dipping towards the centre and 
has underground cavities; which sends a foul smell and faces the inter¬ 
mediate points (i.e. comers). 

PREFERENCE OF SITE ON THE BASIS OF 
CASTE PROFESSION 

11. Those sites that have the growth of ‘Kusa,’ Tsuvana,’ ‘Durva,’ 
and ‘Kasa’ grass; that have equal length and breadth, length greater 
than their breadth by one-eighth, one-sixth, and one-fourth; that have 
their soil white, red, yellow and dark in colour; that have their smell 
of ghee, blood, food and liquor; and taste sweet, astringent, bitter and 
pungent—are prescribed in order for Brahmins and the rest. 

12. Here, in the examination of site, that which has mixed shape, 
colour, scent and taste is to be given up by all; but the earth that has 
the feature of colour that does not admit of any distinguishing mark has 
to be examined at night in the manner as laid down below. 

13. Besmearing the excavated ground (with cow-dung solution) let 
him (the Mantrin) facing the east, place therein an unbumt pot filled 
with grain; over this let him place a platter made of earth. 

14. Here let him sprinkle cow’s ghee after muttering a hundred 
times ‘mulamantras ’ (referring to each of the Gods) ; let him then 
kindle in the four quarters four wicks of the prescribed colour, white 
etc. . 
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15. Then, after the lapse of an interval (of 48 minutes) after the 
pit has been covered, the earth is good for that caste if the wick pres¬ 
cribed for it remains burning; it is good for every caste if all the wicks 
remain blazing; it must be shunned by all the castes if all the wicks are 
gone out. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SITE CALLED ‘ SUPADMA ’ 

16. That site is called ‘ Supadma ’ which is covered with a growth 
of ‘ Karpura ’ (Laurus Camphora) , ‘ Agaru ’ (Amyris Agallocha) , ‘Nali- 
kera ’ {Cocos nucifera) , ‘ Tilaka ’ {Symplocos racemosa) , ‘ Darbha ’ (a 
sacrificial grass different from Kusa and Kasa), ‘ Kadamba ’ (Eugenia 
racimosa), ‘Arjima’ (Terminalia alta), ‘M^eya’ (Santalum album)^ 
‘ Kramuka ’ (Areca catechu) , ‘ Iksu ’ (Saccharum Spontaneum ), 

‘ Ketaka * (Pandanus Odoritisimus), * Kusa * (Poa cynosuroides) , 

‘Kunda’ (Jasminum puhescens), ‘Aravinda’ (Nelumbium Speciosm) 
and ‘ Utpala ’ (Nymphaea Coerulea) ; which is naturally sloping east¬ 
wards and northwards ; wherein is to be met with a cave which contains 
plenty of water. Such a place confers peace when offerings to deities 
are made there.* 


BHADRA 

17. That site is termed ‘ Bhadra ’ which is situated on the shore of 
the ocean or on the bank of a stream or in the vicinity of a sacred place ; 
which is beautiful because of corn-fields in the south; which is marked 
in the west with trees serviceable in sacrifices; which is covered with 
trees that are abundant in fruits and flowers and which is charming like 
a grove : this place gives gratification to devotees. 

PURNA 

18. That site is known as ‘ Pur^a ’ which is marked by a growth of 

‘ Plak§a ’ (Ficus Infectoria) , ‘ Nyagrodha ’ (Ficus bengalensis ), 

‘ Nimba ’ (Azadirachta indica) , ‘Arjuna ’ (Terminalia alia) , ‘ Bakula ^ 
(Mimusops Elenji), ‘Kulattha’ (Dolichos uniflorus)y ‘Asana’ (Termi- 
nalia tomeritosa), ‘ Aioka ’ (Polyalthia longifolia), ‘Ni§pa’ (Cajanus 
indicus) , ‘ V^gola,’ ‘ Malati ’ (Jasminum pubescens) , ‘ Campaka * 
(Mischelia champdka) , ‘ Tila ’ (Sesamum indicum) , ‘ Khadira * (Aracia 
catechu), and ‘Kodrava’ (Paspalum scrobiculatum) ; which stands 
either on the summit of a mountain or in the valley thereof; which 
contains a small quantity of water: such a site confers prosperity when 
temples are biult there. 

8 
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DHCMRA 

19. That plot is known by the name of ‘ Dhumra ’ which is covered 
with ‘ Arka ’ (Calotropis gigantea) / Venn ’ (Bamboo), ‘ Vibhitaka ’ 
(Beleric myrohalan)^ ‘Snuhiyut* (Duphorhia antiquorum), ‘Slesma- 
taka ’ {Cordia ohliqua) , and ‘ Pilu ’ {Careva arhorea) ; which is gritty 
and hard; which has holes and creatures inside the holes; which is 
inhabited by vultures, falcons, pigs, crows, jackals and monkeys; this 
earth is pronounced by competent authorities to bring adversity on those 
v/ho worship there. 

20. After having cleared the ground of its trees and creepers by 
means of instruments which have been duly propitiated and having 
examined and levelled well the chosen site, let the master carefully 
ascertain all the quarters and measure the plot of ground required for 
the edifice. 

PROCESS IN THE FINDING OF CARDINAL POINTS 

21. Having levelled the ground which is at the north or south of 
the equator, erect a gnomon of twelve ahgulas in height. With three 
points marked at the end of shadows projected at different times as the 
centre, describe three circles (of equal radius) and thus produce two 
(figures which resemble) fishes. Then, extend lengthwise two threads 
starting from the ‘susumnasiras’ (madhyana^Ji i.c,, the central cord) of 
the two fishes till they meet at a certain point. From here till the central 
point at the base of the gnomon lay a thread and thus determine the 
southern and northern quarters; and then from this (line) fix the rest 
(eastern and western quarters). 

FIXING OF THE BOUNDARY 

22. Let the master facing the east and chanting ‘ astramantras ’ on 
pegs which are firm and made of the tree called ‘Punna’ (Calo- 
phyllum) and measuring one ‘hasta’ in height and one-fourth of a 
‘hasta’ in circumference, plant one peg at the centre of the plot first 
and the rest round the boundary line of the chosen temple-site in the 
(eight) quarters terminating with the Isana quarter; let him then twine 
a cord round each of the pegs twice and thus encircle the whole bound¬ 
ary in proper order: thus let him choose a plot for every God. 

DIGGING OF THE FOUNDATION-PIT 

23. Aifter having dug this earth (chosen) in the auspicious time 
either to the depth of a man’s height or till the water or rock (m the 
bottom) is reached, and then having filled the same till one-fourth of 
the depth is left, on the ‘ I^na ’ corner of a purified ‘ Vedi ’ constructed 
therein, let him, when the night falls, offer homage to ‘ Vastu 
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LAYING OF NIDHIKALASA ETC. IN THE FOUNDATION-PIT 

24. In that pit which has been sanctified, which has ‘ Adharasila * 
placed in its central cavity, which has been filled with grains etc., in its 
low space, let him place ‘ Nidhikumbha ’ made of copper or stone after 
due meditation on the ^ mulamantras ^; over this (Nidhikumbha) con¬ 
taining precious stones etc., place a lotus; above this a tortoise made of 
stone and over this again, a raised ‘ Nala,* made of copper. 

THE DIMENSION OF THE NIDHIKUMBHA ETC. 

25. The Ghata (ie. Nidhikalasa) will have a ‘vistara’ which is one- 
sixth of the height of the pillar of the Prasada and a height which is 
one-eighth more than the vistara; Padma (Silapadma) will have a 
height one-eighth of the height (of the pillar) and vistara which is less 
than the height by one ninth of the height, and it will have eight petals ; 
Kurma (Silakurma) will have a length which is one-eighth of the height 
of the pillar, and vistara which is one-eighth less than the length and its 
height will be half this length; the breadth of the Yoganala will be of 
the measure of eight yavas (grains) (i.e. one angula) at its extremity 
and twice this will be the measure of its base. 

DIMENSION AND NUMBER OF BRICKS 

26. Bricks must be made either of clay which turns red being baked 
in a kiln or of stone having three kinds of length of eight, ten or twelve 
afigulas, breadth which is half the length and thickness one-fourth the 
length; or breadth of eight ‘ angulas ’ and length of twelve and thick¬ 
ness of four. They may be eight, four or twelve in number according to 
the size of the structure. 

DIMENSION OF THE GARBHAPATRA 

27. Make a ‘ Garbhapatra ’ .of pure copper, square in shape, which 
has a vyasa (i.e. measure, length and breadth) which is one-twelfth of 
the height of the pillar, height half of this, and the height of its lid one- 
fourth less than the height (of the Garbhapatra). 

DISPOSITION OF BRICKS (FIRST BRICKS) 

28. On the right side of the Prasadadvara beneath the door-posts, 
inside the Paduka that is to be constructed, having made firm the earth 
and examined it and measured the same, assign plot for the laying of 
bricks. 
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29. In a four-quartered and square-shaped ground draw lines with 
the nail prepared out of the Peepal tree in the Vayu and Agni quarters, 
their direction pointing towards the East, as well as in the remaining 
regions (viz. the Isana and Ninli quarters), their direction pointing 
northwards (muttering the Pranava mantra in the case of all Gods or 
Astramantra in the case of Siva). There lay the bricks as described 
above. 


THE PLACE OF GARBHANYASA 

30. In the temples of all Gods, having divided the vistara of the 
(internal) wall by eight, leave four parts outside and three inside and 
in the remaining part (which is the fifth from outside and fourth from 
inside) lay the Garbha; in the case of Visnu, in the one part that re¬ 
mains when six parts and two parts are kept outside and inside 
respectively out of a division into nine parts; and in the case of ‘ San- 
matura *, in the one part that remains when three parts are kept out 
and one part inside out of a division into five parts. This Garbha, if it 
has reference to Brahmin, will be placed above the Paduka; if to Ksha- 
triya, on the ground level; and if to others beneath in order. 
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FATAL A n 

A GENERAL REFERENCE TO TYPE, SIZE AND ORIENTATION 

1. Get builc by artisans, according to one’s taste, a temple coming 
under the ‘ Alpa Prasada ’ class, in which the ‘ uttara ’ will have its 
measurements beginning with two and three-fourths cubits and in¬ 
creasing by eight angulas ending with fifteen cubits and ten ahgulas, 
and which will (consequently) have different yonis and facing towards 
the West and East; or, a temple coming under any other class. 

ORIENTATION OF TEMPLE, ACCORDING TO ITS 
LOCATION IN ISA ETC. 

2. In places such as a village, etc., the temple located in the 
quarters ranging from the I^na to the Yama shall have the * Dhavaja 
Yoni,’ Those standing in the remaining quarters will have the ‘Vrsa 
Yoni.’ And the image to be insalled, it is desired, should possess a 
similar Yoni. 


YONI AND OTHER FORMULAS 

3. ‘Yoni’ is the remainder that results when the perimeter is 
multiplied by three and this product divided by eight; and here, when 
(the same product is) divided by fourteen, the remainder is ^Vyaya/ 
‘ Aya ’ (is the remainder that results) when (the perimeter is) multi¬ 
plied by eight and (the product) divided by twelve; ‘Rfcsa’ (is the re¬ 
mainder) when (the same product is) divided by twenty-seven and the 
quotient herein is to be understood as the ‘Vayos.’ ‘Titfci’ (is the remain¬ 
der resulting) when (the perimeter is multiplied by eight and the 
product) divided by thirty, and ‘ Vara ’ is the remainder when the same 
product is divided by seven. As an alternative, ^Vyaya^ is the 
remainder that results when the perimeter is multiplied by nine and 
the product divided by ten. 

THE EIGHT YONIS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCE. 

4. Beginning with the eastern-most quarter, there arc eight 
‘Yonis’ in order called ‘Dhvaja,’ ‘Dhuma,’ ‘Siihha,’ ‘Kukkura’, ‘Vrsa’, 
‘Khara’, ‘Gaja’ and ‘Vayasa’. Of these, the odd yonis are beneficent, 
the even ones adverse. 

9 
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aya and VYAYA 

5. An excess of ‘ Aya ’ over ‘ Vyaya ’ should always be secured ; 
otherwise, there is adversity. The auspiciousness of the ‘ Naksatras ’ 
etc., should be known through the science of astrology and the like. 

THE FIVE AGES 

6. Five are the Ages of a building, namely, ‘ Balatva ’ (infancy), 
‘Kaumara’ (boyhood), ‘ Yauvana ’ (manhood), ‘ Vardhakya ’ (old age) 
and ‘Nidhana’ (death); of these the last is undesirable and the remaining 
four are desirable in the case of a building. 

THE HEIGHT OF A BUILDING 

7. When the vistara (breadth) of the building is divided by 
twenty-eight, twelve parts or fourteen parts or twenty-one parts or all 
the twenty-eight parts, added on to the vistara, any one of these four 
will be the height of the building beginning with the ‘ Paduka ’ and end¬ 
ing with the top of the ‘ Stupika 

THE HEIGHT OF ADHISIHANA AND STAMBHA 

8. In the class of buildings coming under the three cubits measure 
type, the pillar will be two cubits high; and in the succeeding class of 
buildings coming under four cubits, five cubits etc., the height of the 
pillar is to be increased by four angulas in order. The Adhisthana 
(basement) should be made half the height of the pillar. 

9. Having divided the height between the ‘udaya’ and ‘uttara’ by 
any number beginning with six and ending with eleven add one part 
thereof to or subtract the same from the height laid down for the pillar 
or the Masuraka (basement), if desired. Similarly, the height of the 
basement being divided by any number beginning with six and ending 
with nine, deduct any one part thereof from the height above prescrib¬ 
ed (for the basement). 

THE BREADTH OF THE COLUMN. 

10. The height of a pillar from ‘ Prati ’ to ‘ Uttara ’ being divided 
into eight, nine or ten parts, one of these parts will be the ‘ vistara ’ of 
the pillar at the base, while the ‘ vistara ’ at the top will be less than the 
same at the base by one-eighth or one-ninth or one-tenth thereof. Thus 
construct wooden pillars (Darustambhas). ‘Kudyastambhas’ (pilasters) 
may be built in the wall, in which case the ‘vistara’ will.be less than 
that of the wooden pillar by half, one-third, or one-fourth. Here, the 
‘vistara’ at the top of the pillar is known as ‘Danda.’ 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE UPAPiTHA, AN OPTIONAL MEMBER 
BENEATH THE ADHIS'FHANA 

11. Add an ‘ Upapitha the height of which may be one part, two 
parts or one part when the height of the basement is divided by three, 
five or two respectively, or it may be half plus a quarter or increasing by 
a quarter it may reach twice the height of the basement; and give the 
‘Upapitha’ a projection which may be one to five tenths or which may be 
one, one and a half, two or three Daijdas. It must be embellished by the 
beauty of its own mouldings. 

THE HEIGHT OF ‘PADMA,’ ANOTHER OPTIONAL MEMBER 
BENEATH THE ADHISTHANA. 

12. Having divided the height of the chosen basement by any 
number beginning with four and ending with nine, construct a ‘ Padma ’ 
any one of the parts high below the ‘Upanaha.’ This is in excess (i.e. 
exclusive of) the total height of the temple. 

ADHISfHANA—THE PROPORTION OF ITS SEVERAL 
MOULDINGS 

13. The height of the basement being divided into twenty-four parts, 
construct the ‘Paduka’ with three parts thereof, ‘Jagatf with eight parts, 
‘Kumuda’ with seven parts; dividing the remaining six parts into ten, 
make ‘Gala’ with three parts, ‘Kampa’ with two parts, ‘Gala’ with three 
parts and ‘Pattika’ with two parts, the last of these mouldings being made 
beautiful by such adornments as ‘makaraysa’, ‘simha’ and the like. 

AN ALTERNA'nVE TYPE OF ADHISTHANA—ITS DIVISIONS 

14. When the height of the basement (vastvadhara) is divided into 
twenty-one parts, make ‘ Paduka ’ with three parts thereof; ‘Jagati’ with 
seven; ‘Kumuda’ with six; its ‘Pattika’ with one; ‘Gala’ and ‘Pada’ 
with two; small ‘Pattika’ with half and large ‘Pattika’ with one and a 
half, it being decorated with ‘Vajanas’. 

TWO OTHER ALTERNATIVE TYPES—‘PRATYUTPANNAKRAMA’ 

AND ‘PADABANDHA’ 

15. When the height of the basement is divided into twelve parts, 
construct * Jagati ’ and ‘ Kumuda ’ with four parts each; with the remain¬ 
ing parts make (successively upwards) ‘ Pattika ’, ‘ Antari ’, ‘ Vajana 
and ‘ Prati ’. Such is the proportion laid down in the variety of base¬ 
ment called ‘Pratyutpannakrama.’ In (the basement known as) ‘Pada- 
bandha’, however, it (i.e., the order) is the same till the end of ‘Pattika’, 
while above it construct ‘ Khau^aka ’ (or Antari) and ‘ Vajana ’ with one 
and a half parts each. 
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THE PROJECTION OF MOULDINGS. 

16. Beyond the manasutra let ‘Jagati’ project to the extent of 
its own height or as much as would give the same Yoni; ‘ Kumuda * 
equal to it (i.e. the same projection as Jagati). The rest (of the parts) 
like its ‘ Pattika \ ‘ Padma etc., should be made to project beyond the 
‘manasutra’ on every side, each as much as its own part, three-fourth 
or half or one-fourth of its height according as beauty demands. The 
‘Paduka’ should project beyond the Jagat! (sutra). 

THE MARKING OF THE SURFACE OF ADHISTHANA 

17. After building up the suitable basement (as described) here, 
and making it even by paving it with stones, mark out properly the 
divisions into ‘ Garbha ’, ‘ Antarabhitti ’ ‘ Bahyabitti ’ and ‘ Madhya- 
nadi * (between the internal and external walls). 

THE BREADTH OF THE GARBHAGRHA. 

18. When the breadth of the Grha (main structure) is divided by 
any odd number beginning with three and ending with fifteen, the Gar- 
bhalaya may be given a breadth with parts beginning with two and 
ending with eight thereof; or, it may be five parts when the breadth is 
divided by eight; or, it may also be half the breadth: thus the breadth 
of the Garbhagrha is laid down in nine alternative proportions. 

THE THICKNESS OF THE WALLS OF THE SANCTUM 

19. The outer wall will be one-eighth of the breadth of the ‘Grha’, 
while the other (i.e. the inner wall) will be one-eighth of the breadth 
of the ‘ Garbha ’. All around, in the interspace between the two (walls) 
(runs) the ‘ Nadi In the case of an ‘ Alpagrha ’ the two walls may be 
combined (into a single wall). 

ALTERNATIVE DISPOSITION OF GARBHA ETC. IN AN 

ALPAPRASADA 

20. In the case of an ‘ Alpagrha ’, when the breadth and length are 
divided by five each, construct in the central quaiter the ‘Pithika’; 
in the row (of quarters surrounding) make the Garbhagrha; in the row 
(still) surrounding construct the thick wall. When the same (i.e. 
length and breadth) are divided by nine and (Pi^hika and Garbhagrha) 
constructed as before, make a ‘ Vithika ’ and outer wall in the two rows 
(of quarters surrounding) beyond And in the front quarter, at the 
outer row, construct a gateway. 
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THE DISPOSITION AND LENGTH OF THE WATER-COURSE AND 

THE WATER-CHUTE. 

21. Make an ‘ Ambumarga * (watercourse) at the end of ‘ Prati ’ or 
‘ Gala ’ along the ‘ Madhyasutra ’ running north and moved from the 
central line (towards the east) by one-eighth, one-ninth or one-tenth etc., 
of the length between ‘ Soma ’ and ‘ I^na The ‘ Pranala ’ (water- 
chute) which has projection outside will have a length which is as much 
as, three-fourth of, or one and a half times the height of the basement; 
half of this (length) will remain inside the wall. 

THE DIMENSION AND ORNAMENTATION OF THE WATER-CHUTE 

22. The breadth of this (waterchute) at its base will be one-third 
etc., of its length and a third etc., of this breadth at the base will be the 
breadth at its extremity. Its thickness will be as much as or three- 
fourth or half of the breadth. The breadth of the passage for water 
will be a third (of the breadth of the water-chute). It (the water- 
chute) must be graceful by its base springing from the open mouth of 
a ‘ Vyala it must have ornamentations such as the pearl-strings, 
creepers and armlets encircling and Sundu (trunk of an elephant) adorn¬ 
ing it; its extremity will be made in the shape of a ‘Gomukha’ (cow's 
head). 


THE NUMBER AND DISPOSITION OF COLUMNS. 

23. In temples of Gods commonly (i.e. coming under the conunon 
(small) measure type), pillars are said to be twelve in number, which 
should be posted above Prati, at the four corners and in the middle, the 
interstices (between the pillars) being equal. In those (temples) which 
have eleven cubits measure etc., they are held to be twenty. They are 
described in a variety of ways on the basis of their difference in shape and 
ornamention. On these (pillars) place the ‘uttara’. 

THE SHAPE OF COLUMNS 

24. Pillars (‘Caranas') may be made wholly four-faced, eight¬ 
faced, sixteen-faced or circular ; or octagonal from above three times the 
Vistara' of the column to a height which is measured three times the 
vistara; or again, square at the base to the extent of its Karnasutra (of 
the base) and in the above portion circular. They must be beautified by 
such ornamentations like the split reed and circular m6tifs (like the 
armlets), as befits the temple begun (for construction). 

10 
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THE PARTS OF THE PILLAR FROM BOTTOM UPWARDS. 

25. Make an ‘Oma’, two Dai^das in breadth and one-fourth 
Daiida in height; ‘ Ghata two Daudss in breadth and one and one- 
fourth etc., (i.e., one and a half or one and three-fourth) Dandas in 
height; ‘Maij^i’j four Dandas in breadth and three-fourth of a Danda 
in thickness; ‘Virakanda’, one Danda in breadth and three-fourth 
of a Danda in thickness; and ‘Potika’, three, five and a half or foiu: 
Dandas in length, with a breadth equal to the breadth of the base of the 
pillar and thickness half of this. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE DOORS. 

26. Dividing the thickness of the v/all into twelve parts and giving 
five and seven parts outside and inside respectively mark out a line; 
then construct doors (Dvaras) on all the (four) sides above Prati, they 
being so situated that the middle-line of their jambs (Dvara^khas) 
coincides with the demarcating sutra designed, while the centre of the 
door is a little deviated from the centre of the Prasada. Excepting the 
front-door, all will be ‘ Ghanadvaras ’ which are adorned in their above 
with ‘toraiTuis.’ 


THE HEIGHT AND BREADTH OF THE BIMBADVARA. 

27. When the breadth of the ‘Garbhagara’ is divided into eleven, 
eight, twelve, seven, or fifteen parts, the height of the ‘Bimbadvara* 
(door of the sanctum where a Bimba or image is installed) will be seven, 
five, seven, four or eight parts thereof; and its breadth is to be assigned 
ten, nine, seven, six, or four parts when the height is divided into 
twenty-one, nineteen, fifteen, thirteen or nine parts. 


THE HEIGHT AND BREADTH OF THE LUSTGADVARA 

28. When the breadth of the Garbhagrha is divided into three, five, 
nine or two parts, the height of the Lingadvara (i.e. the door in front of 
the Linga Shrine) will be two, three or five parts or one part thereof in 
order. The height of the door being divided into two, seventeen, eleven 
or seven parts, its breadth will be given one part, eight parts, five parts 
or three parts thereof. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE MEASURE OF THE DOOR PROPORTIONATE 
TO THE MEASURE OF THE PILLAR AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAMBS, ETC. 

29. In the case of all Gods, v/hen the height of the pillar is divided 
into seven, eight, nine or ten parts, make the height of the Dvara less 
than that of the pillar by any one part thereof; its breadth will be half 
of its height. The ‘ Yogas ’ (door-posts) will have breadth which is as 
much as or one and one-fourth or one and a half times the breadth of 
the pillar and thickness half of its breadth. They will be beautified by 
‘ Vajanas ’ and fumis'hed with ‘ Bhuvangama ’ (the lower piece) at the 
base and ‘ Patafiga ’ (lintel) at the top. 

THE DIMENSION OF BHUVANGAMA AND PATANGA. 

30. The height of the pillar which results when the height of the 
ioor is deducted (therefrom), having been divided into five parts, con¬ 
struct ‘Adharapattika’ (lower plate) with two parts thereof for its thick¬ 
ness or with two and half parts if the division is into nine parts. With¬ 
out the Vajanaka, its breadth will be as much as that of the door-post. 
With the remaining parts make the ‘Urdhvapattika* (lintel) and above 
the Urdhvapattika a suitable plank bearing auspicious figures (like that 
of Laksmi). 


THE DIMENSION OF THE PANELS. 

31. A pair of strong ‘Kavatas’ (panels) must be made, the thickness 
of the panel being one-fourth, one-sixth or one-eight of a Danda, and 
breadth half that of the door plus this thickness. It will have a ‘Nala’ at 
the bottom and ‘Sikha’ at the top. And a ‘Sutraphalaka’ fixed on to the 
left panel at its back, having a thickness half that of the panel, a breadth 
twice that (i.e. twice the thickness of the panel) and ornamentations 
such as bulging breasts should be set. 

MECHANICAL DEVICES AND ORNAMENTATIONS OF DOOR 

PANELS. 

32. The panels will be furnished with (mechanical devices such as) 
‘Bhramarakas’ (hinges) at the top and base, ‘Argala’ (inner bolt)', 
‘ Sandhipala ’ (protector of joints, i.e., ‘ Sutraphalaka ‘ Praksepaniya ’ 
(outer bolt) ‘Valayas’ (chain), and (adornments such as) ‘Patrakas* 
(leaf-like metallic bands) both lengthwise and breadthwise, ‘ Pulakas,* 
‘Artavas’ and ‘Kudmalas’ (nails in the form of flowers in the three 
stages of bloom, namely the blossomed, semi-open and closed bud) and 
Tndusakalas’ (ornaments in the shape of crescents) accompanied by 
‘Srimukha’ (face of the Goddess Sri). 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEPS. 

33. Starting from the place of Bhuvahgama of the front (main) 
door and descending down to the floor (i.e. level of the groimd) in 
order, construct with hard stone symmetrical and even number of steps 
which are one and a half or two Dandas in length and covered at their 
extremity with creeper-like construction issuing from out of the mouth 
of Makara, rising from either side of the two door-posts. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE GHANADVARAS. 

• 

34. Construct on (each of) the other three sides a ‘Ghanadv^a’ (false 
door) whose breadth consists of five parts when the breadth of the front 
door is divided into eight parts, and whose height is twice or two and a 
half times the breadth. It should be embellished by its parts such as the 
graceful posts, panels and the like. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TORANA 

(PATRA, MAKARA AND CITRA). 

35. The height of the pillar being divided into ten, nine or eight 
parts, make a fish with three parts thereof and with the rest the two 
padas (lit-legs, pillars of the Torana). The breadth may be half the 
height of the pillar or four, five or six Dandas. It may be constructed 
in the form of a crescent (half-moon) decorated with Patra (foliage) 
and other motifs; or with five bends endowed with the ornamentations 
such as the mouth of the ‘ Makara or it may be fully embellished with 
varied kinds of birds and heads of sharks. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE WALL. 

36. Then, construct all around, a wall in the interspace between 
the Prati and the Uttara with enduring material like the stone and 
beautify it with a ‘ Vedika ’ at the foot of Anghri and with ornamented 
‘ Panjaras ’ and the like at the top. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VEDIKA 

37. The height of the ‘Vedika’ may be the same as that of the ‘Prati’, 
or one-eighth, one-seventh or one-sixth of the height of the pillar 
(pada); or one and a half, two or three times the breadth of the 
pillar. This height of the ‘ Vedika ’ being divided into two parts give 
‘Gu^arasana’ (three-fold band) till the lower half, and ‘Antari’ below; or, 
when the division (of the height) is made by the numbers eight, seven 
or six, make ‘Kampa’, ‘Abja’ (Padma), and ‘Kampa’ with one part, two 
parts and one part thereof and ‘Gala’ with the remainder below. 
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THE WALL-ORNAMENTATIONS 

38. All Prasadas (temples) will have ‘Anghris’ (pillars), ‘Toranas’ 
(arches), and four ‘ Dvaras ’ (doors). Those which measure five 
cubits etc., may possess ‘Panjaras’ with ‘Jalas’ between the ornate 
pillars. Those which are bigger (i.e., which possess larger measure) 
will have at the base four ‘ Kutas * at the four corners ; and those which 
are still bigger, will have ‘Salas’, ‘Kutas’ ‘Nasikas’, attractive ‘Jalas’ 
and brilliant ‘Panjaras’. 


THE DIMENSION AND LOCATION OF SALAS ETC. 

39. When the length of the wall is divided by ten etc., (i.e., ten or 
eight), construct a ‘Ku^a’ at (each of) the (four) comers, with one 
part thereof for its breadth and length; and a ‘Sala’ on each of the 
four sides with two parts in length and one part in breadth; ‘ Nasika ’ 
between the ‘Sala’ and the ‘Kuta’ with three-fourth of a part in 
measure and on either of its two sides make a ‘Pafijara’ with Jala with 
three fourth of a part etc. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KUTA AND SALA 

40. That which has one-eighth of the measure of the temple and 
shape of the temple, which has parts of the temple from ‘ Prati ’ to the 
top of the ‘Stupi’, which has ‘Nasika’ sprouting in the centre is called 
“Kuta”. That which stands in the same line with the ‘Kuta’ which has 
grace imparted to it by ‘ Mukhapatti ’, ‘ Sakti ’, ‘ Dhvajas ’ and the like, 
which is ornamented by three ‘Stupis’ and ‘Nasis’ shining all around is 
known as “Sala”. 


PANJARA AND JALAKA 

41. ‘Panjara’ must be made with a measure of two, three or four 
Danyas in its length and breadth and adorned with ‘Nasas’ and the like: 
and a ‘Jalaka’ should be made and it should be situated above the 
‘Vedijalaka* which has breadth beginning with two and ending with 
four Dandas, and length beginning with one Dauda added on to the 
breadth and ending with twice the breadth, the increase being by one 
Danda ; and which has perforation, the holes whereof are arranged in the 
order of Gomutraka (a pattern resembling the course or line marked by 
the urination of a bull; reference is to an undulatory design). 

11 
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KUMBHALATA: POT-AND-CREEPER ORNAMENT 

42. In a big structure construct ‘"Kumbhalata” between the pillars 
all around; its ‘ Kumbha ’ (pot-shaped part) should be made to rest 
in a ‘ Padma the height of which is equal to the breadth of the pillar 
and breadth one and a quarter of the height; from the mouth of the pot 
whose base is decorated with leaf-motifs shall spring forth creeper (lata) 
to the extent of the length of the pillar. 

ORNAMENTAL FEATURES OF AN ALPA-PRASADA 

43. In the case of an ‘Alpageha’ (small structure), the height of the 
pillar between (Prati) and (Uttara) being divided into eight parts, 
with one part thereof construct a ‘ Vedi ’ at the base; with four parts 
‘ Padas ’ (above it); with one part ‘ Valabhyuttara ’ half part going to 
Valabhi and half to the Uttara; then above Valabhi, which has projec¬ 
tion equal to its own height, construct ‘ Kapota ’ with the seventh part 
giving it a suitable projection; and with the eighth part make a 
‘ Grhapindi ’ having ornate pillars. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ‘ UTTARA \ 

44. The ‘ Khandottara ’ which has a breadth and a thickness equal 
to the breadth of the pillar is of the best type; ‘Patrottara’ which has a 
thickness less by one-fourth is of the middling type ; that whose thick¬ 
ness is less by half is known as ‘Rupottara’ and it is of the lowest type; 
the thickness and breadth may be optionally reversed in position. 

ORNAMENTATION OF RUPOTTARA. 

45. When the thickness of the ‘‘Rupottara” is divided into five parts 
‘ Vajana ’ will be made with two parts; or, when the same is divided by 
six, with one part will be made the ‘Alpavajana’ and with two parts the 
‘ Mahavajana ’. The projection of these (Vajanas) will be to the extent 
of their own parts (ie. their own thickness). Then, above the ‘ Uttara ^ 
place a ‘Pattika’ whose ‘ucchraya* (height) is as much as its 
(uttara’s) thickness and breadth half this height (ucchraya). 

THE MAKING OF WOODEN CEILING 

46. Having first placed the ‘Vajana’ of the height of one or three- 
fourth of a Danda etc., on the ‘Uttara’, and then above this ‘Tulas’ of one 
Dan^a height and three-fourth of Danda breadth cross-wise, above these 
in the direction of the ‘Uttara,’ place ‘Jayantis’, half cut (into the Tulas); 
then, having fixed up anumdrgas (interstices) and made the ’above even, 
cover up closely the upper portion with spreading planks of suitable 
thickness. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CEILING WITH STONE, ETC., AS AN 

ALTERNATIVE 

47. From above half the height of the door, (starting) from the 
corners close up gradually the Garbhakudya with materials like the 
stone as an alternative, in the order of ‘Kadalikakarana’; above the door, 
then, to a height which is half of the Garbha, will be presented an octago¬ 
nal beautiful wavy ornamentation and a covering slab (Pidhanaphalaka) 
charming to behold. 


THE MAKING AND DISPOSITION OF RAFTERS 

48. Above the Uttarapattika, place rafters with their extremity 
entered into the Kuta. From the centre to the limit of the corner, their 
length will measure the extent of their own Karnasutra (diagonal con¬ 
necting the Kuta with the Uttara). The height of the column, having 
been divided into parts five, seven, nine or two, parts two, three, four 
or one part thereof, will in order constitute their ‘ Avalambana ’ (eaves, 
the overhanging portion below). 


THE NIPRAPHALAKA AND THE VALAYA 

49. The ‘ Nipraphalaka ’ of rafters will have a breadth one-eighth 
etc., less than that of the ‘Uttara’ and a thickness one-third of its 
breadth. Square ‘Valaya’ two angulas, three angulas etc., of breadth as 
befits the rafters must be made (and run) through them. 


THE COVER OVER RAFTERS AND THE FINIAL 

50. Having covered well the rafters all around in the above with 
planks made of the best timber like ‘Saka’ {Tectoiia grandis) and having 
placed above this the ‘Pidhanaphalaka’ (the final phalaka which is the 
covering for the Kuta) with a shining kila (nail) fixed over it, above it 
place the ‘Stupika’ (finial), which has a height equal to that of the base¬ 
ment, constituent elements such as the full-blown lotus (Padma), 
pot (kumbha) etc., and top in the form of a fresh lotus-bud (kudmala). 


REFERENCE TO THE MATERIALS FOR THE COVERING OF 

SIKHARA 

51. Then close up well the ‘ Sikhara ’ of the ‘ Vimana ’ with plates 
of metal such as copper or very strong bricks capable of resisting the 
inclemencies of weather like rain, heat (and snow). 
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THE SIX MAIN PARTS OF THE ALPAPRASADA 

52. In the case of an Alpaprasada, its height which is double its 
breadth being divided into eight parts, give one part thereof at the 
bottom to the height of the ‘ Adhisthdna ’ (basement), two parts above 
to the height of the ‘Stamhha’ (pillar), one part to ‘Prastara’ (entab¬ 
lature), one part to the height of the ‘ Gala’ (neck), two parts to the 
height of the ‘Sikhara’ (head) above it, and one part to the ‘Stiipikd’ 
(&ual). 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE PRASTARA 

53. The Prastara which has height half etc., of that of the p illar ^ 
being divided into twenty-one parts or nineteen parts, make (in the 
former case) ‘ Uttara ’ with three parts thereof, and ‘ Vajana ’ with one 
part, ‘ Bhutali ’ with three parts, ‘ Vajana ’ with one part, ‘ Kapota ’ with 
seven parts, ‘ Alinga ’ with one part and ‘ Antari ’ with one part, ‘ Prati ’ 
with three parts and its ‘ Vajana ’ with one part; in the second (alter¬ 
native) division into nineteen parts, make ‘ Prati ’ and ‘ Kapota ’ each 
one part less. 

CONCLUSION OF EKATALAVIDHANA AND BEGINNING OF 
DVITALAVIDHANA 

54. Thus has been laid down the prescription relating to the con¬ 
struction of a small temple, which has one ‘tala’ and square shape. Now 
shall I specially speak of temples coming under the class of two talas etc., 
Jati, Chandas etc., and Vrtta and the like. 

REFERENCE TO TALAS ON THE BASIS OF DIMENSION 

55. The temple which has a measure beginning with three cubits 
and ending with ten cubits, will have one Tala; that which has a mea¬ 
sure begiiming with five and ending with twelve cubits will have two 
Talas; and that having a measure beginning with seven and ending with 
sixteen cubits will have three Talas: each will possess a height which is 
suitable to itself. In these various heights that have been referred to 
above there may be brought about, if desired, an addition or subtrac¬ 
tion by one-fourth, half, three-fourth of one cubit. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF DVITALA 

56. When a second Tala is to be built, having raised the internal 
wall, and placed thereon a fitting plank capable of holding the ends of the 
rafters, upon it place the rafters that are fixed on the outer Uttara, and 
then, having placed Pattika over these, and levelled the floor make the 
‘ Gfila ’ (regular structural ‘Gala-neck.’). 
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THE DIMENnON OF GRIVA CORRESPONDING TO EACH 

(UPPER) TALA 

57. The height of the first pillar, having been divided by any num¬ 
ber beginning with three and ending with eleven, with parts two, three, 
three, three, five, seven, five, eight and nine in order thereof, are compos¬ 
ed the nine alternative types of ‘ Griva in each Tala higher up, must 
be maintained its height proportionate to the height of the pillar pre¬ 
ceding it (i.e., beneath it); in each will be made the ‘ Prastara.’ 

MOULDINGS AND OTHER ORNAMENTATIONS OF 
GRIVA—(TALA) 

58. In the ‘Griva*, having left three Dandas at the top, divide the 
remainder into Four Divisions; the First (i.e., the bottom-most), the 
Third and the Foiurth being each divided by ten, in the lower (i.e. the 
First) division into ten parts, with three parts thereof construct the 
‘ Pattika ’ known as ‘ Alinga, ’ with two parts ‘ Antari ’ and with five 
parts ‘Prati* with Vajana, ‘Vajana* whereof has two parts. 

59. In the Second Division make a ‘Bhitti* (wall) beautified with 
Sal^, Kutas, Gavak§as and the like; in the Third Division into ten 
parts, construct an ‘ Uttara ’ with five parts and ‘ Valabhi * (with the 
remaining five) decorated with figures of Bhutas (spirits), Dvipas (ele¬ 
phants) , and the like; in the Fourth Division into ten parts, make 
‘ Kapota * accompanied by a ‘ Mukhapattika * which is of two parts 
thereof; then, with the three Dandas that have been left at the top, 
construct a ‘ Grhapiiidi ’ together with its own ‘ Anghris * (legs i.e., 
pillars). 


SPECIAL ADORNMENTS OF THE SECOND TALA 

60. In the second Tala, construct at the corners ‘ Kutas *, and on 
the sides ‘ Salas;’ between them (i.e., the Salas and the Kutas) make 
two Nasis and again, as an optional addition, the images of Brahma etc., 
in the quarters; and in the Sikhara construct ‘Nasis*. 

THE MAKING OF THE INTERMEDIATE ROOF WHEN A THIRD 

TALA IS TO BE BUILT 

61. In the succeeding Griva (above) which is devoid of the 
‘Bahyottara* and the ‘Urdhvakuta,’ place an ‘Uttara* on its wall, whose 
top is less than the base in breadth by one-eighth, and then fix there 
rafters, whose lower extremity is fixed on posts (i.e. supports) standing 
on the Tulas and whose eaves measure half the height of the pillar. 

12 
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JATI PRASADAS 

62. Prasadas which have talas beginning with three and ending 
with twelve are (called) ‘ Jdtis ^; they have measure beginning with the 
odd and even number of eleven and twelve cubits and increased up to 
seventy (cubits); these, having three talas and the rest, are each of sixty 
kinds, both the odd and even measure type admitting of the classifica¬ 
tion into varieties, Adhama (lowest), Madhyama (middling) and 
Srestha (best). They generally have a height which is more than the 
breadth by three-seventh of breadth. 

CHANDAS, VIKALPA AND ABHASA 

63. Beginning with the odd and even measures of thirteen and four¬ 
teen and ending with sixty-five and sixty-six cubits respectively, the 
temples of four talas etc., form the ^Chanda-Prasadas^ ; beginning with 
(the odd and even measures of) nine and ten cubits and ending with 
fifty-five and fifty-six, Prasadas with five talas etc. constitute the 
^ Vikalpa ^ class. All these, ending with twelve talas, in each instance of 
tala admit of a classification into six different kinds. Now, those which 
have odd and even measures beginning with eleven and twelve and 
ending with forty-seven and forty-eight cubits, and which have four 
talas etc., are known as * Ahhdsa.^ 

DIFFERENT PRASADAS UNDER EACH CLASS 

64. Here, in the ^Ahhdsa* class which has talas beginning with four 
and ending with eleven, each case will have four varieties ; the last case, 
which has twelve talas, will have six varieties by reason of the order of 
‘ Adhama,’ ‘ Madhyama ’ and ‘ Uttama ’ for both (odd and even types 
of its measure). Thus from the point of view of (the different types 
of) cubit measures, in the ‘ Jdti Prasdda ’ there are sixty differen*?- kinds, 
in the ‘ Chandas ’ six less (i.e. forty-four), in the ^ Vikalpa ’ six more 
less (ie., forty-eight) and in the ^Ahhdsa^ still ten less (i.e., thirty-eight). 

VTITTA PRASADA-CIRCULAR STRUCTURE 

65. When the desired perimeter is divided b3^ seven hundred and 
ten, describe a circle with a radius of one hundred and thirteen parts 
thereof and then build a circular temple. 

CATURAfiRADiRGHA—RECTANGULAR STRUCTURE 

66. When half the perimeter is divided by ten, give four parts there¬ 
of for the breadth and six parts for the length of the temple 
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HASTIP^STHA—APSIDAL STRUCTURE 

67. The desired perimeter of the temple called ‘Hastipr§tha’ being 
divided into sixty-four parts, deduct one part therefrom and then having 
divided the remainder (sixty-three parts) thereof into eighteen parts, 
with four parts thereof in each case make the two sides (parsvas) of 
equal length, and the breadth of the front; then with two parts as the 
radius, draw a semi-circle, the measure of which will nearly (i.e. rough¬ 
ly) amount to parts six and one-fourth. 


VRTTAYATA—ELLIPSOIDAL STRUCTURE 

68. In a Vrttayata class of temple draw on two sides two semi-cir¬ 
cles with radius described in the Hastiprstha type; deduct from the 
division (into 18 parts) three parts and divide the remaining parts into 
twenty-one parts; with twenty parts thereof determine the length bet¬ 
ween the two semi-circles. 


SATKONA PRASADA—HEXAGONAL STRUCTURE 

69. The desired perimeter of the Prasada, being divided into six 
parts, assigning one part thereof for the length of each of the six sides 
make an hexagonal structure. Here, having divided two parts thereof 
by fifteen, and deducted two parts therefrom, the remainder (i.e. 13 
parts) will form the breadth of the structure. 


ASTASRA PRASADA—OCTAGONAL STRUCTURE 

70. The desired perimeter of an octagonal structure being divided 
into ten parts, three parts thereof will constitute the Vyasa of the struc¬ 
ture. Having divided this Vyasa into twelve parts, five parts thereof 
will form the length of each side. 


THE THREE MAIN STYLES—NAGARA, DRAVIDA AND VESARA 

71. That temple is known as ‘ Ndgara ’ which is made square from 
the ‘mula’ (basement) to the ‘Sikhara’ (head) (both inclusive); that is 
‘Dravida’ which is made distinctly hexagonal or octagonal from above 
‘Griva’ (neck) to the end of ‘Sikhara’ (head); that is ‘Vesora’ which exhi¬ 
bits circular shape either from the basement or the ‘Gala’: any one from 
among these whose features have been particularly prescribed, may be 
constructed according to one’s liking. 
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THE DIMENSION OF THE MUKHAMAlSipAPA—FRONT-PORCH 

72. Having divided the breadth of the main shrine by two, five, 
seven, ten and twelve, with one part, three, four, six and five parts in 
order, assign the breadth of ‘Mukhamandapa’; its length will be half 
or three-fourth of or equal to the breadth (of the temple). 

THE DISPOSITION OF PANCAPRAKARAS 

73. Half a Danda moved from the main shrine is to be the surround¬ 
ing inner enclosure (‘Antarmandala’); one Danda or one and a half 
Danyas away, the ^Antahdrd^; two Dandas away, the ^Madhyahdra’; four 
Danyas away the ^Bdhyahdrd'; and seven Danyas off the 'Maryddd\ 
Excepting the first and the last (enclosures) all will have a Mukhayama 
(Facade). Here the last enclosure may be alternatively twenty-one 
Dandas away. 

DESCRIPTION OF DANDA AND MUKHAYAMA 

74. Here, ‘Danda,’ is of three kinds: it may be the measure which 
is equal to the extent of the Uttara of the Prasada (i.c., the breadth bet¬ 
ween the uttaras) or to that of the Jagati or to that of the Paduka; this 
unit of Danda in each case, must be started from its own place. The mea¬ 
sure of the ^Mukhdydma^ is said to be one ‘Dancja,’ one and one-fourth, 
one and a half or one and three-fourth of a Danda. 

THE DANDA LIMIT WITH REFERENCE TO PRAKARAS 
(THE LOCATION OF BAUPITHA) 

75. When in the Antarmandala the top of the Balipitha in the 
quarters is divided by five, the outer extremity of the ‘Danda’ will be 
situated on the line which keeps two parts thereof outside, and three 
parts inside. The lords of the east and the south will lie in their 
‘sutras’, while the others are deviated a httle from their sutra in the 
right-hand circumambulatory dii'ection. Both these will face the princi¬ 
pal quarters and one another. 

THE DISPOSITION OF ARCANAMANDAPA 

76. Moved one cubit from the limit of the Antarman<Jala with a 
cubit’s distance therefrom or in the centre of its Mukhayama, make a 
‘ Prarcanaman^apa ’ which is square, which has a basement, one * uttara^’ 
borne by four pillars or two uttaras supported by four and twelve (i.e. 
sixteen) pillars and which is decorated with ornamentations such as the 
finial. 
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THE OUTER LIMIT OF ANTAHARA ETC. 

77. The outer wall relating to the ‘Antahara/ it is stated, should 
be beyond its own Danda extremity; in the front, on account of the divi¬ 
sion of ‘Sabha’ based on its difference in ‘uttara’ the “Danda” extremity 
is said to be of two kinds. In the case of ‘Dipadhaman’ (light-house 
which is in the Madhyahara) it (i.e., Danda extremity) will be in the 
extremity of the flame. In the inner Prakara (inner to the 
Maryada, i.e., the Bahyahara) it will be in the internal uttara; in 
the case of the big Sala (i.e. the Mahamaryada) it is at the extremity of 
the external uttara. 


THE MAKING OF ANTAHARA 

78. On the two sides and at the back, giving each a Yoni proper for 
its quarter, construct square ‘ Mandapas ’ and extending them and link¬ 
ing the interspaces between each other, build the ‘ Antahara.’ 


THE MAKING OF THE SABHA IN FRONT 

79. Along the Danda limit of the Antahara with its Mukhayama, 
fix up an uttara in the front Sabha, whose mula and agra (both extremi¬ 
ties) are entered in the Bhara (i.e. the uttara) of the Parsvahara; then, 
assigning it a proper yoni and giving it a breadth according to the well- 
known rule of ‘ Gunavibhaga ’ and the like, place Arusha (internal) 
and other uttaras, as befits the structure. 

PADASUTRA TYPE OF SABHA 

80. When the desired perimeter of the temple is divided into two 
equal halves, deduct therefrom two times the breadth of its uttara, and 
then divide the remainder equally by any one of the even numbers 
beginning with four; one part thereof will be given to the breadth, the 
remaining parts to the length; and add to this all around, the portion 
deducted (namely twice the vistara of the uttara): this is the order 
employed in the ‘ Padasutra.’ 

SITUATION OF BALAPiTHIKA 

81. Then outside in front, moved from the centre of the Prasada to 
a distance which may be two and a half, or three or three and ja half or 
five or six or seven Uttara-Dan^as away, construct the ‘Balipithika’ 
(which should be set up) in its own house, 

13 
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THE DIMENSION OF THE BAUPITHIKA 

82. To the Balipitha give a height till the end of its Padma, which 
may be equal to that of the Pujapitha (the pedestal of the image), or 
one-sixth less than that, or as much as the height of the Garbha till its 
Prati (i.e. the height of the basement of the Garbhagrha) or the height 
of the Prasada till its Prati (i.e., the basement of the Prasada). The 
height chosen being divided by ten, give seven parts thereof to the 
vistara of the Pithika and make its various parts (mouldings) consis¬ 
tent with (i.e. on the model of those of) the principal structure. 


THE MOULDINGS OF THE BALIPlTHIKA 

83. The height of the Balipitha being divided into twenty-seven 
parts, make ‘Paduka* with one part thereof; ‘Jagati’ with four parts; 
‘Kumuda’, with three; its ‘Pattika’ ‘Ka:qtha’, ‘Kambu’ and ‘Nidrava’ with 
one part, ten parts, one part and one part respectively; ‘Kapota’, with 
three parts; upper ‘Pattika’, with one part; and ‘Padma’ with two parts. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PRESCRIPTION OF BALIPl’nilKA 

84. The height of the Balipitha, being divided into thirty-two parts, 
give the ‘Paduka’ and ‘Jagati’ one and a half and five and a half parts 
respectively; ‘Kumuda’, its ‘Pattika,’ ‘Antari’ and ‘Prati’ five parts, one 
part, one part and two parts respectively; ‘Vedi’ and ‘Gala’ four parts 
each; ‘Valabhyuttara’ one part and a half; ‘Kapota’ two and 
a 'half parts; ‘Pattika’ and ‘Padma’ one part and two parts respectively. 




PART III 


PART I (STANZAS 1—30) : PRELIMINARY TOPICS IN THE 
SCIENCE OF TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

STANZA 1 

Prayer to the Supreme in the Saguna Aspect/* 

Following the usual orthodox practice of Sanskrit writers, Narayana, 
the author of Tantrasamuccaya commences his work with a prayer to 
the Supreme deity. The time-honoured practice of ‘ Mahgala * as a 
preface to any performance, it is believed, would bring the work begun 
to a successful ‘ finis So the author begins the treatise with a prayer. 
The first letter ‘6ri’ in the opening stanza is employed to strike the 
note of auspiciousness. 

The various epithets employed in this stanza with reference to God 
sum up the Hindu idea of God. In the system of Hindu worship two 
phases are recognised; one dealing with attributes, and the other the 
negation of attributes. The former is known as ‘ Sagundpasana * and 
the latter ‘ Nirgunopasana Nirgunopdsana treats of an Impersonal 
Reality, unconditioned by attributes and ungoverned by relations. It 
is only mystics, who have attained to the highest state of grace, who 
have gone beyond mind, body and all the limits of worldly nature— 
it is only such super-beings—^who are capable of comprehending such 
an uncoloured reality. But an ordinary man who is prone to concretise, 
who is inclined to conceive God in vivid form, worships a God of at¬ 
tributes. Hinduism offers us in the system of worship which admits of 
the two phases of Saguna and Nirguna a scale of interpretations of the 
conceptions of God, ranging from the most impersonal to the intensely 
personal. “The difference between the Supreme as Absolute Spirit 
and the Supreme as personal God is one of standpoint, and not of 
essence.”^ 

Jndna (Omniscience), Santosa (joy), Nityatva (eternity), Svdtan^ 
trya (freedom), Avighna (negation of obstacles), Vaihhava (might) are 
the six excellences which are attributed to God. They are enumerated 
in the scriptural stanza in the Vi^usamhita ?: — 


1. Heart of Hindustan, p. 64. 

2. V^nusamhitd, Patala V, stanza 31 (T. S. S. Edition). 
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II 

These attributes which spring from thought, emotion and action are 
not isolated qualities but inter-connected excellences which lead to per¬ 
fection. “ Mere knowledge unvivified by the warmth of feeling, leads to 
icy coldness of heart; mere emotion, unlit by knowledge, is hysteria; 
mere action, imguided by wisdom and uninspired by love, is meaning¬ 
less ritual and feverish unrest. All the three enter into the integral 
expression of a perfect life.”^ Hence God, when conceived as a per¬ 
sonal being, is said to possess all the attributes which constitute the 
endowment of a perfect and absolute being. The form that God assumes 
for the sake of his devotees is a shining and resplendent one and one 
endowed with the attributes described above. 

God is the Infinite Spirit immanent in the universe and He is both 
in us and out of us. “ If God were not in us, there would be no sense 
of need; if God were out of us, there would be no sense of worship.”^ 
Religion is the realisation of God, and the paths to realisati^)n are vari¬ 
ous in view of the fact of divergence in the taste and temperament of 
men. A few who are gifted with rare intuitive insight claim immediate 
experience and therefore do not require any means for the realisation of 
God. But the common man in the world of men, in whom the tendency 
to worship is ingrained, does not find it possible to think of a God as 
devoid of form or name. Attention to God in the abstract state is ‘ ex¬ 
ceeding hard ’ for him without a concrete medium and mode of worship. 
“The use of means is an inevitable concession to the nature of mortal 
beings, and the ‘ means ’ served in the image. The religious devotee, 
when overwhelmed by spiritual devotion, seeks union with the deity 
through the service of an image that represents the deity in a chosen 
form. The supreme God, Formless and Absolute, is therefore said to 
assume form for the benefit of His aspirants. Thus the Visnusamhitd^ 
observes: — 

^ II II 


3. Heart of Hindustan, p. 10. 

4. Ibid., p. 63. 

5. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the 
Museum of Fine Arts ^Boston), Part 11 (Sculpture), p. 29. 

6. Visnusamhitd, Patala IV, stanzas 50, 49, 51^ and 521. 
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Supreme reality, according to devotional theism is envisaged in 
a personal God, who assumes a form appropriate to the call of devotion 
and who becomes to his devotees the guide, master as well as the 
protector. 

God is ever having his being in the highest plane of bliss, yet he 
feels joy at the offerings of His devotees. These offerings might appear 
trivial from the point of view of absolute values, but since they are 
sanctified by the exalted devotion and faith of the worshipper and 
since they embody the heart and represent the elements which are the 
cause of the very being of the devotee, they extract response and 
sympathy from the heart of the personal God worshipped. 

In devotional theism, worship is characterised by a personal devo¬ 
tion, and its mode involves offerings in the form of Gandha (fragrant 
substance), Puspa (flower), DMpa (incense), Dipa (light) and Nivedya 
(food). These things according to an ancient system of philosophy are 
associated with the elements or substances known as Prthivl (Earth), 
Akdsa (Ether), Vdyu (air), Tejah (light), and jala (water), which con¬ 
stitute the cause of the worshipi)er's body. Sankara,"^ the commenta¬ 
tor thus remarks: 

m =31 ^ f^FT: r 

In the qualifying expression : which means the offerings 

which are the cause of the worshipper’s being, the author advances the 
idea that by offering the various things such as Gandha etc., what is 
offered is the worshipper’s body, which is composed of the elements 
identified with the things offered. 

The real end of worship being realisation of God, an image forms 
only a means of approach to God. A text of the worshipper lays down: 
“ devo hhutvd devam yajeta” This direction implies identification as 
an essential condition of worship in spirit and in truth. An image forms 
the stage in the process of one’s identification with the deity worshipped. 


7. Tantraaamuccaya with the conunentary Vimarsini, Vol. I, p. 2, (T. S. S. 
Bdition). 
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Realisation of oneness with God which is the aim of Puja, is a signifi¬ 
cant idea and it is embedded in the word ‘ Samdradhana. ’ It is explain¬ 
ed by Sankara^ thus: 





I 


The last quarter of the stanza answers the query: how do we know the 
existence of God ? Religion, as we know, is vision, intuitive spiritual 
experience, which is not a common experience. Ordinary man who is 
not spiritual ai first hand also aspires to enjoy the consolations of reli¬ 
gion. Such a man, who may be described as ‘religious at second hand’, 
is directed to refer to sacred writings, recourse to which reveals the 
knowledge about God. 'Nigamas^ (Vedas, Upanisads, etc.), ‘ Agamas^ 
(Kamikagama, Visnusaihhita etc.), 'Purdnas' and other sacred texts re¬ 
cord truths about the existence of God. Vedic R§is who led a continu¬ 
ous and unselfish life possessed unique intuitive power and they visua¬ 
lised the Spirit eternal. They were ‘ the first researches in the realm 
of spirit ’, and the truths they announced have their root in the intuitive 
vision of spirit and spiritual experience of a permanent character. The 
statement ‘ Sadd pasyanti surayah^ tells us that the seer’s vision is per¬ 
manent, eternal. Pur^as and Agamas contain myths and rituals, and 
the description of God that is furnished therein tends towards an ima¬ 
gery that gives clothing to religious visions, for it is imagery that ap¬ 
peals to popular imagination. Through the path of ritual and imagery 
the Agamas and Puranas guide men to the gpal of God-realisation. 
The popular belief in the existence of God is established on the founda¬ 
tion of scriptural authority. The religious texts which embody the 
results of the investigations of seers in the divine science, it is believed, 
are handed down for the benefit of mankind, and their authority is 
hence looked upon as supreme and not to be questioned. 


At the beginning of a book in Sanskrit, it is customary to indicate 
the four elements which are known as Anuhandhas, They are (1) 
Visaya (subject-matter), (2) Praydjana (purpose), (3) Adhikdrin (the 
person entitled), and (4) Samhandha (connection). The visaya (sub¬ 
ject-matter) which is here ' devarddhanapratipddana' is indicated by 
the word ' Samdrddhnuydm/ The subjects dealt with in this treatise 
are those connected with image-worship such as the making of icons 
and temples to house the icons, the rituals bearing on daily worship, 
festivals and other divine matters which are treated in ancient Tantrik 
literature. The word ‘ ANUGRHNATI ’ indicates the praydjana which 
is ^ devdnugraha ^ (God’s blessing). The ^ adhikdrin ’ or person eligible 


8. ibid, p. 1. 
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for the use of the work is the worshipper as the word ‘ YAJVANAH ’ 
suggests. The connection of this text 'Tantrasamuccaya^ with the sub¬ 
ject treated therein which is Tantra is the samhandha. 


STANZA 2 

‘‘Homage to Divdkara and character of the work ‘ Tantrasamuccaya/ 

After Mangaldcarana, the author proceeds in this verse to pay his 
respectful homage to his preceptor, Divakara by name. The phrase 
‘ Gurudivakara’ indicates the preceptor’s name. It is fittmg that the 
author should start his work with due acknowledgment to the source he 
resorted to. He has collected information for his production from origi¬ 
nal Tantrik literature which is vast like the sea. For, says he in the 
concluding stanza of his work: 

“ li” 

Tantras are a class of works which treat of a host of subjects 
such as Sarga (creation), Pratisarga (destruction), Devataradhana 
(worship of God as personal being), Satkarmasddhana (attainment of 
the six objects or super-human faculties), ‘Caturvidhadhydnayoga (four 
modes of union with the Supreme Spirit of Meditation) and other 
kindred subjects. To obtain a detailed idea of the extent of the subjects 
dealt with in an original and typical Tantra work, vide lines quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma beginning with^^f^l?^ ’• 

According to tradition, Tantra is ‘Sivoktai^stra ’ and is treated 
mostly in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. Tantra is 
otherwise called Agama and the ‘Sabdakalpadruma^ calls Agama a 
Tantrai^tra. The following interesting stanza tells us how Tantra 
came to be called Agama : 

The Mahasiddhdntasarasvaia^ mentions sixty-four works on Tantra, but 
in the present state of our knowledge the list given therein is open to 
suspicion. Tantras are, however, very extensive in their treatment and 
are encyclopaedic in character. The work we are concerned with viz. 
the Tantrasamuccaya, as the title itself suggests, is a collection of sub¬ 
jects connected with worship of deities in temples, which are elaborate¬ 
ly treated in the original Tantrik literature. It deals with everything 
bearing on the construction and consecration of temples and images. 

9. Sabdakalpadruma under the term ‘Tantra.’ 

14 
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Thus it contains rules for the making of temples and images, rituals of 
consecration, daily worship, festivals and other allied matters connected 
with temple worship. Setting apart the ritualistic portion, with which 
we have no immediate concern, we shall find in the Tantrasamuccaya 
the codified knowledge of temple architecture whose fundamentals are 
found firmly rooted in the ancient Tantrik works. This text, which is 
seen accepted as the highest authority on temple matters in Kerala 
warrants the view that the architecture of Kerala is a lineal descendent 
of the ancient Indian traditional architecture as set forth in ancient 
traditional treatises ‘The Tantras’. 

Sankara, in his Vimarsini tells us that Divakara is the name 
of the author’s preceptor. The ‘Guru’ is compared to the sun, and 
his kind looks to the sun’s rays. The author’s heart is compared to 
the lotus; just as the lotus is opened by the rays of the sun, so is the 
heart of the writer in which is collected the Tantrasamuccaya op>ened 
by the kind looks of the preceptor. The author pays glorious tributes 
to his preceptor by attributing him the excellence of splendour which is 
the attribute of the sun. The second comparison of heart with the lotus 
reveals the pleasant and compact nature of his work, which is a beauti¬ 
ful collection of Tantrik subjects set in concise writing for the sake of 
easy study and remembrance. It is of importance to note that this 
treatise is given such pleasing and attractive exposition and couched in 
such precise and apposite language as compels bur appreciation. With 
respect to both ideas on the subject dealt with and the language employ¬ 
ed to clothe them, there is left nothing to be desired. Integrity, a quality 
which is rarely to be met with in architectural works like the Mdnasdra, 
is the dominant note of treatment in the Tantrasamuccaya. The figure 
of speech that is present in the expression ‘ Gurudivakara etc.’ is Rupaka 
and it is explained in the following words by Sankara in his Vimar¬ 
sini : — 


m 


10. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini, Vol. I (T. S. S. Edition), p. 3. 
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STANZA 3 

The Supreme is One, but His names and forms are various: 

Corresponding to the variety of forms in which the one Supreme 
personal God manifests Himself, different modes of worship are pre¬ 
scribed. The author proposes to deal with the modes in general and 
with respect to their particular application to particular deities. The 
author has not failed here to take note of the governing ideal of Hindu¬ 
ism, which is the recognition of one foundational spirit as the Supreme 
Person, who reveals Himself through diverse forms. Since taste and 
temperament are always variant in various men, the One God, who 
is Omniscient, Omnipresent and Omnipotent, appears differently to differ¬ 
ent minds. This difference in appearance is natural and inevitable in 
view of the manifold and varying disposition of the human mind. It 
is one of standpoint. Visnu, Siva and so many other names refer 
not to different persons but to different aspects of one Supreme Person, 

‘ Parama Purusa ’ as the author prefers to call Him by an ultimate ex¬ 
pression. The various names are distinguished corresponding to the 
different functions of God, and corresponding to the distinct attributes 
which denote the one God. It is the phases of one Supreme Personality 
that are personified and named as Visnu, Siva etc., and each phase 
here embodies a distinct and dominant quality. Thus in essence God is 
one, in standpoint he appears various. This note of an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the deeper unity in the midst of diversity is found struck 
throughout the career of Hinduism. The Vedic poets tell us that poets 
with many words speak variously of the One Supreme Reality. The 
same fundamental note of unity, which the Vedic saying ‘Ekam Sad 
viprah bahudha vadanti’^^ gives expression to, is seen underlying the 
conception of a personal God, who, as described by our author, is the 
One Supreme Person (Parama Purusa) called by different names such 
as Srisa (Visnu), Isa (Siva) etc., according to the sphere of activity in 
which He functions and according to the excellence which is the domin¬ 
ant feature of His Personality. In this connection the following lines of 
the Vimusamhita}^ may be quoted : — 


11. Rg Veda , I, 164, 46. 

12. Vi^usamhita (T. S. S. Edition), Patala III, stanzas 2, 3 and 4. 

It further adds5 \ 

|| (st. 33,34,35.) 
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qf ^ q?j gqR; i 

^ ^ q|qr qrqqr ^qr ii 

3^qRjq: mA mqi fl s^fsq ^ i 

=q ^1^501^ 11 

STANZA 4 

The Qualities of the Worshipper 

The man who is impelled by the fundamental urge to worship, must 
first approach a proper preceptor. The construction of a temple and 
the installation of an image for the use of daily worship is considered 
an act of religious merit, and such an act is hailed and endorsed by 
sacred texts. The Yamasamhitd, a religious text^^ thus remarks: — 

fcqr =q 1 

li 

\ 5 > ' 

The Saivagamanibandhana observes as follows: — 

A I %qT55q 1 

^ 11 

^RHqqq^ 1 

q^qqq q>§ 3 q srrqqvfSR^Tf^: n^'* 

The making of the House of God is thus held as a religious duty in 
India, and the present stanza relates to the qualification of the man 
who is entitled to get a temple constructed. He should be a man of 
intense devotional fervour and a man bent on the fulfilment of his duty 
towards his deity. He is one who strives for the attainment of commu¬ 
nion or union With God through the select mode of daily worship. He 
is one who needs to be guided in the path of religion through the aid of 
rituals and who requires an image as a means of approach. Not having 
attained to the highest state of grace, he obtains spiritual vision through 

13. Quotation from the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vol. XIII, Part I, page 30. 

14. Pa^la 13, concluding stanza (^Nibandhana, a Ms. from Tripunithura). 
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the veil of imagery which appeals to ordinary imagination. He who 
thus feels the necessity of getting a temple and an image made should 
seek a ‘Guru’. A further qualification is stated. He should be a man 
whose life is enriched by the observance of the laws which regulate 
man’s life in India in its relation to ‘VarruC (caste), and ‘Asrama’ (stage 
of life). Every activity of Hindu life being theocratic in character, the 
qualification laid down in this stanza appears apposite. 

VARNASRAMA 

The scheme of Varnahama takes a prominent place in the pages 
of India’s Cultural History. Hindu Dharma is the time-honoured code 
of conduct, sustained by the consciousness of generations of men. It 
deals, in the main with Varrias (classes of society) and Asramas (stages 
of individual life). It is a system devised to shape the character of man 
as an individual and as a member of a growing society. In a land like 
India, where peoples belonging to stocks of varied capacities are thrown 
together no system was found in ancient times which was more satis¬ 
fying than the system of Yarvmsrama. It was devised to provide room 
for the full self-expression of individuals according to their mental and 
physical endowment as well as for the collective cultural progress of 
the society at large. Since it was found that Brahmins, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and 6udras were dominating respectively more than others in 
the powers of thought and reflection, heroism and emotion, business- 
skill and industry, manual labour and service, society came to be classi¬ 
fied accordingly into four orders of Brahmin, Ksatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra. In this social arrangement based on the original temperamen¬ 
tal fitness of particular classes for particular kinds of work, Brahmin 
became the custodian of religious learning, Ksatriya of protection of the 
people, Vaisya of trade and industry, and Sudra of manual service. The 
four classes thus arranged correspond to the intellectual, militant, in¬ 
dustrial and labour orders. The conception of caste goes back to the 
Vedic times^® and appears to have contributed towards the organic struc¬ 
ture of society. “So early as the period of the Rg-Veda was the organic 
nature of society brought out by the metaphor of head, arms, trunk, and 
legs, answering to the four classes which are bound T)y ties of common 
fellowship. Each class has its appropriate place, rights and duties in 
the whole.”^® Pride and exclusiveness are later accretions, which poison¬ 
ed the stream of social life when life became a competitive struggle for 
existence. As originally conceived and observed, caste rules relate to 

15. Rg Veda, X, 90, 2. 

16. Implication as understood by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, vide his* * Heart of 
Hindustan," p. 21. 
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the functions and expression of individuals with the common end of 
social progress in view, and respond to variety in human nature. Our 
forebears who led the van of culture never thought of refining races of 
unequal values to the point of extinction. On the contrary their assimi¬ 
lative genius sought, through the scheme of classes, to harmonise the 
divergent elements and transform them into integral parts of an orga¬ 
nised society. As one of the best interpreters of Hindu culture would 
remark: “the four castes and orders are not intended to be special 
moulds into which the Indian people are thrown, but forms capable of 
embracing the whole humanity.”^'^ The traditional Hindu culture owes 
its life to the organic character of the Hindu social structure as conceiv¬ 
ed in the Varna ideal. 

The ideal life of an individual being far way off from ordinary life, 
certain ways of living were laid down with a view to training man for 
the goal of life. These ways are the four stages of life known as the 
four ‘asramas’. The term ‘Asrama’ comes from the root ^sram^ which 
means ‘effort.’ Through effort and sacrifice, through steady and dis¬ 
ciplined life the ancients sought to overcome the evils that attend human 
nature. The Asramadharma that they devised embodies the rules that 
govern the life of an individual who seeks ideal perfection. It divides 
an ideal life into four stages in close succession, the four stages being 
the stage of the student, of the householder, of the hermit and of the 
ascetic. The first stage is known as ‘Brahmacarya’, the stage of student- 
life. In this stage, man learns to dicipline desires, to habituate mind, 
to strengthen charncter and through education of self, prepares himself 
for the great world-task which lies ahead of him. The second stage is 
‘Garhasthya*, the stage of the house-holder. In this stage man enters 
into worldly activities and directs his energies into the channels of 
family life and social duties. Fully equipped for earthly work he keeps 
himself in tune with the spirit of enjoyment. It should not be supposed 
that enjoyment is the aim of life, but it is not wrong, at any rate, to be 
happy. For wisdom does not attain completeness without the whole 
living of life, and the life of the family-man forms an integral part of 
the whole life. In the third stage, namely ‘Vanaprastha,’ which is the 
stage of forest-life, man retreats from the competitive struggle in life 
and lives outside the fringes of cities. He is now in the world, but not 
of it. His aloofness is not complete detachment, for he keeps in touch 
with the life that moves about him and lives by the side of villages and 
towns. His life is one of plain living and high thifiking. Unselfish 
activity for the benefit of the world is the characteristic feature of this 
stage. Through self-denial and extinction of earthly ambition he rises 


17. * Heart of Hindustan, p. 56, 
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above the conflicts of worldly interests and thereby obtains the rare 
perception of the oneness and wholeness of humanity. Thus he pre¬ 
pares himself for the loosening of life’s bonds. In the final stage known 
as ‘Pravrajya’, or renunciation, he steps out completely of all bonds and 
gives up gracefully all that has to go. In this final stage, he represents the 
highest type of manhood conceivable. Through the practice of ‘Tapas’, 
he annihilates the petty self in man, and what he awaits now is ‘freedom 
across death.’ With the realisation of the final stage, the liberated soul 
enters the Infinite and faces the Supreme Soul. Brahmacarya, Garhas- 
thya, V^aprastha, and Samnyasa—these constitute the four ‘ asramas ’ 
or stages of life, passing through which the life of man becomes enriched, 
purified and sublimated. It is a life of this kind, a life with a meaning 
and an aim which befits man for his true home, which is the home of 
spirit, when lived from one end to the other. “For this four-fold way 
of life, India attunes man to the grand harmony the universal, leaving 
no room for untrained desires of a rampant individualism to pursue their 
destructive career unchecked, but leading them on to their ultimate 
modulation in the Supreme.”^® 


STANZA 5 


In the above it has been said that the devotee whoso life is go¬ 
verned by the laws of Hinduism should go to a preceptor (Guru). 
The qualifications of the ‘ Guru ’ forms the subject of the present 
stanza. The term ‘Guru’ as interpreted in the Sabdakalpadruma, 
means the instructor or teacher of the Vedas and 6astras: — 


The term ‘ Acarya ’ is often used as a synonym of ‘ Guru.’ This 
word ‘ Acarya ’ is employed in the sense of ‘ preceptor ’ who collects 
the meaning of Sastras and establishes the authority of tradition through 
example and precept. The following definition conveys this meaning 
of the word ‘ Acarya ’: — 


Among the qualifications of a ‘ Guru ’ that which is mentioned first is 
that he should be a ‘ Vipra^ or priest. 


18. Vide Tagore’s Religion of Man (Lecture on Four Stages of Life), page 202. 

19. ^ahdakalpadruma under the term ‘Guru’. 

20. Brahmdndiapurdna. 
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" Hieratic element in Architecturey a contribution oj the ^ Guru 

Temple architecture has always been the expression of religious 
spirit in India and art a means of edification. The priest, the custodian 
of learning, according to the Varna institution, influenced and con¬ 
trolled the science of architecture as he did the other modes of creative 
thought. The Silpa-^stras, which embody principles of Architecture 
and Sculpture, bear a clear stamp of the priestly authority. Since all 
rules came to be prescribed by the priest with due regard to the reli¬ 
gious requirements of the public they exhibit a certain uniformity in 
their basic treatment. In the nature of the principles there is nothing 
that is accidental. The whole system being canonical, the priest came 
to be looked upon as the supreme director of architecture. Similar 
was the spirit prevalent in the Europe of middle ages till the end of 
the thirteenth century when the clergy fell out with the laity. The 
quarrel between the clergy and laity resulted in the emancipation of 
architectural activities from the control of the church. In India, on 
the other hand, the priest and the public always worked in a spirit of 
harmony and complete understanding. As Manomohan Gangoly would 
observe : “ The architectural traditions in India have all along been 

theocratic in character; we have accordingly no such thing as 
Renaissance similar to what we find in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
or a little later in other parts of Europe. The same canonised system 
of design and construction is noticeable in all ages, and hence the 
necessity of Renaissance or reverting back to the classical style, or any 
style, never arose. “ Back to Rome was the cry of all the 

Renaissance period in Europe, but in India, we find a steady continuity 
of the same ideas ; even architectural and sculptural details derived 
from the same basic principles are noticed everywhere.’^^i 

A comparison of our text with the Mdnasdra and others on the 
subject of the director of architecture reveals a very interesting point 
with regard to his social status. The Mdnasdra classifies ‘ Silpins ’ 
into four divisions in order known as ^ Sthapati ^ (the master-builder), 
'Sutragrdhin (the draughtsman), 'Vardhaki (the painter) and 'Taksaka' 
(the carpenter). ‘Sthapati’ is the Guru of all the rest and each, the Guru 
of the other below. Of the four classes, ‘Sthapati’ is described as the 
master-builder who is responsible for the whole structure. Among the 
qualifications stated, it is said that he should have all the characteristics of 
an Acdrya and that he should know the Vedas. ^2 No reference is 
made to the caste of ‘Sthapati,’ though knowledge of the Vedas has been 


21. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. Xm, Part I, page 31. 

22. Mdnas&ray chapter 11, lines 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31. 
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laid down as one of his qualifications. In the Chapter entitled 
‘ Balikarmavidhana ’^3 the Sthapati is described as playing the role of 
a priest while offerings are being made to the various deities presiding 
over the quarters. In the Mayamata^^ also the subject of ‘ Balikarma’ 
is treated in a more or less similar manner. In both the texts, in the 
list of articles prescribed for offerings, references are not rare in res¬ 
pect of non-vegetarian dishes such as the meat of goats and other 
animals, blood, fishes dried or fresh and similar other objects.^^ 
These are intended as oblations to be offered to certain fierce deities 
with a view to pacifying them. A pious Brahmin like the Nambudiri 
of Malabar shuns flesh and blood, and his offerings to the deity are 
strictly vegetarian in character. As such, it is scarcely conceivable 
that the Sthapati, who is described as offering meat etc., should belong 
to the community of orthodox Brahmins as the Nambudiris of Malabar. 
He, however, claims a status on a par with Brahmins, but it is restricted 
to the sphere of the performance of certain rites connected with 
building activity. Study of the Vedas seems to be a concession granted 
to him in view of the fact that he has to construct altars for sacrifice 
etc., in accordance with the rules laid down in the Vedas. Anand 
K. Coom^aswamy observes: “The Kammalars (as the craftsmen 
are called in South India) have certain sacerdotal privileges and can 
claim an equality with Brahmins Their claim, as we have 
observed, relates and is confined to certain ceremonials connected with 
their profession. The silpins are skilled men, trained in professional 
work such as the casting of images, construction of temples and other 
arts and crafts. They may be described as workmen who meet the 
demand of society in respect of all arts and crafts including the art of 
building and image-making. Their profession is hereditary, and 
through constant practice they acquire remarkable skill. The author 
of the Tantrasamuccaya draws a line of distinction between Guru (or 
Acdrya) and Sthapati (or Silpin). The one is the preceptor and the 

other a skilled and trained artist. The ‘ Sthapati ’ is described as a 

silpin and the ‘ Taksaka,’ the carpenter is also called a silpin. The 
Tantrasamuccaya does not refer to the four-fold classification of 


23. Ibid., Chapter VUI. 

24. Mayamata, Chapter VIII (T. S. S. Edition). 

25. Vide (a) Mdnasdra, Chap. Vin, lines 39, 40, 51, 52, etc. 

(b) Mayamata, Chapter VIII, stanzas 8, 9, 10, 15, etc. 

(c) Curudevapaddhati (Uttarardha), Patala 27, stanzas 16, 17, 18, 

19, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, etc. (T. S. S. Edition V 0 I..III). 

26.. Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Part II (Sculpture), 
page 37. 

* 15 
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sUpins; it understands all classes of builders in the general sense of 
aipin, the trained worker in arts. In stanza 109, the author^^ states : — 

II 

Here : is interpreted by Sankara as In stanza 106, 

the author^ says: — 

Here cf^uff is interpreted by the expression < ’ Though 

the Sthapati or Silpin is ordinarily treated as different from a* Brahmin, 
in his capacity as the builder he commands respect and is as highly 
honoured as the preceptor himself. 

Thus the author directs : — 

3?: Clgrl II 

Sankara^® comments on this statement in the following words: — 

^ g?: I 31^13 I 

Thus according to the author of the Tantrasamucca^ja, the Guru, 
the preceptor, is the director in all divine matters and he is the guide 
to be consulted in the course of the construction and consecration of 
the temple. He selects the site proper for temple construction; he 
performs the rites connected with the selection of the site. The offer¬ 
ings and sacrifices which come under the sphere of his activity are not 
found to include articles such as meat and fish. The first Patala con¬ 
tain rites and ceremonials which necessitate offerings to deities presid¬ 
ing over the various quarters. But in the list of articles intended for 
oblation or offering, we do not detect any reference to meat or fis-'h. 
The offerings are composed of purely vegetarian articles such as the 
sacrificial grass, grain, rice, water, and butter or ghee or such other 
things. The offering of these pure articles is conducted by the Guru, 
the preceptor, who is a Brahmin. 


27. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Ed.), Vol. I, page 42. 

28. Ibid ., page 41. 

29. Ibid., p. 42. 
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The following stanzas^ reveal the nature of offerings and the con¬ 
ductor of the offerings : — 

i 

^ ^=^11 

etoRT SR15f«15R Jf^snq \ 

In accordance with the requirements of religious aspirants, the ‘Guru’, 
the preceptor, gets the temple constructed by workmen,^^ who Jire trained 
and skilled builders. He plays the role of the guide and director, and 
the sil'pins, the trained workers, carry out the directions of the precep¬ 
tor. Thus it is perfectly clear from the Tantrasamuccaya that all archi¬ 
tectural principles as are found embodied in the Agamas and avowed 
texts on the subject were evolved and established under the authority 
and direction of the priest. This fact should be borne in mind before 
we attempt at understanding the significance and development of Indian 
architecture. The writers of the Manusydlayacanclrikd and Silparatna 
also take notice of this fact in the wake of the author of the Tantra¬ 
samuccaya. The point we have observed is made clear by 
the Manusyalayacandrika : Compare the stanzas quoted below^^: — 





5RjTg: | 

3[^T JTRIT^ II 


30. Tantrasamuccaya, Vol. I, Patala I, stanzas 71, 72 and 73 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

31. Ibid., Patala II, stanza I, vide || 

32. Manu§yalayacandrik& (T. S. S. Ed.), chapter I, stanzas 9, 10 and 11. 
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The Guru, says the author, must be a ' Kultna/ a man 
of noble descent, endowed with all the qualities which characterise a 
fair family. He should have gravity of manners and dignity of 
character, and must be above low personal preferences. His conduct 
should be governed by time-honoured traditions, dcards which are 
supported by the conscience of generations of men and sages of old. 
He must be modest in his behaviour and highly educated. He must 
establish shrines and undertake pilgrimages. He must be sincere in 
his work and commendable. He should possess the virtues of an 
ascetic and must be eminently generous. All these qualities which 
characterise a kulina are enumerated in the verse from the Maha- 
bharata: — 


ii” 

—The Guru should, again, be one whoso life becomes 
sanctified by the observance of all usages and ceremonies and sacri¬ 
fices which govern the life of a Hindu from the moment when he is con¬ 
ceived in the womb till the hour of his death and still further. The 
Grhyasutras and later law-books deal with a large number of popular 
customs and usages which refer to conception, birth of the child, naming 
of the child, its first feeding, shaving, initiation to the teacher, the 
student-life, marriage and discharge of the duties of the couple, ances¬ 
tral sacrifice, funeral rites, death ceremonies and the like. These works 
make perfectly clear how religion permeates the entire existence of 
a Hindu to the extent that nothing is left to pass in the life of an indi¬ 
vidual without an attendant religious ceremony. The customs and 
ceremonials of the above character as they are found embodied in the 
Grhyasutras and the law-books of the Hindus govern the life of every 
Hindu. In conformity with the time-honoured traditions of the country 
the author lays down that the life of the Guru should be one that has 
received higher sanctity by virtue of the observance of all the socio¬ 
religious ceremonials beginning with Garbhddhdna. 

•—^The author further prescribes that the Guru 
should be a knower of the essence of the Vedas and the Agamas. He 
should learn the meaning of the Vedas and the Agamas under a well- 
known teacher. The Veda is respected since time immemorial as the 
store-house of all learning and it is therefore customary with Hindu 


33. See Sabdakalpadruma \mder the word * Kulina.’ 
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writers to trace the origin of every branch of human knowledge to 
the Vedas. With respect to the science of temple architecture and the 
office of image-worship, however, references are wanting in the Vedas. 

Vedic religion —ani-conic.^^ 

The early hymns of the Rg Veda which depict the life of very early 
Aryans indicate to some extent the character of a people who moved 
from place to place and came in contact with nature. Hence, in the 
Rg Veda, building of temples, which forms an essential condition of a 
long settled life does not appear as a part of Aryan religious activity. 
The Vedic religion, in the main consists in the worship of the great 
powers of nature by means of hymns and sacrifices without the use of 
temples or images. The Gods of the Rg Veda were for the most part per¬ 
sonifications of natural phenomena such as the Sky, Earth, Sun, Dawn, 
Fire and Wind. “These deities were worshipped not in temples, but in the 
open air on a sacrificial ground, of which a detailed description is to be 
found in the ‘Brahmanas.’ When the actual phenomenon before the eyes 
of the worshipper such as Agni, was prayed to, any definite anthropo¬ 
morphic image was out of question, even in the case of the invisible 
Vata (Wind), of whom a poet of the Rg Veda says that “ one hears his 
roaring, but his form one does not see’\ Even Yaska, many centuries 
after the days of Rsis, remarks (about 500 B.C.) in the Nirukta: 
What is seen of the Gods is not anthropomorphic at all.”^ “ Did 
image worship exist among the Vedic Aryans ? ’’—^this query was the 
subject of discussion between Professor Macdonell and Professor 
S. V. Venkateswara in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^® and 
in the Journal ‘Rupam.’^® We are not able to detect any unmistakable and 
definite evidence to show that the Gods of the Rg Veda were iconogra- 
phically represented in the earlier Vedic period. The arguments advanced 
by Professor Macdonell and the replies he has given to the objections 
of Professor Venkateswara appear to us quite incontrovertible. The 
character of the Vedic religion does not lend support to the supposi¬ 
tion that image-worship was current among the Aryans of Vedic India. 
Venkateswara believes that ther^ is indication of image in the Stanza 
‘ Ka imam mama Indram krmati.’ (Rv. IV, 24, 10) .^7 Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomarswamy remarks in this connection: “Just as the Boddhi- 
tree and paduka at Bharhut are called “ Buddha ’’ (Bhagavato), so here 


34. The History of Hindu Iconography by A. A. Macdonell in "The Rupamr 
No. 4, October 1920, page 12. 

35. J.R.A.S., 1916, 1917, 1918. 

36. Rupam, No. 4, 1920 and Rupam, Nos. 43 & 44, 1930. 

37. Rupam 1930, No. 44, page 21. 
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a symbol, may have been referred to as ‘Indra’ Two passages are 
quoted by Venkateswara: — (1) Indragni sumbhata narah (Rv. I, 21, 21); 
(2) Surmyam susiram iva (Rv. Ill, 69, 12). In these he seeks to find 
references to images.^® His argument depends, in the first instance, 
upon the interpretation of the verb ‘ 6umbh,’ which in the active means 
‘to adorn’. The h5mm from which Venkateswara quotes invokes Indra 
and Agni to come to the sacrifice, to receive praise, and to drink 
the Soma offering. The stanza continues: ta yajne§u pra samsata, 
Indragni sumbhata narah ta gayatresu gayata; these two praise forth 
at sacrifices, adorn Indra and Agni, O men!, to these two sing in Gayatri 
measures”. As ‘Sumbhata’ here comes between two verbs meaning 
“to praise,” there can be no doubt that “ with praises ” must 
be supplied. It appears far-fetched to make this word to mean “adorn 
them (i.e., their images) with ornaments.” Even Sayana cannot be sup¬ 
posed to intend this interpretation. He paraphrases Sumbhata by ‘sobhi- 
tau kuruta ’ “ make them adorned,” adding “ nanavidhairalarhkaraih,” 
“with various ornaments ” which is parallel to his explanation “ glrbhlr- 
alamkurvanti ” under Rv. V, 22.4: tarn tva stomair vardhanty 
A ’ trayo, glrbhih sumbhanty Atrayah “ So the Atris exalt thee with 
praises, the Atris adorn thee with songs.” (Sayana) (Stotrair vardha- 
yanti—girbhir almkurvanti) The second passage occurs in a hymn 
(VIII, 69) addressed to Indra, whose powers of drinking Soma are 
frequently dealt with upon in the Rg Veda. The stanza in question (12) 
is translated thus by Macdonell,^^ “ Thou, O Varuna, art a good God, 
into whose palate (Kakudam) the seven rivers flow as into a hollow 
(Susiram) pipe (Surmyam)”. The word ‘Surmi’ is interpreted in the 
St. Petersberg Dictionary in the sense of a ‘pipe’ for conveying water ; in 
Sayana’s Bhasya in the sense of ‘sun’; in Nirukta in the sense of ‘a fair¬ 
flowing stream’; in classical Sanskrit in the sense of an ‘iron image’.^ 
Macdonell adopts the meaning ‘pipe’ and remarks: “This is quite a 
natural parallel to the drinking powers of Indra, who is elsewhere said 
to consume three lakes of Soma; and of Varuna, as ruler of the waters, 
it is said (V, 85, 6) that by his occult power (maya) the rivers swiftly 
pouring into the ocean do not fill it with water.” In the present context, 
Sayana interprets ‘JCakudam’ by talum (palate) as equivalent to ‘Ocean’. 
The whole passage as interpreted by Sayana is as follows: 
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In the wake of Yaska’s interpretation, Wilson thus translates the pass- 
age^2: — 

‘ Thou art a glorious God, Varuna, across whose palate the seven 
rivers keep pouring as a fair-flowing (stream) into an abyss/^ 

^^Griffith accepts the rendering of Roth and thus translates the 
stanza: — 


“ Thou, Varuna, to whom belong seven 
Rivers, art a glorious God, 

The waters flow into thy throat as ’twere 
a pipe with ample mouth.” 

In view of the various translations and interpretations of the pass¬ 
age in question, it is not possible to determine the exact significance 
of the two expressions ‘ Surmi ^ and ‘ Susira Except in the classical 
language we do not anywhere come across the meaning ‘image’ with 
reference to the word ‘Surmi.’ The two words are variously understood 
by various commentators, and if we may be allowed to say so these 
words also may be classified among the many ‘winged words’ which the 
Rg Veda presents. Macdonell observes: “ Both these words occur in 
this passage only and consequently have a somewhat doubtful sense. 
Both words with a conjectural meaning must not be used in order to 
prove a theory of far-reaching importance.”'^^ He then concludes : “ In 
the earlier Vedic period the Gods were conceived as vaguely anthropo¬ 
morphic in outward shape, and were not yet iconographically represent¬ 
ed.”'^® Professor A. B. Keith also holds the view expressed by Macdonell 
and others. He says: “ It is perfectly clear that save in the latest 
stratum of the Vedic literature idols are not recognised in cult, and then 
in the domestic ritual.”^^ 

It will be worthwhile in this connection to notice whether there is 
any proof to the effect that Indo-Europeans practised the use of idols, 
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because the position in the case of other Aryan nations, such as Iran, 
Scythia and ancient Germany was much the same as in the Aryan India 
of early Vedic times. Dr. J. J. Modi who conducted investigation in 
this direction concludes : “we thus see that none of other ancient people 
—the Iranians, the Germans and the Scythians—^who were offshoots of 
an old Aryan stock, had idol-worship among them. So, there should be 
no idol-worship among the ancient Hindus also, an old offshoot whose 
Rsis sang their songs of Nature in their Hymns of the Vedas.”^^ J. N. 
Farquhar, in an article on “ Temple and Image worship in Hinduism ” 
remarks: “ In every part of India, temples and images may be seen; 
and the religious life of all classes of the people depends very largely on 
their use. Yet, the Aryans of Punjab from whom the religion of India 
with its priests, schools, laws, literature and customs has come, 
possessed no temples and used no images.’’^^ He then refers to the 
refusal of the Srauta Brahmins (who continued to perform Vedic sacri¬ 
fices) a hundred years ago to adopt the cult of images and subscribe to 
the view of the non-Vedic origin of temple ritual. Here, in the wake of 
Ananda Coomaraswamy he draws a line of distinction between Yajna 
of the Vedic cult and Piijd of the temple cult, Hotr the Vedic priest and 
Pujdrt the temple priest. Coomaraswamy observes : “In particular, the 
popular Dravidian element, must have played the major part in all 
that concerns the development and office of image-worship, that is, of 
Piijd as distinct from Yajna^^^ In his essay on “ Indian Architecture 
Coomaraswamy remarks: “ The Vedic ritual required neither images 
nor temples, but the non-Vedic cults, such as those of the dragon 
(Nagas), the tree-spirits (Yaksas) and the goddesses, may have had 
permanent shrines with images and wooden temples.”®^ He holds that 
the fundamental elements of temple architecture in India are indigenous 
and originated in the religious practice of the native population, much 
older and vaster than the Aryan population. 

“ Image worship an element of the complex System of Hinduism ” 

From the foregoing it might be said that the Vedic religion was nor¬ 
mally ani-conic, and did not concern with the directions pertaining to the 
use and service of images and temples. The question now presents itself: 
What place does the study of the Vedas occupy in what concerns image 
worship and temple architecture? Something more might be added to 
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the answer that the reference to the Vedas was intended “to give the 
sanction of a great name to the science of architecture.’’®^ order to 
estimate the total value of Vedic knowledge and to determine its posi¬ 
tion in the study of the sacred architecture of India, we have to first 
of all understand the true nature of the system of Hinduism, for the 
various treatises on image and temple worship took their shape at a 
time when Hinduism was completely evolved and when it became the 
vehicle of national religious thought and feeling. The great system of 
Hinduism, it may be remarked, “is not purely Aryan but Indian.”53 It 
springs from the fusion of Aryan with indigenous religion. The Aryans 
in the course of their civilising mission, met men of all grades of cultural 
equipment and religious instinct. They realised the force of image- 
worship which was inherent in the nature of the masses. Assimilative 
as the genius of the early civilisers was, it admitted the non-Aryan gods 
kindly, improved and chastened them where necessary and reconciled 
them with the Aryan deities. A higher and growing religion never ex¬ 
tinguishes but always absorbs, ennobles, enriches and preserves all 
that is found to be good and inoffensive in older cults. It aims at put¬ 
ting peoples of different equipment in the line of development in social 
and spiritual directions. Real civilisers that they were, the later-day 
Aryans attempted to mend popular faith in personal and many gods, 
where such a mending was necessary. Their aim to gradually civilise 
the lower masses without hurting the religious sentiment rooted in 
their nature led them to accept the native religion and in their desire 
to ennoble the mode of popular worship they gave it the clothing of 
their philosophical wisdom. “ The worshippers of the Mahisha (buffalo- 
demon) were told that the Cosmic Spirit was greater than the Mahisha. 
The worshippers of serpents were instructed that there was one greater 
than the Serpents, the Lord of Serpents, Nagesvara or Krishna, who 
danced over the head of Kaliya.”®^ 

The peaceful penetration of Aryan ideals into the sensuous poly¬ 
theism of the popular religion marks the rise of Hinduism. As Havell 
observes: “Indian civilisation is like Hindu sacrificial vessel, an amal¬ 
gam of many metals; but the fir6 which fused them and separated the 
dross was the Aryan genius—the philosophy of the Vedas.”®® Whether 
in the pure Aryan religion or in the complex system of modern Hindu- 
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ism, the central ideal of unity in the midst of diversity is continuously 
expressed. Truly was Hindu faith built on the steady foundation of the 
Upani§ads, which constitute the end and essence of the Vedas and the 
vital parts thereof. A good Guru, to whom people turn for spiritual 
advice cannot afford to ignore Vedic philosophy, which forms the source 
of spiritual wisdom and the basis of Hinduism. Hymns which accom¬ 
panied the sacrifice in Vedic religion were incorporated in the mode of 
worship in the new Hinduism. Sacrificial altars too, in accordance with 
Vedic directions, were raised and certain rituals came to be adopted in. 
the new system. Thus on the philosophical side as well as on the ritua- 
listic side, Vedic contents have played a considerable part in the deve¬ 
lopment of the system of Hinduism, the result of the welding of Aryan 
with popular religion. This complex system of religion which the Agamas 
and Purdnas embody in its highly developed state has been the spiritual 
food of millions since its inception. It has Keen continuously governing 
and still continues to be the ruling factor in the religious life of Hindus 
in India. The philosophy that clothes and ennobles the system has its 
roots deep in the system of Vedic thought. Dr. Coom^awamy takes 
note of this fact when he observes that the ‘Tantra (system) is based like 

other systems on the Vedas.and that the Tantra harmonises Ved- 

antic monism and dualism.’^® In the light of the mixed character of 
Hinduism which a careful study imravels, it is possible to understand 
the rationale underlying the text of the author which tells us that the 
Guru, the spiritual adviser should be a knower of the essence of the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

The term ^Agama\ its general and technical sense explained 

The term ‘Agama’ that is used in the expression ‘Svadhitaveddgama- 
tattvavettd refers to the traditional text of worship, otherwise known as 
‘Tantra’. This term, divested of its technical and restricted sense, means 
any ‘tradition’ or ‘scripture’. Monier Williams renders it as “anything 
handed down or fixed by tradition.”^’^ It is commonly used with reference 
to any sacred scripture including the Vedas. Thus Bhartrhari in his 
Vakyapadlya speaks of ^Agamaprdmdnya\ where Agama means the sacred 
text of the Vedas, However, this term is employed in a special sense in 
technical treatises dealing with temple and image worship. In our text, 
for instance, where the author uses the compound expression ^Veddgama\ 
the fact is indicated that Agama is distinct and different from the Vedas. 

^Agamas^ are a special class of works which inculcate the worship of 
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Siva and Sakti. They are otherwise known generally by the term Tan- 
tras/ Belonging to a similar class of works, but specially devoted to 
the sect of Visnu are the ' Samhitds\ Tantra strictly means ‘a system 
of doctrines,^ ‘a book’; Agama ‘tradition’; and Samhitd ‘a collection of 
sacred texts.’ Thus Winternitz observes: “Strictly speaking, the ‘Smhi- 
tas’ are the sacred books of the Vai§navas, the ‘Agamas’ those of the 
Saivas and the ‘Tantras’ those of the Saktas. However, there is no clear 
line of demarcation between the terms, and the expression ‘Tantra’ is 
frequently used as a general term for this class of works.”®® They bear 
the mark of theological works instructing technicalities of the cult of 
sects together with their metaphysical and mystical principles. “Tan¬ 
tra (sysem) forms the specific system suited, according to the orthodox 
view, to the conditions of the fourth or kali age, and is designed equally 
for the use of any special sect.”®® The Sawdgamas, which are also known 
by the common term ‘Tantras’, are said to be twenty-eight in number 
and are believed to have been pronounced by Siva after the creation 
of the world. An interesting verse, which we have noticed already, des¬ 
cribes them as the utterances come from the mouth of Siva in 
response to the queries of Parvati and endorsed subsequently by Vasu- 
deva. In their content, they deal with the cult of symbolic and image 
worship and in the course of their description of the sectional and devo¬ 
tional elements of worship, there is devoted, in these works, a large 
portion to the treatment of architectural and sculptural subjects. The 
‘Kdrnikdgama/ for instance, deals with architecture and sculpture in 
sixty out of a total of seventy-five chapters. In this respect it rivals any 
avowed treatise on architecture. A student interested in the temple 
architecture and image worship of this land, cannot afford to pass by 
the Agamas in silence. They are encyclopaedic in the nature of their 
treatment and govern the spiritual life of millions of Hindus in India. 
Among the class of Agamic works, twenty-eight Agamas are usually 
enumerated and each ‘Agama’ has a number of Updgamas. The follow¬ 
ing stanzas attributed to ‘Svayambhuva’ are found quoted in the Guru^ 
devapaddhati^^: — 

^ I 
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These verses enumerate the 28 Agamas. 

^^Indigenous (non-Vedic) origin of Image Worship^^ 

Beneath the philosophical garb which the Agama^tras display there 
runs the popular tendency to worship Gods in anthropomorphic terms 
to the accompaniment of the ritual known as ^Pujd\ which is distinct and 
different from ^Yajna\ Since no Vedic work describes or prescribes the 
ritual of temple and image worship, there is ground to believe that its 
origin is non-Vedic. “Indian religion and ritual,’^, says Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, “exist in two forms, known to Indians as the Vedic and the 
Agamic tradition, but more often designated by western scholars as res¬ 
pectively Aryan (Brahmanical) and Dravidian (Southern) and popu- 
lar.”6i Vedic Aryans, as we have already observed, were worshippers of 
deities who are personifications of natural phenomena and their ritual 
^Yajna* was composed of offerings offered to the accompaniment of hymns 
sung in praise of the Gods invited to attend the sacrifice. There is no 
indication or reference to temple in Vedic literature, but there is des¬ 
cription of sacrificial altars which were used to be raised in the open air. 
The priests through hymns summoned the Gods to descend and attend 
the sacrifice prepared in their honour. It was believed that in response 
to the invitations extended, Gods descended to the altar flying from 
heavens in their aerial cars. The ritual and liturgy connected with the 
Aryan sacrifice (Yajna), is entirely different in essentials from the 
original ritual of image-worship (Pujd) . According to the Vedic 
ritual ^Yajna\ offering of milk, grain and butter and juice of the 
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Soma plant was mainly put in the fire kindled on the altar and it was 
believed that what was thus offered reaches the Gods as Agni (the fire) 
was the mouth of Gods. According to the Agamic ritual Pujd, the service 
a personal deity is emphasised, and offerings took the shape of sandal, 
flowers, clothes, incense, food and light. Such a ritual obviously implies 
the existence of images and temples to house the images. It is not 
possible to determine the age of this tradition, since it is a tradition rooted 
in the religion of the masses. Various scholars suggest that this tradition 
is indigenous and as such contemporaneous with the life of the native 
race. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, one of the distinguished exponents 
of this view, remarks : “ It must always be remembered that the Vedas 
exhibit only a certain aspect of early Indian religion. Behind the pale 
of Aryan orthodoxy there lay an extensive cind deep-rooted system of 
popular beliefs and cults and a decided tendency to anthropomorphic 
presentation. These popular beliefs implied an iconography, such as 
we actually find at Bharhut, of Yaksas, Nagas, Devatas and Vrksas, 
the Earth and Mother Goddess and divinities of fertility, fairies and 
goblins and human heroes. Gradually all of these found their place 
in a theistic Hinduism and Buddhism, which were not purely Aryan, 
but Indian.’*®^ jf Jq j^ot have enough tangible and material evidence 
of images and temples going back to the remote period of Aryan and 
pre-Aryan civilisation, it is because they were made probably of such 
evanescent material as wood and mud. A peep into the civilisation of 
the Indus Valley of the third millennium B.C. enables us to detect 
some evidence, however inadequate, on the strength of which we might 
justify the supposition that so far as it was possible of being expressed 
in concrete forms, the religion of the Indus people in several respects was 
the progenitor of modern Hinduism as a religion, and as distinct from 
the philosophical side of it. Of course, among the buildings unearthed 
there is none that definitely shows itself to be a temple. But some 
materials in the form of engraved seals which arc found in abundance 
in the ruins along with a few clay sealings and copper tablets and a 
variety of small figurines of terra-cotta shed some amount of light on the 
religion of the Indus Valley people of the third millennium B.C. A 
study of these objects has led modern scholars to trace certain features 
which are common between the old Indus Valley religion and modem 
Hinduism. Among such features mention is often made of the cults 
of giva and the Mother-Goddess, of the Nagas and the Yaksis, the 
worship of animals, trees, stones, phallism : Yoga, Saktism and the 
doctrines of Samsara (Metempsychoses) and Bhakti (devotion to a per¬ 
sonal God). These later constitute the cardinal elements of Agamic 
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and Pauranic literature. On the strength of the material evidence 
which the Mohenjo-Daro remains yield, it appears that the authors 
of this civilisation were a set of highly cultured people who should 
not be mistaken for the predecessors of modern jungle tribes. In view 
of the concrete character of the religion of these people of the third 
millennium B.C., it will be unreasonable to assert that image wor¬ 
ship was unknown to the people of ancient India. When we say that 
there is no evidence of image-worship in the Vedic literature, we only 
mean that image worship was not the practice of the Vedic Aryans. 
We are not thereby precluded from assuming that it was existing 
among non-Aryans of those distant times. It seems to have prevailed 
among the non-Aryan population whose religious tradition was distinct 
and different from the Aryan tradition. 

From the religious literature of the Iranians who formed one of 
the chips of the Aryan block, we know that idolatry was an object of 
condemnation. As Jackson remarks, “all Pahlavi writings allude to 
the abomination of idol-worship as wholly abhorrent to the pure spirit 
of Zoroastrianism that is in keeping with its ideal conception of the 
divine.In Vistaspa yast (yt. XXIV, 37) Zoroaster asks his royal 
disciple Vistaspa to keep away from idolatry, which was an evil, an 
infection from Ahriman, In the same yast (59), Ahura Mazda advises 
the rejection of idol-worship and the acceptance of pure Gdod —^singing. 
The word used to refer to idolatry is ^ haosu ^ . In Pahlavi, * but parasr 
tik^ is employed, which means idolatry.' In later Persian, 
^ hut parastik ^ is employed, which means idol-worship, and the Persian 
word 'but’ comes from the Avesta ‘buiti’ (Vcn. XIX, 1, 2, 43). In 
Pahlavi Bundehish, the following passage is found : —^ But shaeda zak 
munash pavan Hindukan parastand’ Avash Vakhsh pavan zak hutiha 
mahman chegun buUi asp parastet (Ch. XXVIII, 34)®^ (i.e. the demon 
hut is one who is worshipped among the Hindus. The increase (of its 
worship) consists in idols. For example they worship the idol of a 
horse) The fact that idolatry was disliked by the Iranians presupposes 
its prevalence among some people. We, therefore, are not prevented 
from holding that image worship was current as a tradition in the religi- 
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ous practice of the indigenous population of India before as well as after 
the advent of the Aryans. This view is strengthened by the concrete 
character of the religion of the Indus Valley people of pre-historic period 
whose civilisation, thanks to the spade-work of archaeologists, has been 
revealed in a sudden and completely unforeseen manner. 

Among other supporters of the theory of indigenous origin of image 
worship mention might be made of Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, who 
in his ^‘Outlines oj Indian Philosophy observes: “Temple ritual was ela¬ 
borated on a grand scale. This ritual was primarily based on the cere¬ 
monies of fetish worship of the Dravidian races”.®® Professor Radha- 
krishnan subscribes to the view in the following words : “ Image wor¬ 

ship, which was a striking feature of the Dravidian faith, was accepted 
by the Aryans”.®*^ Dr. A. B. Keith in his ''Philosophy and Religion 
of the Veda^^ tells us that this view is plausible. He observes : “ There 
is no proof that the Indo-Europeans practised the use of idols and the 
evidence of German religion suggests that the position there as cer¬ 
tainly in Iran was much as in Vedic India, and it is therefore, perhaps 
more plausible to believe that their employment gradually deve¬ 
loped in India itself, though under what influences, we simply do not 
know.” Ho, however, suggests : “ The use of idols may have been 

influenced by non-Aryan population, as it gradually became assimila¬ 
ted ; it may have used them and had fixed sanctuaries before the advent 
of the Aryans”.®® One of the recent inquirers in this subject, J. N. 
Farquhar, holds the view that “ temple-and-image worship grew up 
among Sudras' (Dasas of the Rv.), that it was thrown open to the 
three Aryan castes about 400 B.C. and thereafter steadily climbed to 
its present supreme position.®® 

• 

“ The Age of Agamic tradition and the Agama Sdstras ”. 

All the statements of different scholars that we have referred to 
above lend support to the view that the tradition of image-and-temple 
worship was inherent in the soil of India, that it was rooted in the 
faith of her people. It might have existed in a floating state till it 
was systematically recorded. Since it was alien to the liturgy and 
ritual of Aryan religion, since it was not a feature of Aryan mode of 
worship, the Aryan advents did not take note of it in their religious 
literature. This seems to be the reason why the practice of image- 
worship does not appear reflected in the literature before the fourth 
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century B.C. But from the fourth century B.C. onwards, in such works 
as the Adbhuta Brdhmana, Grhya-sutra, etc., we come across frag¬ 
mentary references to image-worship.'^® A definite account of the details 
of the mode of image-worship, however, can be gathered from the 
systematic treatises on the subject (Agamas, etc.) prepared at a later 
date. In the codified form in which the Agamas have come down to 
us, they were probably written from about the fifth or the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. The works of Tirumular and other Tamil poets unfold 
familiarity with Agamic literature. H. W. Schomerus believes that 
these poets lived somewhere near the first or second century and con¬ 
cludes that the Agamas would have, therefore, originated in pre- 
Christian times. Dr. Winternitz^i thinks it more likely that these 
poets should be assigned to the 9th cenfliry and the Agamas to the 7th 
or 8th century A.D. As the word ‘ Tantra ’ is not explained in its 
technical sense by Amara, as allusions to ‘Tantra’ are not met with 
in the Mahabharata, whereas allusions to ‘ Puranas ’ and ‘ Itihasas ’ are 
frequently to be met with there, and as references to Tantras arc not 
found in the works of Chinese pilgrims, Wintemitz assumes 
that the Agamas or Tantras could not have been written earlier than the 
5th or 6th century A.D. Says he: “ The earliest Nepalese manus¬ 

cripts of Tantras date from the seventh to the ninth century, and it 
is not very likely that this literature originated further back than the 
5th or 6th century ”.'^2 Agamas or Tantras, from their contents appear 
to mark the genesis of the new Hinduism, which is the outcome of the 
fusion of Aryan and indigenous concepts. In the character of the 
writings of this class of literature, the hand of the priestly authority 
is fairly discernible. The impact of Aryan philosophy on the 
of Agamic literature is clearly the work of the priestly class. This fact 
strengthens the view that in the form in which the Agamic works have 
come down to us, they belong definitely to a date after the end of the 
Vedic period. Modern Hinduism with its comprehensive mission of 
civilising the aborigines by giving them a systematised religion divested 
of all evil practices and crude demonstrations and yet quite appealing 
to imagination, starts its career after the completion of the Vedic epoch. 
Mr, James Kennedy writes : “ The absorption and assimilation of these 
aboriginal or foreign masses within the Hindu fold was the task of the 
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claim too far when he seeks to find sure indication of image-worship in the 
passages from the R.V. 

71. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, page 588, (Cal. Edition). 

72. Ibid., page 605. 
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new Hinduism, a task accomplished between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries A.D. and it was so thoroughly done that we now 
find throughout northern India a Hindu population fairly homogeneous 
in blood, culture, and religion, and sufficiently marked from the degrad¬ 
ed tribes that still haunt the outskirts of civilisation.”^^ 

In the foregoing we have tried to point out how the priestly class, 
who were originally the custodians of pure Aryan religion, admitted 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era the popular and non-Aryan 
tendencies of worship and evolved and shaped with wonderful power 
of adaptability the system of modern Hinduism in which is found chiefly 
all that concerns image-worship recognised and systematised in relation 
to Aryan philosophies. Though it is not easy to determine the exact 
date for the composition of the Agamic texts, their contents which are 
clothed in monistic philosophy of the Vedanta, enable us to suggest 
that they are post-Vedic works, shaped in the course of the evolution 
of Hinduism in the early centuries of the Christian Era. The funda¬ 
mental elements of image-worship which these Agamic texts embody, 
may, however, be supposed to trace their connection with the indige¬ 
nous tradition whose age we simply do not know, except that it is 
ancient and probably as ancient as the religious faith of the native 
population of India. 

—^The Guru should be one who observes the esta¬ 
blished traditions of the society, traditions which are recorded in the 
Hindu code of life and conduct with reference to the classes of society 
and stages of life. Here as elsewhere architecture is governed by the 
growing needs of the society and in its expression it is shaped by the 
established traditions of the society. The author hence observes that 
the directions of the Guru must keep conformity with the spiritual 
requirements of the classes. The science of architecture, developed 
and expressed under the guidance of the priest, the follower of social 
and religious traditions, reveals religious history, not of individuals but 
of whole classes in India. 

affljT :—The work that a preceptor undertakes being of 

a sacred and serious character, he must place himself under strict 
laws of discipline. Diksd is a religious ceremony which a religious man 
is required to observe with a view to initiating himself to great spiritual 
undertakings. It is believed that the observance of the laws of 
spiritual drill is necessary in order to awaken the inner spiritual life 
and to kindle one to full self-consciousness. This doctrine of Dlk^ 


73. Imperial Gazetter (Vol. II, chapter viii), 
17 
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(initiation to spiritual undertakings) is one of the leading concepts 
which characterise Tdntrik systems. 

:—'the preceptor should be again a man endowed with skill 
in performance. In any undertaking, but more in art, is ingenuity a 
requisite and the director of architecture must be a man of rare skill 
and intelligence. 

Influence of the quality of Tapas on the character of Hindu 
Architecture.'' 

. The author then lays down that the Guru must be a 
‘ Tapasvi \ a man who possesses the ascetic virtues of simplicity, purity, 
and self-sacrifice. Simplicity is the result of the shedding of worldly 
desires with a view to achieving final illumination. It is the 
nature of the untrained mind to force its way towards distraction and 
wastage and lose itself in the fictitious value of things. A simple and 
austere life is intended to discipline the mind, to strengthen the will, 
to free man from the fetters of animal passions and to lead him to 
the higher goal of satisfaction of the Eternal Passion of the Soul. Let 
not asceticism be understood in the sense of mere self-mortification; 
for a real ascetic is not one who fiercely is ‘ in love with a lingering 
suicide.’ Such a practice is condemned in ethical works. Bhagavad 
Gita thus states*^^ : — 

m' I 

qr n 

Self-restraint as different from ‘ lingering suicide ’ is the meaning of 
austerity. The ascetic through the practice of the virtues of austere 
simplicity and purity and sacrifice of worldly appetites works 
for the salvation of himself as well as the world. He knows that what 
is gained through sacrifice is truly and eternally gained. He, there¬ 
fore, through discipline and penance puts an end to the promptings of 
brute nature. A seeker after truth that he is, he leads the life of 
contemplation on the Eternal. A ‘tapasvi’, as described in Indian 
literature, is thus a man of serene mind who lives in an atmosphere 
of simple life and purity in response to the deeper call of spiri¬ 
tual reality. His activity is disinterested, not determined by personal 
motives. The art of religious architecture, when it is the product of 
the imagination of such serene and spiritually trained minds, necessarily 
acquires a transcendental character. There is in it no attempt at 
pandering to individual fancy or ministering to personal vanity. On 


74. Bh^gavadglta, XVII, 16. 
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the other hand, there is suggested a sublimity, a monumental calm in 
which eternity seeks to echo itself. Such an art as this functions as 
the missionary of religion and philosophy, as the spiritual helper of 
mankind. It reveals to the religious-minded beauty which is spiritual, 
which is visioned through the shedding of intense worldly desires. 

The commentator Sankara interprets the word ‘ tapasvi ’ as 
“ ” :—one who is gifted with different kinds of spiritual 

experience obtained through the practice of Tapas. Three kinds of 
asceticism are described— Sdrlra, Vdnmaya and Mdnasa, from the point 
of view of its relation to the body, speech and mind. The following 
stanzas'^® describe the three kinds: — 


m =^1 ^ I 
In m 3^ ii 

II 


The word ' Tapas ’ is interpreted in a variety of ways. Originally, 
it appears to have been used in the sense of “ heat ”, “ creative 
heat** analogous to the heat by which brood-hen produces life from 
the egg. In the poem of Creation in the Rg Veda,^® it is found used in 
the sense of creative heat. Macdonell, in his ‘Vedic Index’, inter¬ 
prets it as “ creative fervour.” 

“ Sa tapas taptvd sarvam asrjata yadidam kihca ” : —Quoting this 
Vedic passage the poet Rabindranath Tagore thus interprets: “ God 

from the heat of pain created all that there is.” Here the expression 
“ poin ” is used in a special sense, in the sense in which Mathew Arnold 
has used it when he addressed a poem to “ Nightingale.” 

“.hark what pain! ” 

exclaims the poet, and further in a burst sings 

“Eternal Passion! 

Eternal Pain! ” 


Here ‘ pain ’ does not mean what is generally meant by that term in the 
limited sense of personal injury. It is an idea detached from the con- 


75. Vide quotation given in the Sabdakalpadruma under ‘Tapas.’ . 

76. Veda, X, 129. 

77. “Creative Ideal” by Dr. Tagore in the Rupam No. 9, page 8, (1922). 
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fmement of individual facts. It is to be interpreted in the context of 
ever-lasting life, where it is not different from the vinfathomed joy in 
which all sufferings are made one with it. “The sacrifice,” observes 
the poet Tagore, “ which is in the heart of creation is both joy and pain 
at the same time”.^® For the same Vedic poets, who have sung the 
‘ truth of pain in eternity ’ have also said “ From joy has come forth all 
creation.” The expression ‘Pain’ that is used in the interpretation 
of ‘Tapas’ must be understood in the particular poetic sense. It 
reveals, in this sense, the infinity of love and joy in all its truth and 
beauty. In the wake of Arnold, Dr. Tagore remarks that all creation 
throbs with ‘Eternal Passion’, ‘Eternal Pain’. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
takes note of the different meanings which the expression ‘ tapas ’ 
suggests. “ It implies,” says he “ something much more than penance, 

something more like efort, work, or glowing”,’® Effort in ifs utmost 
may be taken to be identical with what Tagore calls “heat of pain”, 
the cause of universal creation. If we grant the variotis interpreta¬ 
tions of ‘ Tapas ’, we might answer the question: what is Art-? It is 
the outcome of man’s creative heat, creative fervour, creative activity. 
Just as all creation comes forth from the power of God’s tapas so does 
art, man’s creation proceed from his tapa.?. In the light of the various 
meanings we have noticed, the Guru who is described as a tapasvi is a 
man who possesses the power of tapas (creative heat, creative fervour, 
creative activity, which is capable of projecting what is called “art”). 

The qualities of a Guru enumerated in the following verses*® may 
be compared with those laid down in our text: — 

Vi' II 

II 

sir5T^«r i 

^ II 

5!^ 5??^ II 


78. Ibid. 

79. Bulletin of the Boston Museum, “Section on Sanyasa and Yoga,” part I, 
page 7. 

80. Sabdakalpadruma, under U * 
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STANZA 6 

The Status of Guru and Murtipas.^' 

In stanzas* from 6 to 27, the author deals with the process connected 
with the veneration of the Guru and the Murtipas, the characteristics 
and number of the Murtipas and the obligation of the Guru and the 
Murtipas to the devotee who requests them to fulfil his desire to build 
a temple and install an image for daily worship. Since we have no con¬ 
cern with the practical side of the ceremonial duties, we make only a 
passing reference to the ceremonial subject which these stanzas 
treat of. These verses, however, are of immense use to those who are 
interested in the study of Tantrik rites. The doctrine of Guru is a 
characteristic of all devotional faiths and in Tantrik system much stress 
is laid on it. Guru is here treated as the very embodiment of God Him¬ 
self. The idea of Guru as God raises him to the dignity of God’s ‘Avatar’ 
(incarnation). The Visnusamhita regarding the status of Guru re¬ 
marks : — 

While under ‘Diki^’ discipline the Acarya initiates eight Brahmins into 
spiritual work and appoints them as his associates in the religious task 
undertaken. These eight associates or disciples are called ‘Murtipas’ 
(those who protect the Murtis representing the different aspects or con¬ 
stituent elements such as earth etc. committed to their care by the 
Acarya during the Dikj^ period) . While under initiation, the Guru 
is venerated as an incarnation or visible embodiment of the supreme God 
and the Murtipas as representations of the different aspects or consti¬ 
tuent elements such as Earth etc. Gurudeva makes this point clear in 
the following stanzas : — 

II 

3^^ II 


• Tantrasamuccaya T. S. S. Ed., Pa^ala 1. 

81. . Vif^iwoihhita, Patala 16, stanza 2 (T. S. S. Edition). 
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II 

STRIIsi ^ II 
f ^r 5?3nTH^ sm ^ I 

3Tr^r4?T^T II 

^ ^T3f 55^1^^ I 

sn^R#TP^ ^tc^r f4l 


i82 


In Patala 26, Gurudeva prescribes in detail the rites connected with the 
topics of Guruvarana. The Guru and the Murtipas after having received 
from the Yajamdna all the honours due to them, should accede to the 
request of the Yajamdna and promise that the sacred task projected, 
beginning with the selection of site for the temple and ending with the 
consecration and bathing of the image, will be accomplished. Then the 
Guru, together with the Murtipas, must start to fulfil the obligation to 
the worshipper. 


STANZA 7 
SELECTION OF SITE 

The author now proceeds to lay down rules for the selection of the 
site with due regard to its situation. A description of the features in 
general of the environment is first given. In the building of the House 
of God great enthusiasm was exhibited in the past and no one thought 
of building man’s home more firmly and finely than he thought of the 
House of God. Greatest attention was centred on the selection of sur¬ 
roundings for the temple, and in the selection, the guiding factor was 
the intense feeling of man for close association with nature. India does 
not appear to have been led by any ambition to prevail 
over nature. The best minds, as the early history of India 
shows, blossomed in the heart of a lavish nature. The most 
enchanting songs which the Vedic poets sang were effusions 
of the unsophisticated human heart which had deepest contact 
with a creative nature. Nature, to Aryans, was also the peren¬ 
nial source of many a charming myth and legend. The Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, which embody the highest thoughts on the nature of Soul 
and the Universe, were expressed by the sages of old during their stay 


82. Gurudevapaddhati (Vol. Ill, T. S. S. Edition), Uttarardha, Patala 26, 
stanzas 64«70. 
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in forest. The first researchers in the realm of spirit, the Vedic R§is 
found fitting abode in woods that abound in hoary trees, cool shades and 
refreshing streams. Whether it is in primeival poetry, or religion 
or philosophy or any other conceivable activity of the human mind, in¬ 
fluence of nature is deeply marked. Art of architecture, it is in the 
fitness of things, should also bear the same impact which nature has left 
on every phase of the creative activity of Indians from the times of the 
Rg Veda. Prolific nature, which sums up the ultimate beauty in God^s 
creation is the source of keen delight to the human mind. It is the 
spring of inspiration and creative energy to the poet and the artist. To 
the philosopher who loves to contemplate the Eternal, no place is more 
satisfying than the one where Nature stands as ‘an abiding presence, a 
revelation of quietude and tranquil repose in the midst of the whirl and 
unrest of life or the ceaseless bewildering flux of things.’ To the imagi¬ 
nation of the devotee nature in all her splendour and grandeur appeals 
as God’s creation, and evokes in him a sense of admiration at God’s 
mysterious ways of working. In the situation of a temple, special regard 
is therefore given to natural surroundings. All texts on architecture are 
insistent on the proper selection of site and the stanza under explanation 
prescribes for temples choicest beauty spots in woodland and mountain- 
scenery, in forest glades and hilly retreats, in river-sweeps and sea¬ 
shores, in any lovely place in the heart of Mother Nature. Where such 
a nature is not revealed as in a town or a city, the author suggests that 
a suitable environment might be created through the tending of beautiful 
gardens and groves. 

In the first line the author refers to *Tirtha\ ^Tlrtha^ is a holy place, 
the centre of pilgrimage. A temple, when erected in such a place where 
people of diverse parts assemble for a common purpose, serves to ad¬ 
vertise spiritual conceptions, and bring home to the minds of the hum¬ 
blest the highest teachings of religion and philosophy. For the temple, 
as we know, is the centre of India’s cultural and spiritual life. This fact 
explains the characteristic feature of Indian culture, namely unity in the 
midst of diversity. True, that everywhere among the settled people, 
Indian culture has acquired particular local colour, but the fact that a 
certain intellectual and spiritual uniformity exists throughout the pro¬ 
vinces of this country deserves to be remembered. The cultural bond 
persists in spite of political or racial differences and the unity, which is 
the characteristic feature of Indian culture is the product of a uniform 
spiritual life that has its roots in such centres of common worship as the 
Tirthas or holy places. 

Vana, Saila and Tatirn wood, mountain and stream. Temples, if 
built on spots girded by forests, mountains and streams possess the 
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advantage of escaping from injury at the hands of invaders. Temples in 
North India have suffered immensely at the hands of plunderers. Com¬ 
pared with the North, South India had but to offer little resistence to the 
destructive energies of invaders and the fury of iconoclasts. South India 
enjoyed comparatively more of the mighty protection afforded by forests 
and mountains against the march of inroads from the north. Here, there 
are temples which are mostly located in safe comers and encircled by 
woods which are impenetrable except to the zeal of the devotee. 

Upavana is a grove tendered in the vicinity of a village. Udydna is 
a garden nurtured by man. The atmosphere of a temple is made happy 
and refreshing by the presence of a garden or grove in its neighbour¬ 
hood. Every temple has gardens all around reared for the supply of 
flowers to the deity. The three words Vana, Upavana, and Udydna are 
distinguished from each other on the basis of their size and wild or arti¬ 
ficial character of their growth. Similarly, the three terms Grdma, 
Pura and Pattana are differentiated from each other. Grdma corres¬ 
ponds to a village, Pura to a capital which is the seat of government 
and Pattana to a city which is the seat of trade and commerce. The last 
is characterised generally by the presence of a port. 

Man, when tired of the din and bustle of city life, finds spiritual 
peace in a temple, and therefore construction of temple is a religious 
necessity even in a city. Gardens and groves, grown round the shrine 
contribute to mental health which is a sign of life’s fulness. The quali¬ 
fying expression 'manorama' tells us in brief that the site selected for 
the temple should be one which is conducive to the growth and charm 
of the mind 

Throughout the description of the site, here as well as in the subse¬ 
quent stanzas, there is revealed a sense of panoramic variety and exu* 
berance of nature’s life. 

With the statement of our author, the following lines may be com¬ 
pared : — 

(1) “ m I 

II 

^ ^ qqr li 

etc., etc. 


83. Saivagamanibandhana (A Ms. from Tripunithura), Pa^ala XI, Bhuparigraha, 
stanzas 2 and 3. 
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<2) I 

p: II 

etc. etc. 

Following these general remarks, stanzas are found which deal in 
detail with the specific features of the land. 


STANZA 8 


PracV^ etc. 

In the previous verse the author described in brief and in general 
terms the nature of the site to be selected for the temple of any God 
(Siva, Visnu etc.). Now, in this stanza, the author lays down the 
exact quarter in Grama, Pura and Pattana, for the construction of a 
temple belonging to particular Gods like Siva, Hari etc. According to 
the directions of the author, the North-West quarter is assigned to the 
temple of Siva, western and eastern quarters to the temple of Hari, 
South-Eastern quarter to the temple of Ganapa and Arya, North-Eastern 
to the temple of Durga and northern to the temple of Subrahmanya. 
The central quarter may be allotted to all the Gods. Usually, the cen¬ 
tral quarter is preferred in a town, village or city, because it serves 
equally the convenience of the residents. 

STANZA 9 


A Good 

In this stanza, the author relates the general features of a good site, 
features which are conducive to the welfare of man and permanence of 
his structure. A good site should contain men and animals useful to 
man. It should abound in trees which are rich in juice and flowers and 
fruits. It must be even, devoid of ups and downs. Its dipping must be 
towards the east. This preference to an eastward slope is obviously 
based on a rational consideration. Such a direction is laid down with a 
view to enabling the residents to have the full benefit of the rays of the 
morning Sun. When the slope is towards the east, the morning rays 
would sweep across the whole area and purify the surroundings. In a 
temple, they would stream into Garhhagrha to light up the image. Almost 
every treatise on architecture gives preference to the eastward dip. Its 
soil should be sticky to touch. Such soil reveals the quality of density 

84. Isdnagurudevapaddhati, (Vol. Ill, T. S. S. Ed.), Uttar&rdha, *Bhulak- 
s^a^dhikara,’ Patala 23, stanza 23. 

' 18 
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and glitter. It should produce a firm soiind when beaten; in this case 
it indicates the solidity of the ground and a stable foundation can be 
safely laid on it. The site must be rich in water and preferably should 
have water running in a circumambulatory direction- It is believed that 
“ ‘j)radak§ma’ is an auspicious direction in which the s\m moves across 
the sky.”85 jiig site should be abundant in soil. Loose and sandy land 
is unfit for the construction of any building, and therefore the site select¬ 
ed must be rich in soil. To know whether a land is rich or not in soil, 
the following process of examination is employed: Dig a pit one cubit 
deep and return the excavated soil back into the pit. The ground is 
declared to be the best, middling and worst type according as the soil 
at the top remains higher than the level, equal to the previous level or 
lower than the level.®® The soil should be highly productive. When 
seeds are sown, they must quickly sprout up. The place should experi¬ 
ence a climate which is neither too hot nor too cold; it must be mode¬ 
rate. Vitruvius the Roman writer on architecture also prescribes the 
same condition regarding the climate of a good site. He observes : “Its 
aspects should be neither violently hot nor intensely cold, but tempe¬ 
rate in both respects.®^ The site which satisfies the above description 
in full is considered to be the best; that which has features opposite 
belongs to the worst type and that whose features are intermediate is of 
the middling kind. 

The choice of a healthy situation for a building is a subject of para¬ 
mount importance in a consideration of preliminary matters connected 
with the science of architecture. The emphasis on this subject as is 
found given by all architectural authorities in India is quite in keep¬ 
ing with sound architectural traditions prevailing here as elsewhere. 
Thus Vitruvius, the Roman author remarks: “ The choice of a healthy 
situation is of the first importance; it should be on high ground, neither 
subject to fogs, nor rains; its aspects should be neither violently hot nor 
intensely cold, but temperate in both respects. The neighbourhood of 
a marshy place must be avoided.”®® 

The description of the choice of a site on the basis of the contents 
thereof, the nature of the trees that grow there, the nature of the soil. 


85. A Stvdy of Indo~Aryan Civilisation by E. B. Havell, page 8. 

86. Vide for direction texts like Kasyayasilpa (I, 37-38), (Anandasrama 
Series); Manasdra (V, 34-37—^Acarya Edition); Nihandhana quoted at the end of 
the notes on this stanza. 

87. Book I, Chapter IV (For quotation, vide P. K. Acarya’s Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture, page 548). 

88. Bopk I. Chapter II. 
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the dip of the land etc. is in agreement with the treatment of the same 
theme found in the works of other writers. For example compare our 
text with the following lines from the Nibandhana and Visnusamhitd : — 


1. The Saivagamanihandhana states®® : — 

m ^ ii 

jT«pn =^if^T ^ ^Tr«wi ^ 51 II 
5rl; m\ I^IT ^UTlRfPTpiffq^: | 
m II 

'{km ^ ^ ^5R5r#qf^5ft i 

qRH^ ^ 11 


2. The Visnusamhitd observes®®: — 

sRf^opRST ^ ii 

^ f%KlT =q II 

%er i 

3I5FI #ilq ii 


These are the features in general of the site to be accepted. In the next 
stanza the general characteristics of the site to be rejected are stated. 


STANZA 10 


“A Bad Site” 

Features of a site which should be discarded are set forth in this 
verse in a general manner. They are described from external as well as 
internal points of view. According to the former, shape of the site and 
nature of the surface are considered, and according to the latter, the 


89. Saivagamanibandhana, Patala XI, (A Ms. from Tripunithura). 

90. Visnusamhitd (T. S. S. Ed.), Patala XU, stanzas 3, 4, 5. 
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contents that are revealed when the ground is broken up by a plough. 
A site which is circular, or crescent-like or triangular or pentagonal or 
hexagonal, or that which has the form of a trident or sieve 
or that which faces towards a corner is to be avoided. All 
this is from the point of view of shape. It should be noticed in this 
connection, that a hexagonal site which is rejected by the author of the 
Tantrasamuccaya is laid down by the Mdnasdra as one that yields pros¬ 
perity. Says the Mdnasura : The author 

of the Tantrasamuccaya seems to have based his statement on 
the authority of the Vipiusarnhitd^^ and Nihandhana, where the hexa¬ 
gonal is condemned as inauspicious. Of all shapes that which is hailed 
as the best is the square^^ or rectangle. The next prescribed is the octa¬ 
gonal. This predilection of Indian architects for square, rectangular or 
octagonal shape is clearly revealed not only in architectural treatises, 
but in extant examples of structures themselves. From the point of view 
of the nature of the surface, a site which resembles a fish, the back of 
an elephant, tortoise, or a cow’s head is tabooed. (A variant reading 
given in the text in the place of Kurma is Kola, which means ‘a boar’). 
The principle involved in the selection of the site from the point of 
view of its shape seems to be this that “ what pleases the eye is always 
good and what does not please the eye is always bad.”^ In the eyes of 
Indian architectural authorities certain shapes, which are seen condemn¬ 
ed above, appeared inauspicious for ground-planning. Whatever we 
may say concerning the prohibition of certain shapes, the predilection 
of Indians for square is born of the aesthetic reasoning of a very high 
order. “ On the score of symmetry alone, the square holds higher rank,”^^ 
observes Birkhoff in “ Aesthetic Measure/’ The same author also re¬ 
marks : “ Corresponding to the degree of symmetry involved, we should 
expect to find the square to be the best in form, the rectangle excellent.”^ 

Next, prohibition is considered from the stand-point of the internal 
features of the site. If, when the earth is ploughed, ashes, charcoal, 
husks, bones and hair and anthills and worms, come to sight, the site 
should be shunned. These things, by their inauspicious associations 
give indication of a site which probably suffered from destruction by fire 


91. Mdnasdra (P. K. Acarya’s Edition), Ch. IV, line 12, 

92. Visnusamhitd (T. S. S. Ed.), Patala 12, stanza 12; Nihandhana, Patala XI. 

93. For instance vide Mayamata (T. S. S, Edition), Chap. Ill, stanza 1. 

94. Some Architectural Conventions.by K. R. Pisharoti (Cul. 

Heri, Ser.), 

95. Aesthetic Measure by George Birkhoff, page 25, 
lhid»j page 24, 
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or other calamity, or they suggest that it was employed for the purpose 
of cremation or burial. In any case, the site which reveals inauspicious 
things is unfit for residence and building projects. If there are sub¬ 
terranean cavities in a site, it gives room for fear from poisonous crea¬ 
tures. In the presence of underground life and cavities, there is no 
sense of safety of person and permanence of structures. Hence the 
ground which has these objectionable features is directed to be avoided 
at all costs. 

Choice of site is again based on the rise and dip of its surface. 
Sites which slope eastwards and northwards, known respectively by the 
terms Govithi and Gajavithi are considered to be auspicious. That 
which dips towards the centre is bad and is declared to be shunned. 
The subject of rises and slopings is dealt with in detail in the Vdstu^ 
vidyd,^'^ Gurudeva etc.^^ 

The observations made in the two verses are obviously scientific 
and rational. There is unfolded a fund of common-sense beneath every 
statement of the author regarding the features of the site to be pre¬ 
ferred and rejected. It might be difficult and even impossible to select 
a site in strict accordance with the specific directions that are given in 
the subsequent stanzas concerning the site intended for the four castes 
having regard to the colour, odour, taste, size and contents of the soil. 
But such a difficulty is solved by these two stanzas which prescribe the 
land good or bad for all castes alike in conformity with scientific reason¬ 
ing and aesthetic taste of a high order. 

For comparison, the following lines may be quoted from the Visnu- 
samhita ?^: — 



II 

f I 

111 II 

The Nibandhanakara deals with the features in elaborate details and 
relates the consequences of the presence of each feature in Patala XI. 

97. Vdstwoidyd, Chapter H. 

98. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttaradha, Patala 23, stanzas 23, 24, 25., 
Manusydlayacandrikd, Ch. I, stanzas 19, 20, 21. 

99. Visnicsamhitd (T. S. S. Edition), Patala XII, stanzas 10,11,12. 
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Compare also Mayamata (T. S. S. Edition), Chapter III, Stanzas 7, 8, 
9 and 12; Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Edition, Vol. Ill), Pa^ala 23, 
stanzas 14, 15 and 16; Mdnasdra (P. Acarya Ed.), Chapter IV, 
lines 15, 16 and 19; Vdstuvidya (T. S. S. Edition), Chapter II, Stan¬ 
zas 36-39. 


STANZA 11 

Preferences of Site on the hosts of qualities associated with occupations — 
a traditional view. 

Based upon the associations of caste, a convention has come into 
vogue according to which a site is assigned to each caste with refer¬ 
ence to the nature of the grass that grows in the site, the shape of the 
ground, the colour, scent and taste of the soil. The present verse treats 
of this theme. Raz subjects this determining factor to criticism 

as follows: “but the principle on which these distinctions are founded 
is altogether nugatory. It signifies little whether the ground for the 
residence of a Brahmin be square or oblong, white or red, sweet or sour, 
provided that the situation is convenient and that it furnishes a firm 
bottom for laying the foundation.”^®^ It may be remarked here that, 
though from the standpoint of impersonal scientific consideration the 
principle, is nugatory, from the traditional point of view, it is important. 
Architectural principles, here as elsewhere, were shaped by the parti¬ 
cular demands of society, and in India, where distinctions of classes 
have entered into the fabric of society on the basis of vocational activity, 
the principle of preferences cannot but compel attention. In the deter¬ 
mination of site, assignment was made with due regard to the special 
taste of each. The Brahmin needed a site in which ghee, flowers, and 
other objects most serviceable in sacrifices can be had in plenty, and a 
site was prescribed for him in which prevails an atmosphere most con¬ 
genial to his living. Preferences of site are founded on qualities asso¬ 
ciated with occupations and they are observed in all writings which deal 
with the architecture of the Hindus. In the matter of prescription our 
author, like every other author, has only kept tune with the spirit of 
his times. The Mayamata^^^ treats of colour, scent, taste, touch, form, 
etc., good for each class in Chapter II. The Visnusamhita^^^ prescribes 
the shape, colour, taste, scent and the nature of the grass that charac¬ 
terise the soil 'of each class. The Gurudevapaddhati^^^ deals with the 


100. An Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 16. 

101. Mayamata, Chapter II, stanzas 4-15. 

102. Vi^usamhitd, Chap. XII, stanzas 6, 7, 8, 15. 

103. Isanagurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXIII, stanzas 17-22. 
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smell, grass, shape, colour and dip of the land. The Mdnasdra^^^ treats of 
the declivity of the site, colour, scent and taste of the soil and nature 
of the trees that grow there. The Kdsyapasilpa^^^ prescribes only the 
colour of the soil. The Vdstuvidyd^^^ treats of declivity, grass and smell 
that belongs to the soil. In all the works we have referred to there is 
no note of disagreement concerning the prescription of site with regard 
to its colour, smell, taste etc. The classification being traditional in 
character, there is noticeable a certain uniformity and general agree¬ 
ment in the mode of treatment of this subject of preferences. 

STANZAS 12-15 


The wick experiment” 

It is not always that one comes across an ideal site which satisfies 
all the requirements laid down in the above stanzas and in the stanzas 
that follow. When the site presents vague and mixed characteristics, 
the soil has to be further examined by means of some experiment. The 
three stanzas describe the process involved in the conduct of an ex¬ 
periment whose aim it is to determine the good or bad nature of the 
site examined. The test should be conducted as directed below: — 

Make a pit a foot and a half in dimension and besmear the same 
with cow-dung solution. Let the Guru, facing the east, place therein an 
unburnt pot filled with paddy. On the top of the said pot, place an 
earthern pan which holds ghee and four wicks of prescribed colour 
white etc., representing the four classes, at the four cardinal points. 
Kindle the wicks and let them bum for an interval (of 48 minutes) . 
If at the end of the period, all the wicks remain burning, the site is 
good for all; if all are extinguished it is bad for all. If any wick re¬ 
presenting particular caste blazes, the site is good for that particular 
caste. The rule of preference here is purely a matter of faith and con¬ 
vention. 

A hidden scientific idea in the wick experiment” 

Leaving aside the preferential side of the experiment, the scientific 
side of it is a product of careful thought and observation, for it reveals 
the soundness of the site for purposes of the establishment of life. The 
experiment enables us to detect the predominance of the gas that the 
earth from beneath sends out. To support life and cumbustion presence 
of oxygen is a permanent necessity. It is oxygen that sustains life and 


104. Manas&ra^ Chapter III, lines 15-29. 

105. KdsyapaSilpa, chapter I, stanza 39. 

106. Vdstuvidyd, Chapter 11, stanzas 26-30. 
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light, and it distinguishes itself in this respect from other gases and 
noxious odours which quench fire and end life on earth. Marsh- 
gas, for instance, is always apt to catch fire at the slightest instance of 
its contact with atmospheric air. A site which sends out from under¬ 
ground such explosive gas as the marsh-gas is definitely unsafe and inju¬ 
rious to living. The presence of such gas, if it exists, should therefore be 
detected before one starts to lay the foundation. The experiment is 
intended to discover the nature of the underground. If the lighted 
candles go out before the lapse of the prescribed time, the quenching 
may be taken as due to want of oxygen; for oxygen in this instance is 
soon devoured by those gases which are devoid of the property of oxy¬ 
gen. Richness of life in the world of both animals and plants suggests 
the abundance of oxygen in the site concerned, as it is oxygen, as we 
all know, that keeps animal life breathing. The underground experi¬ 
ment, according to which lights must remain burning, also indicates the 
dominance of oxygen in the area under experimentation, for it is oxygen 
again that keeps fire blazing and preserves it from getting extinguished. 
We, therefore, maintain that beneath the canons of selection of a proper 
site^ there runs a steady stream of reasoning and a consideration for the 
safety of life and permanence of building. The experiments are intended 
to insure the life and property of every man and to free him from the 
fury of destructive elements. 


The following lines from Gurudeva^®^ may be compared with the 
statement of our author : — 

=^3% Wi‘ II 


\\ 

qrtw# |!^T ^ I 

m ^ ^ m II 

?Rkrr: 
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US^agurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXllI, stanzas 32-37. 
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The Sairiagamanibandharw}'^ prescribes the method as follows: — 

cf5r I 

^dr?ir TOt ii 

3 551=5®^ g i 

?lf II 

3 2if I 

W fq=^^: 1) 

^81 Mtoikl: R^flsdT 9# | 

3 ^rr ^^3521 ^ 11 

3TSI 3%Kir I 

51FJT II 

The Manusxjdlayacandrika^^^ also describes this process of experi¬ 
mentation. On this subject, the Mdnasdra and Kdsyapasilpa are both 
silent. This :§ilparatna,^^^ as usual, quotes our author and he takes 
note of this experiment in Chapter III. 

STANZAS 16, 17, 18 & 19 

In these verses is furnished a classification of sites into four cate¬ 
gories called Supadmd, Bhadrd^ Purnid and Dhumrd. In stanzas 9 and 
10 (Tantrasamuccaya, Original Text—Chapter I, stanzas 30 and 31) the 
features of the good and bad site are briefly and in a general fashion 
stated. Here the author deals in detail with the contents of the site 
with special reference to the presence of particular trees. There is clear 
emphasis laid on the presence of certain species of trees. The treatment 
in this respect is meticulous and unfolds a subtle understanding of the 
wealth of the forest-world and a power to discriminate the different 
species of trees. The Visnusamhitd further classifies the trees into four 
categories according as they are internally woody, externally woody, not 
woody and all woody. The Vi^usamhitd thus observes : — 


108. An unpublished Ms., Patala XI. 

109. Manu^ydlayacandrikd, Ch. I, verses 31, 32. 

110. I§ilparatna, chapter III, stanzas 16-17. 

19 
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911^ . ii“^ 

Then follows the classification of site into Supadma etc. Prayoga- 
manjan,“2 Nihandhavxi,^^^ Visnusamhitd^^'*, Gurudeva,^^^ Silparatna,^^^ 
all these are agreed on this four-fold classification of site into Supadma, 
Bhadra, Pur^a and Dhumra and the consequence of each site. The 
Mdnasdra, which is elaborate and expansive in many matters, however, 
is silent on this subject of classification. 

We might here; for the sake of comparison, quote the following five 
stanzas from the Manjan, which closely agree with our text^^^ : — 


Manjari : — 


'jtnH *T3[r 'pr =51 ^ i 

^ II 



^ ^ .... iTft II 



fefdl I 

fpl si^igRlf^r .... 

^ gpi iTfl II 

31^ qi 3?!: 

RraT ^5T55Rr5T: .... f^r I 


111. Visnusdmhitd, Patala XII, 23^, 24i, (T. S. S. Ed.). 

112. An unpublished Ms. (preserved in the Adyar Mss. Library), Patala 11 
(Vasudhaparigraha), Kerala Character. 

113. iSaivdgamanihandhnay an unpublished Ms. from Malabar (Patala XI). 

114. Vi^nusamhiia (T. S. S. Edition), vide Patala XII, sts. 22 to 35. 

115. I§dnagurdevapaddhati (Vol. Ill, T. S. S. Edition), Uttarardha, Patala 
XXIII, stanzas 6 to 13. 

116. Mparatna (T. S. S. Edition) Chapter III, stanzas 5, 6, 7 and 8. These 
stanzas are quoted from the Tantrasamuccaya. 

117. An unpublished Ms., Adyar Library • 
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*I?r 11 

=q ^ qii^T JwpRH 1 



'?5n qf%i ii 

STANZA 20 

When the proper site has been pitched upon, the Acarya should 
perform certain rites in connection with the clearance of the site. These 
rites are described next. The preceptor chants certain Mantras which 
are addressed to all evil spirits and snakes and other poisonous creatures 
that haunt or are resident in the place under observation. He announces 
that the site belongs to the God whose temple is going to be constructed 
there. He therefore urges all evil spirits that probably might be lurking 
there, to speedily remove themselves to far off regions. Then, he offers 
worship to the cutting instruments and cuts and clears the ground of 
its unwanted trees and creepers. 

Determination of Cardinal points. 

The site having been fixed with due regard to its qualities and 
having levelled it, the next most important step is the ascertainment of 
the true position of the cardinal points by means of a gnomon (Sankii ). 
A correct and precise knowledge of the quarters is a necessity of first 
magnitude in giving the structure an auspicious aspect. A site which 
faces the intermediate points is condemned as inauspicious.^^^ To pre¬ 
vent a building facing the corners and to give it proper orientation, 
cardinal points have to be ascertained. When the cardinal points have 
been determined, the ground found necessary for the structure must be 
measured. The next stanza,which is an extract taken from the supple¬ 
mentary Patala describes the method to be adopted in finding the true 
East and West, North and South, in any place lying to the North or 
South of the Equator. 


118. Vide the Tantrasamuccaya (Vol. I, T. S. S. Edition, chapter I, stanza 31), 
(in our adaptation, Part I, st. No. 10). 

119. Vide the Tantrasamuccaya (Vol. II, T. S. S. Edition), Patala XII, stanza 2 
(in our adaption, Part I, st. No. 21). 
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STANZA 21 

Process of the Findiing of Cardinal points. 

The direction contained in the text is simple. It is with reference to 
the land which is situated either to the north or south of the equator 
(Aksa). Level the ground (in a Sdksadesa) and plant a gnomon at the 
centre, the gnomon being of 12 ahgulas of length. Describe a circle 
round it with a radius more than its length (say double the length) . 
During the course of the Sun from morning till evening, three points 
will be secured, two touching the circumference and one in the centre, 
the interval in the course of their marking being equal. The three 
points are obtained by marking the end of the shadow projected during 
three different times, the interval between them being equal. With these 
three points as the centre, draw three circles of the same radius. Two 
figures in the form of two fishes will be produced where the circles cut. 
The head and tail of each fish will lie in the North-South direction. Strike 
two pails at the points (i.c., head and tail) of each fish and then extend 
two threads cutting through the central cord of the two fishes. At a 
certain point in the North (when the sun is in the South of the Equa¬ 
tor) these two threads extended will meet. From this meeting point in 
the north extend another thread southwards till it joins the central 
point at the base of the gnomon. This thread which joins the northern 
point with the point at the base of the gnomon will give the North— 
South line. Having found the due North and South as described above, 
with the two points (i.c. meeting-points northern as well as southern) 
as centres two circles should be described. A figure in the form of a 
fish lying in the direction East-West will be obtained. Hold a thread 
joining the head and tail of this fish, and the due East and West will be 
known. 

The method that is described in other texts like the Mdnasdra is a 
little different. According to the Mdnasdra, only two circles are to be 
drawn and consequently one fish will be secured while determining the 
North-South line. Our author describes in the wake of Gurudeva, who 
after having laid down the usual procedure^^o remarks that it is good 
so far as the land lying on the equator is concerned. As regards land 
lying to the North or South of the Equator, the method is different, and 
in this context he prescribes the method that we have observed just 
now. 


120. isamgurudevapaddhati (Vol. Ill, T. S. S. Edition), Patala XXIV, stanzag 
1 to 13. 
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Says Gurudeva^®*: — 







• «•• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• II 

. II 

3%: 51^^ I 

qi«Tlg?i 5f|%i spfq ^ ^iirci ii 


The author of the Tantrasamuccaya has followed the latter alter¬ 
native. The subject of making of the gnomon and the principles to be 
followed in connection with the finding of the cardinal points have been 
more or less elaborately treated by every authority on architecture. 
Thus Mat/amata/22 Kdsyapasilpa,^‘^ Mcinasdra,^^'^ Vdstuvidxjd,^^^ Manus- 
ydlayacandrikd^^^ and other architectural works, as well as astrono¬ 
mical and mathematical treatises such as the Suryasiddhanta and Lild- 
vati, all these do not fail to take note of the principles to be followed in 
determining the cardinal points by means of a gnomon. 


STANZA 22 


Peg-marking of the site. 

After ascertaining the quarters, the area required for the building 
of the temple must be peg-marked. This stanza prescribes the process 
involved in, the fixing of the boundary-line. Nine pegs should be made 
out of a single tree called Tunna" (Calophylam), This tree is preferred 
because it is strong both externally and internally, and happens to be 


121. Jsdnagiirudcvayaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXIV, stanzas 14-15. 

122. Mayamata (T. S. S. Edition), chapter VI, 1-10. 

123. KdiyapaHlpa (Anandasrama Series), ch. I, 60-70. 

124. Manasdra (P. K. Acarya’s Edition), Ch. VI. 

125. Vdstuvidyd, (T. S. S. Edition), Ch. Ill, 7-10. 

126. MantLsydlayacandrikd, Ch. II, 1-4. 

Also vide Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pages 19 and 20; 
P. K. Acarya’s Manasdra, Vol. Ill, Plate 2, figures 1 end's; 

K. R. Pisharoti’s ‘ Vastuvidya—Translation and critical notes,’ figs. 1-5, 
(Calcutta Oriental Journal). 
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the best fitted for the making of pegs. The Mdnasdra and Mayamata^^'^y 
offer some more alternatives such as Khadira, Adimlt^, Madhuha, all 
of which are milky and strong internally. The length (i.e. height) of 
the pegs, according to our author, should be one cubit and circumference 
one-fourth of a cubit (i.e. G angulas). According to the Mduasdra, the 
length may be from 21 to 25 angulas and circumference equal to the 
measure of a fist.^^s Pegs of this description having been made, they 
should be duly propitiated (i.e. Mantras should be chanted on them). 
The ‘Guru’ should then plant one peg at the centre of the plot and eight 
at the eight quarters on the boundary-line beginning with due East and 
ending with I^na quarter (i.e., in the four sides East, West, North and 
South and in the four corners South-Elast etc.). When the pegs are 
posted as stated above, strings should be stretched forth and fastened 
round the posts twice and thus the area should be marked. The string 
that is referred to here is otherwise known as Mdnasutra, because it is 
used for measuring and marking the ground area. It is made of three 
cotton or silk threads which are thrice twisted. 

A more or less similar description of peg-marking may be observed 
in the Vi^usamliitd}'^^ Giiriideva,^'^^ Mayamata^^^, Mdnasdra^^^ and 
Nihandhana ^^^. 

The following lines from the Saivdgamanibandhana may be com¬ 
pared with our text: — 

^ .... I 

3 II 

127. Mdnasdra, chapter VI, lines 111, 112. 

128. Mayamata, ch. VI, St. 16; Mdnasdra, Ch. VI, lines 109, liO. 

129. Visnusarpkitd, Patala XII, 44. 

130. isanagurndevapaddhati, Vol. Ill, Uttarardha, Patala XXVI, 79 to 84, 88. 

131. Mayamata, chapter VI, stanzas 16-20. 

132. Mdnasdra, chapter VI, lines 105-120. 

133. An unpublished Ms. from Malabar, Patala XI, vide Extract, 
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Another topic that is closely dealt with by the several authors is the 
subject of ploughing the site. Preparatory to the laying of the foundation, 
the ground selected and peg-marked is required to be ploughed over 
thrice or five times. A description of the plough and oxen is given. In this 
respect some texts are more elaborate than others. Ploughing is accom¬ 
panied by certain ceremonials, which are conducted by the Acdrya, In 
the plot furrowed seeds must be sown such as the kidney beans, sesamum 
and the like. When the crops are matured and flowers are in bloom, 
they should be grazed by cattle and the ground must be presented to 
Brahmins in order to get it sanctified and purified. This, in brief, 
constitutes the subject-matter of stanzas 55 to 58 in the Tantrasamuc- 
cayaP^ The following stanza from the Manjarl briefly deals with the 
subject that follows 'Karsarm ': — 

^ II 

The VisnusamhitdP^ KdsyapasilpaP^ Mayamata,^^'^ Gurudeva,^^^ 
NihandhanaP^ MdnasdraP^ all these texts have treated this theme in a 
rather detailed manner. 


STANZA 23 

The Digging of the Foundation-Pit. 

In this stanza the author gives direction for the digging of the 
foundation-pit. The ground which has been prepared for the building 
of the temple, should be dug to the depth of a man’s height (with up¬ 
lifted arms) or till the rock or water comes to sight. Three-fourth of 
this pit must be filled with sand and stone and beaten with wooden 
piece resembling an elephant’s foot.^^i The surface should be cleaned 
and purified according to the purificatory rites. A Vedi (altar) must 


134. T. S. S. Edition, Vol. I, Patala 1. 

135. Visnusamhitd, Patala XII, 36-40. 

136. KdsyapaSilpa, chapter I, 43-59. 

137. Mayamata, chapter IV, 4-10. 

138. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXVI, 75-78. 

139. Nibandhana, Patala XI, in 6 stanzas (unpublished Ms.). , 

140. Mdnasdra, ch. V, lines 38-88. 

141. Mdnasdra, chapter XVIII, lines 6-8. 
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then be raised. ‘VedV was originally the altar prepared for Vedic sacri¬ 
fices, but in course of time it was incorporated in the newly evolved 
system of Hinduism. Any seat raised to make room for the presentation 
of offerings also came to be known by the term Vedi. Here the altar 
referred to is intended for the conduct of Vdstupujd. ‘Vdstu’ is the deity 
presiding over the structural area. He is worshipped when the night 
falls. Homage is paid to him at the Isdna quarter of the purified Vedi. 
This subject of digging of the pit and returning of the soil again into the 
pit till three fourth of it is filled and the paving of its surface and 
preparing of altar for sacrifice is more or less similarly treated by 
architectural authorities and instances may be cited from the Gurur- 
deva}^^ Kdsyapa,^^. Visnusartihitd,^^‘^ Mdnasdra^*^ and the like. 

The following lines from Gurudeva (uttardTdha, xxvii, stanzas 40— 
45) may be cited in support of our author’s statement: — 

m II 

3^ ^ ll” 

I 

pfiiTfcI I 

ps r=^1g. I 

142. Gurudevapaddhati, Patala XXVII, 40-45 (Uttarardha). 

143. K&syapaHlpa, chapter IV, 6-16. 

144. Vimu8a,phitd, Patala XII, 45, etc. 

145. Manasara, chapter XVIII, lines 6-9. 
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The Fifty-three deities that preside over the ground” 

The ground selected for building is traditionally divided into cer¬ 
tain number of plots and each plot is assigned to a deity, who is supposed 
to preside over that plot. In stanzas from 60 to 70 the author furnishes 
the names of these several deities and their position in the ground plan. 
There are altogether 53 deities referred to. Brahma occupies the cen¬ 
tral plot. Immediately surrounding this, starting from due East and 
ending with Isa (North-East) there are twelve lords presiding over twelve 
plots and their names are Aryaka, Savitra, Savita, Vivasvan, Indrajit, 
Indra, Mitra, Rudrajit Rudra, Mahidhara, Apavatsa and Apa. In the 
external four wings on the four sides consisting of thirty-two plots begin¬ 
ning with I^na in the right-hand direction, there are thirty-two deities, 
whose names in order are I^na, Parjanya, Jayanta, Indra, Surya, Satya, 
Bhrsa, Antarik§a, Vahni, Pu^n, Vitatha, Grhaksata, Yama, Gandharva, 
Bhrhgaraja, Mrga, Pitaras, Dauvarika, Sugriva, Puspadanta, Varuna, 
Asura, Sosa, Roga, Vayu, Naga, Mukhya, Bhallata, Soma, Argala, Diti 
and Uditi. Outside these, on the four sides, there are, beginning with 
East four demons Sarvaskanda, Aryama, Jambhaka and Pilipihcaka and 
in the four external corners beginning with South-East four demonesses 
called Caraki, Vidari, Putana and Paparak^asl. Gods and semi-gods, 
spirits and goblins, demons and demonesses—all these together consti¬ 
tute the number fifty-three. This theme of division of the ground into 
several plots, assignment of these plots to deities referred to above, and 
the performance of sacrificial functions connected therewith, all these 
matters are found observed in every treatise on architecture in connection 
with preliminaries bearing on architectural activities. The division of 
the whole ground into several parts is considered important in view of 
the fact that it later serves as a guiding factor in the proper and auspi¬ 
cious disposition of the various members of the structure. 

" Vegetarian nature of offerings, a distinctive feature of the Tantra- 
samuccaya treatment” 

Coming to the ritualistic side, it will be noted that oblation of food 
and offerings consisting of different articles are extended to the se\eral 
deities, in the prescribed manner. According to our author, the cere¬ 
monial is to be conducted by the Guru, who, as we have already noticed, 
is a Brahmin. Here there is an interesting point which attracts our 
attention. According to the Mdnasdra and several other works the lead¬ 
ing part in the sacrifice is assigned to the ^SthapatV and among offerings 
which fall in the province of Sthapati’s priestly function, mention is made 
of meat, fishes and blood of animals. These articles are ordered to be 
offered to demons and demonesses and such other spirits. • In our text, 
on the other hand, the treatment in this connection takes an altogether 
20 
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different turn. There is no reference at all made to non-vegetarian arti¬ 
cles in the list of objects prescribed for offerings. The oblation is purely 
vegetarian in character and it is conducted by the Aparya, who is a 
Brahmin and who by virtue of his Brahminhood shuns articles that 
are non-vegetarian. The two stanzas which are quoted below wUl 
amplify the point we have observed above. 


States the author^*®: — 

^ ^113: 

Similar are the articles referred to in the Visnu Sainhita.^^^ 


STANZAS 24-25 
“ Nidhikumhha and Adhdrasild.” 

In the foundation-pit which has been prepared according to the 
rites above described is to be laid the Adhdrasild, the foundation-stone. 
This stone will be a square, one having a breadth which is half that of the 
Sripifha and thickness (i.e., height) half of its breadth. Thus the SUpa- 
ratna observes^®®:— 

m Ti^q^ m ^ 11 

This Adhdrasild will have a low space in its centre which will be 
filled with grains. Over the seat of grains will be placed, according to 
rites, the Nidhikalaia, the sacred pot which is so called because of its 
contents which are precious articles, stones, gold and other valuable 
things. It is made of copper or stone. At the mouth of the Kalasa must 
be imagined the figure of a lotus, and in a meditative mood should be 
invoked therein the Goddess Sakti. 


146. Tantrasamuccaya, Vol. I, Patala I, stanzas 72, 73. 

147. Vishsn,usarn,hita, Patala XU, 51: II 

148. ^ilyaratna, chapter X, 7%. 
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She is addressed the following mantra ; 

^ mi I 

Then over the Nidhikalasa should be placed ceremoniously a Sild- 
padma (Lotus made of stone). Throughout the history of Indian ritual, 
jar and lotus have figured as objects of symbolic significance. Sacrifi¬ 
cial jar, for instance, is regarded as the jar of nectar, the jar of the elixir 
of immortality. The lotus is held as the symbol of Universal creation, 
the fruit inside as the womb of the universe. It is traditionally associ¬ 
ated with the seat of Lak§mi and in architecture often employed as the 
pedestal of a structure. Then, towards the right side in the seat of 
grains, must be placed a Sildkurma (tortoise of stone) . Lord Vi§nu in 
his incarnation in the form of tortoise must then be invoked in the 
Kurma and should be addressed thus: — 

After having addressed the above prayer, over the Kufma should 
be placed the Yogandla made of copper, in the prescribed manner and 
it should be so situated that it should reach the ^janman^ or plinth of 
the structure. The pit should then be filled with sand and stone and 
beaten well till its surface becomes firm and stable. Observes the 
author in verse half: — 

III ^ ^ 

The dimension of the Nidhikumhha, Padma, Kurma and Yogandla 
is furnished in a stanza^®^ which appears in the supplementary Pa^ala. 
For proportion vide stanza and its translation No. 25. In stanza No. 24, 
the reading of the last line is adopted from a Malay^am edition of the 
text Tantrasamuccaya. 


149. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Patala I, stanza 75. 

150. Ibid,, stanza 79 . 

151. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Vol. I, Patala I, stanza 80. 

152. Ibid., Patala XII, stanza 3. 
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STANZAS 26-27 


The Making of Bricks and Garhhapdtra. 

The next ceremonial that is dealt with is the making of bricks and 
Garhhapdtra and their disposition. Stanzas numbered 26 and 27 in our 
selection occur in the supplementary Patala XII.^“ Bricks must be 
made of clay or stone. In the former case they must be kiln-burnt. 
According to Kasyapa, bricks are of three kinds, made of the materials 
mud, stone or wood. The first should be employed in brick structure, 
the second in stone-structure and the third in wooden structure. The 
dimension as laid down in our text is as follows : — 

Length=:8, 10 or 12 Angulas. ^ r Length~12 Angulas. 

Breadths: Ve L. ^ or ^ Breadth=r8 Angulas. 

Thickness — % L. j ( Thickness==4 Angulas. 

Bricks of this size should be made and they may be 12 or 8 or 4 
according to the size of the structure. 


The proportion here given is supported by the following references 
from Gurudeva and other authorities. Thus Gurudeva observes^®®: — 




And the Pasupata states : — 



^ II 


The dimension of the Garbhapatra which is to be placed at the cen¬ 
tre of the pit formed in the middle of the bricks laid, is next prescribed. 

Its length and breadth=::% 2 tk of the height of the Pillar. 

Its heights Vz its Vyasa. 

Thickness (lit-Height) of lid.=% the height of the Garhhapdtra. 


153. Tantrasamuccaya^ Vol. II (T. S. S. Edition), Patala XII, 4 and 5. 

154. KaMyapaMlpa (Anandasrama Series), Ch. IV, 18. 

Also vide Silparatna, chap. X, 14 to 16 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

155. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarlordha, Patala XXVII, 67-68. 

156. Pasupata, etc., quoted from the Commentary VimarMnt, 
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This Garhhapdtra is square in shape and is to be made of copper. 
This description of the Garbhapdtra furnished in our text is as given in 
Kriydsdra Vaisrmva. Compare the following lines therefrom: — 

“ I 

ggiff ^ ^ ii 

STANZA 28 

The Disposition of First Bricks. 

The plot for the lay out of bricks is specified in this stanza. It is 
on the right hand side of the door-frame, beneath the door-posts. It will 
be inside the Pdduka of the structure under construction. This plot 
should be paved well and purified according to rites and measured for 
the lay out of bricks. This prescription is supported by other authori¬ 
ties on the subject as well. Thus Gurudeva observes^^®: — 

5F«PlS^r: II 

The Nihandhana^^^ states : — 

sm sW 11 

Similarly vide Kdsyapa,^^^ and Mdnasdra.^^^ 


STANZA 29 

This stanza gives the direction for the lay of bricks,with respect 
to a square of four Padas or quarters, Vdyu, Isa, Agni and Nirrti. With 
a nail, prepared out of the Peepal tree, s'hould be drawn lines inside the 


157. Vide VimarSini under stanza 5 in Patala XII, Trantrasamuccaya (T. S. 
S. Edition). 

158. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXVII, 63. 

159. Saiv&gamanibandhana (A Ms.), Pafala on Vastuvidhi. 

160. KasyapaHlpa, Patala IV, st. 45 (Anandasrama Series). 

161. Manas&ra XII, lines 196-206 (P. K. Acarya ed.). 

162. For similar treatment vide Visnusamhitd, Patala XIH, 13-17. 
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square to indicate the quarters and the direction of the bricks that are 
to be placed therein. In the Vdyu and Agni quarters the position of the 
bricks will be in the direction pointing towards the East, and in Isdna 
and Nirrti towards the North. In a Prdsdda belonging to the three cubits 
measure type the square intended for the lay of bricks will be one cubit 
and four ahgulas. When eight bricks of the measure of 12 ahgulas of 
length, 8 ahgulas of breadth and 4 ahgulas of thickness are placed in the 
square in order, according to the direction laid down in the present 
verse, there will be left in the centre a square spot of 4 ahgulas measure. 
This central plot will constitute the pit intended for the placing of the 
Garhhapdtra, which forms the subject-matter of the next stanza. This 
idea is set forth by Sankara in the following lines: — 

^1: i 3«iT 

Bricks should be so arranged that they must leave low space in the 
centre for the disposition of he Garhhapdtra as directed in the rule that 
is laid down below. 


STANZA 30 


The place of Garbhapatra. 

The exact place of the Garbhanydsa is here referred to. In the case 
of any God, the vistdra of the internal wall should be divided by 8. In 
the part fifth from outside and fourth from inside will constitute the 
place for Garbhanydsa. In the case of a temple of Vi^u, the division is 
by 9, and the location of the Garbhapatra will be in the seventh part 
from outside and third part from inside. In the case of Sanmatura (i.e., 
Subrahmanya), the Garbhapatra will be situated in the fourth part from 
outside and second part from inside, the division of the wall here being 
by five. If,he Yajamdna, the man for whose use the temple is being 
built, happens to be a Brahmin, the Garbha will be placed on the Paduka 
if Ksatriya on the level, if others, beneath the level in order. This pre¬ 
scription is supported by many authorities^®^ whose statements we shall 
furnish below: — 


163. Tantraaamuccaya, VimarSinI under stanza 90, Patala I (T. S. S. Edition.) 

164. a, b, c, d, e and f. Quotations from Vimariini under T. S. Xn, 6. 
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Thus the Pasupata observes : — 

(a) “ 3?!: | 

^$S 5 r »Tr*TFRR|>mq c 2 ?^ II 

The Manjarl states : — 

(b) “ =5[3^5I *Tmi^l 

ll” 


The Vi^usamhitd says : — 

(‘=) “ g[R^ »Ti^ fl:^f^^ I 

The Skandasamhitd states: — 

(d) “ T^^ 3 5fPT i 

3T^ 3 . ll” 

(e) » fqjpiT ^q^^ 5qJT \ 

3 Tq^ l^q^FIT . II 


Gurudeva similarly observes in ‘ Garbhanyasadhikara’ 

(f) m i 

fl wm II 

^ qiif: ii 

R^rt =Rr«T =R3«ikr %=rr ii 

gST 3I5IRR1 ^ fRk RIRR^ I 


The Go/rhhddhdna ceremonial with reference to structure. 

The ritual bearing on Garhhavinydsa, which constitutes the theme 
of verses 91 to 106,^®® has special and sjunbolical significance. In the 
pit formed at the centre of bricks are placed earth, roots, seeds, grains. 


165. Tantrosamuccayo, Patala I, 91-106. 
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gems and metals.^®® A sacrifice^®'^ is performed and later the pit is 
cleared of the various articles deposited therein and it is purified accord¬ 
ing to rites. On the altar in the pit, Sakti or the Mother Goddess con¬ 
ceived as Energy, is invoked and worshipped. The ‘Guru’ holds the 
Garhhapdtra in both hands and, facing the East, pronounces hundred 
times sacred syllables referring to the deity. On an auspicious moment, 
with the approval of the twice-born and to the accompaniment of holy 
sounds, the ‘.Guru’ meditates on the Garbhapdtra and conceives in it 
creative energy, the source of universal production. At night, in the 
pit conceived as the womb of the Mother Earth, is deposited the Garbha- 
pdtra gradually and to the accompaniment of the recitals of prayer- 
formulas. Mother Earth, the supporter and preserver of all beings, the 
most propitious and lovely, who has for bosoms the lofty and snow- 
clad mountains and for robes and garments the rivers and the oceans is 
besought in the most endearing manner to bear and to bring into being 
the person (purusa) of the Prasada (temple) strong and endowed with 
the best of qualities. Among the preliminary activities which precede 
construction proper, Garbhavinydsa constitutes the final ceremony. After 
the completion of this ceremony follows the construction of the temple 
by artisans. 

In the conception of Indian authors, architecture is the transcription 
of the body’s state into the form of building. The symbolism of the 
ritual bearing on Garbhavinydsa together with the nature of nomencla¬ 
ture revealed in architectural literature echoes the notion of bodily func¬ 
tion. ‘Prasada’ is conceived as a Purusa (Person) and the Garbhd- 
dhana ceremony which governs the life of a Hindu while in the stage of 
conception is supposed to govern the structure (temple) in its incipient 
state of construction. The Visnusamhitd emphasises the importance of 
the execution of the Garhhavainydsa. It observes : — 

clef: 

After having described the rites connected with the Homa, Nara- 
yaria, the author of the Tantrasamuccaya, directs the Garhhavinydsa to 
be performed in the manner we have observed. The following are the 
stanzas which describe the process in its final stage; 

166. Jhid., 98. 

167. Ibid., 96-100. 

168. ViftyutarphAtA, Xm, 22. 
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5IiT3r3g55JTf^55JT5aiiq ^4 51- 
![»lkfts3[ ;q«3 ^ 5H: II 

^14^131554! 3^! 3[Fm»5R^fq^I 

! ^ ! IT§ II 

^ ^ I 

RI5TR3R=333T 3fJT?5Tfe«p3; 11^®® 

The Visnusarnhita similarly observes^*^® : — 

3IFi4 33: f4TOI5|55fe3J^ I 

3n<31 3;3 ^ an53T II 

fmw I 

5rf% «iT53Rf353I^ TO, il 

33rtot 'Tlf^3 ^ g^f%T5J,34 I 
’^31531^ 31^37^^543: II 

3^^^! 3)1?^! 3^35333^1 
3g5[3ft3i^! ^ ^! 3^ mm ii 


Gurudeva^"^^ also deals with these topics in the same strain. The 
author of the Manjart concludes the ritual with the following stanza; 

=3 37^33^ 3^30555 

3t#3 g ^(333,3^ ^313131 I 

33kT3f43 33;3C3 Rf333,3?^ 

3I3I3 P3 3 55^1333 f3f33: ^ril3f3: 11 


16D. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala I, 101, 102, 105, 106. 

170. Vi^usarphita, XIII, 40-43. 

171. Imnagurridevapaddhati^ Uttarardha) Patala XXVil, 100-105. 
► 21 
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.References to Earth as Mother and Supporter of beings may be 
met with in the JRgveda and Atharvaveda^'^: — 


With an enumeration of the main topics dealt with in the First 
Patala, the author concludes the preliminary section. Ihe following is 
the concluding verse:-— 





I 



: II 


173 


172. Rgveda, X, 18, 10 and 11; Atharvaveda Xll, 1, 10, ll, 15, 22 and 03. 

173. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala I, stanza 121. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

The rule of the Nayaks of Tanjore which comprises roughly a 
period of about a hundred and fifty years from the second quarter of 
the 16th century down to the third quarter of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, has not hitherto received sufficient attention at the hands 
of historians. The Nayaks of Tanjore who started their rule first 
as loyal feudatories under the patronage and authority of the mighty 
Vijayanagara Emperors, grew in course of time to be independent of 
the suzerain power; but they were never disloyal to their overlords as 
they were related to the Imperial house and it was only during the time 
of the last ruler that Tanjore lagged behind in extending her helping 
hand to the kings of Vijayanagar. Even this was largely due to her 
own internal weakness and degeneration. The Nayak rule came into 
existence when the suzerain power was in its palmy days and declined, 
undergoing all the vicissitudes of fortune so much characteristic of 
almost all our ancient dynasties. Unlike other dynasties that rose and 
fell and whose memory and achievements have become past history, the 
Nayaks have left deep and indelible marks of their rule and benevolence 
behind, and such monuments still remind the on-looker that their age 
was after all not far removed in tempo and culture from the modern 
times. The Chola country and its capital, Tanjore, became the cen¬ 
tre of all their activities and it may be said that the period of their rule 
formed the connecting link between the epoch of Ohola rule and the 
intrusion of foreign powers into the land. Thus the land after the de¬ 
cline of its indigenous Tamil rulers, passed on under the sway of 
Telugu chiefs coming from the north and after them of Marathas, before 
it came to be absorbed in the British dominion in the beginning of the 
19th century. 

Mr. J. H. Nelson (of the Madras Civil Service and author of The 
Madura District, A Manual: 1868) was the first writer to devote some 
attention to the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks in his well-known work; 
but his account is meagre and far from satisfactory. He had indeed 
made a careful study of the Tamil and Telugu chronicles besides the 
epigraphs then available and had also brought to bear upon his work 
foreign evidence contained in the letters of the Jesuits and other writers 
who had come to visit the land from as early as the 16th century. But 
Tanjore received only a passing and necessarily secondary consideration 
in his narrative as he was concerned mainly with the history of Madura; 
and so reference to Tanjore and its affairs was made only wherever and 
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whenever she came into contact with Madura and her politics. However 
meagre the information might be, yet it contains a good account of one 
phase of the history of Tanj ore under the Nayaks and furnishes a picture 
drawn with critical historical judgment based on historical facts. More¬ 
over, his treatment served as the basis for others who followed him. 
‘ The History of the Tanjore Nayaks’ in Tamil by Mr. T. S. Kuppuswamy 
Sastri (1903) was the next attempt made to present a connected ac¬ 
count of their work. But it was not meant to serve as an elaborate 
and exhaustive account and so it remains a meagre narrative based upon 
Nelson and some indigenous chronicles and accounts available in the 
Tanjore Palace Library. The Tanjore Manual by Mr. T. Venkasami 
Rao (1883) contains some information about the Nayaks; but much of 
the matter embodied in it is only an annotated version of what is con¬ 
tained in Mr. Nelson’s and Dr. Caldwell’s works (The Madura Coun¬ 
try, A Manual and A History of Tinnevelly) . The account given 
in the Tanjore Gazetter by Mr. Hemingway (1906) is largely 
based upon Nelson and Mr. Kuppuswamy Sastri with reference 
to the history of the period of the Nayak rule. ‘ ’The History 
of the Nayaks of Madura (1924)’ by Prof. R. Sathianatha Aiyar, 
the ‘Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara ’ (1929) by the Rev. Father 
Henry Heras, S. J., and the ‘Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitam’ (1932) 
by Kuruganti Sitaramayya Garu are more recent publications; they 
embody valuable information regarding the Tanjore Nayaks; and their 
treatment bears ample testimony to the fruit of modern historical 
scholarship and criticism bearing on South Indian History in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The greater portion of the available and necessary 
information pertaining to these Nayaks has been carefully collected, 
collated and made use of by them; but they are not unanimous in their 
views about affairs and in the sequence of events. Thanks are due to 
the indefatigable energy of the first two of the above mentioned 
scholars for their great service in getting translations from the 
French, of the contemporary Jesuit letters contained in ‘La Mission de 
Madure ’ and also the originals of the important letters written in the 
Portuguese language. Father Heras gives us valuable additional in¬ 
formation as a result of his wide and intensive study of the letters of 
of the Jesuit missionaries. Mr. Sitaramayya’s book in Telugu presents 
a connected account of the rulers of the dynasty; the author has studied 
carefully the available Telugu sources and made a good use of them. 
A historian needs to be dispassionate and disinterested in his treatment 
of historical material. This golden rule seems, however, to have been 
kept out of view by the author in his treatment of the dynasty generally 
and of the last Nayak in particular, when he grows extravagantly 
eloquent on the moral and ethical fruits of his reign and acti¬ 
vity. Besides, the author’s own parochial views are allowed full and 
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free play. His conclusions are based only on Telugu sources and a 
few inscriptions and the category of foreign evidence has been largely 
ignored by him. 

Sources .—^The principal material for the history of the Tanjore 
Nayaks falls under two broad divisions, viz., literary and epigraphical. 
Under the former we have the native chronicles and memoirs, most of 
which are however not strictly contemporary, but belong to later times. 
They contain the local traditions current at the time of their composi¬ 
tion. The manuscripts collected by Colonel Colin Mackenzie (studied 
and classified in William Taylor’s ‘Oriental Historical Manuscripts’ 1835, 
and his ‘Catalogue Raisonnee of Oriental Manuscripts’ in three volumes 
published in 1857, 1860 and 1862) belong to this category and supply 
us with varied information besides historical facts. The compilers of 
many of these chronicles did not display the necessary degree of dis¬ 
crimination in sifting the information obtained; and so they contain 
both historical as well as non-historical, and sometimes unreliable, details 
and accounts. However, their usefulness in some particulars cannot 
be ignored or underrated, as they form the main source of our history, 
especially for the 16th century, and are really helpful, in those places 
where other evidence is not available. A careful examination of these 
chronicles will afford a quantum of valuable facts and will certain¬ 
ly help the student; but he should proceed very cautiously in dedu¬ 
cing conclusions from them. The ‘ Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara 
Charitam’ composed xmder the direction of Col. William MacLeod 
early in 1803, by Narayan finds a place among these chronicles and can 
be instanced as a specimen of the more valuable class among them. 
The accuracy of these writings is obvious when they are corroborated by 
other sources of evidence. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjulu Charitamu 
and the Tanjdvuri Vdri Charitam (which contains in the main the 
same matter) belong, likewise, to this category of chronicles as they are 
not strictly contemporary to the events they portray. But these records 
are indispensable to the historian of the 16th century, as they give us a 
fairly connected account of the foundation of the Madura and Tanjore 
Nayakships. But their historical evaluation needs some corrective and 
the help of other evidence for balancing and modifying. Only facts 
common to them and other sources of information may be accepted by a 
process of searching internal and external criticism. These chronicles 
invest the bones of bare historical facts with a superfluity of flesh 
accretion, and fill up the gaps in our knowledge usefully in many points. 

Besides these indigenous chronicles, we have a volume, of literary 
evidence which is at once contemporary and native. Tanjore is parti¬ 
cularly fortunate in possessing this kind of material in an abundant 
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measure as the fruit of the enlightened literary patronage of the Nayak 
rulers. The importance of these works for the study of Tanjore his¬ 
tory can hardly be disputed. They are, in one sense, documents of the 
kingdom and may be taken as authentic to a large extent, since their 
authors enjoyed the full liberty of knowing things at first hand. The 
Sdhityaratndkara of Yagnanarayana Dikshita and the RaghundtTidhhyu^ 
dayam of Ramabadramba, both of them in Sanskrit, the Manndruddsa- 
vildsam and the Ushdparinayam of Rangajamma and the Vijayardghava 
Vamsdvali of Chengalvala Kalakavi in Telugu are all contemporary and 
so constitute very important sources of information among others. 
Besides these, we have another set of works that contain valuable and 
very direct information on the doings of the Nayaks as they have been 
handed to us in the form of prahhandas composed by the Nayaks them¬ 
selves, who were noted for their versatile learning and scholarship as 
well as for their patronage of poets and of men of letters. The 
Sangita Sudha^ by Raghunatha Nayaka along with the illuminating 
introduction to it by his well-known minister G5vinda Dikshita and 
the RaghuTidthdhhyiidaya Ndtakam by Vijayaraghava Nayaka contain 
what may be regarded as the official version of the history of the Tan¬ 
jore Nayaks; and their value is abundant and obvious., though they are 
not available to us in their complete form. Tanjore seems to have 
excelled in having her own historiographer-poets, and in this respect she 
far surpassed her neighbours like Madura and Gingee. All these works 
contain almost identical information about facts, expressed in varying 
diction; but they are not so full of historical facts as one would expect 
them to be and they contain no chronology. They do not constitute 
history in the true sense of the word as they are marked by elements 
of romance, imagination and praise of heroes that are the characteristics 
of a kdvya. Their authors did not aim at writing true and unvarnished 
history and so the narration of historical details was only incidental 
to their treatment. They were out to praise and please their patrons 
and in this they vied with one another, both in the use of pompous langu¬ 
age and in the manner of treatment. Still they are‘historical or, at the 
least, quasi-historical, poems giving us fair and full ideas regarding the 
royal capital, the life of the people, the king and his army, his military 
achievements, his benefactions, his patronage of the different religions 
of the land, etc., and thus they amplify the truth that the culture and 
civilisation of an age are best seen reflected in its literature. Hence 
these are of some value; and a careful study and collation of the infor¬ 
mation contained in them are very necessary before one arrives a< 
anything definite. There are surprising omissions of otherwise known 
important historical facts as well as additional information, whose 

1. Published in the Journal of the Music Academy, Madras. 
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validity cannot be accepted without a dispassionate external criticism. 
For instance, the Raghundthdhhyudayam of Ramabhadramba and the 
Sdhityaratndkara of Yagnan^ayana Dikshita, who was a pupil of 
Raghunatha Nayaka are strictly contemporary works, since both authors 
flourished in the same reign. Naturally one would expect from them 
first-^hand and fully reliable information. But unfortunately there 
are some obvious omissions and several differences in narration which 
may appear to be negligible, but are very important from the point of 
view of the student. Ramabhadr^ba refers to Raghunatha’s victories 
in his early wars fought with the Muhammadans on behalf of his over- 
lord, Venkatapathi Raya and to the release of the Gingee Nayak from 
imprisonment on his intervention. The Sdhityaratndkara does not 
contain, strangely enough, even a passing reference to these facts. 
Besides, they also differ from each other with regard to the date of the 
installation of Raghunatha as Yuvaraja. The former would put it 
before Raghunatha’s march against the Muhammadans, while the latter 
would place it somewhat later. As regards the genealogy again these 
works give varying information. The Sanskrit books are not so full 
in their account as the Telugu works ; and the sifting of details of histori¬ 
cal facts from them becomes difficult. 

Herein comes to our aid the evidence embodied in the writings of 
foreign travellers and the Jesuit missionaries who visited South India 
as propagators of the Catholic faith. The Jesuits were primarily con¬ 
cerned with the growth and expansion of their missionary activity and 
their mission stations. They were obliged to send home periodical 
reports of their work and progress. In submitting such reports in long 
letters they gave a good picture of the prevailing political conditions of 
the land as also of the conditions precedent to the result of their labours. 
Extracts from such epistolary sources can be taken as a corrective to 
and a supplement of the local traditions and literary compositions since 
the letters were of cultured men who had wide experience. However, 
they, being foreigners by descent and missionaries by profession, had 
their own views of things Indian; and hence too much reliance placed on 
all their information may be rather unsafe, because they might not 
have had either the privilege of knowing incidents and facts at first 
hand or of consulting the state archives to which they had evidently no 
access. At best they can be held to be only secondary sources, though 
affording considerable material for the history of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Besides, the records of the Portuguese and the Dutch fac¬ 
tors on the Coromandel Coast contain a wealth of information, regard¬ 
ing the life of the people and the commerce of ^the land. 
But they contain, in many places, exaggerated and distorted 
accounts in vital respects. In such cases it may be possible to 
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disentangle truth from overstated facts by a careful study of the 
environment, political and social, and the spirit of the age. The obser¬ 
vations of the foreign travellers, like Nuniz, Barradas and others con¬ 
tained in ‘'Purchas: His Pilgrims'' shed welcome sidelights on many 
facts and events. Even though they are superfluous to the Jesuit letters 
in many respects, yet their value is seen in the absence of more reliable 
information. Barradas’s account presents the events following the death 
of Venkatapathi Raya in all their significant aspects and agrees admir¬ 
ably, in the main, with the internal evidence furnished by the indigenous 
chronicles and literary works; and it fills up the gap very 
ably, throwing much light on those obscure facts which would 
otherwise need further elucidation. Passing references to the* 
customs and manners of the people and other . social insti¬ 
tutions which these contain are remarkable in their own way and are 
very useful. The English Factory Records volumes embodying the 
letters written by the Factors of the trade centres in India to the Direc¬ 
tors at home, contain a substantial amount of information about the inter¬ 
nal and external trade of the land and also on the business carried on 
with towns and other centres of industrial or political interest. It was 
during the period of the Nayak rule that the European nations like the 
Portuguese, the Danes and the Dutch came and settled on the Coroman¬ 
del coast and developed trading agencies between South India and other 
countries. The Nayak rule also witnessed the first attempt made by the 
English Company to share in the coastal trade of Tanjore. The starting 
and consolidation of these settlements marked the decline of the former 
traders of the land, like the Arabs and the Moors. 

Epigraphy forms an indispensable aid to history and furnishes it 
with the substance of documents engraved on stones and other durable 
material. A good portion of these epigraphs approximately constitute 
contemporary evidence. They serve as mile-stones and the information 
contained in them can be said to constitute the skeleton of history. They 
help in settling questions of chronology and also give incidental insight 
into the details of the administration and other matters of importance, poli¬ 
tical and economic, rehgious and social, and are the most trustworthy 
records of all periods. Inscriptional evidence is preferable to literary 
and other information. The historical introductions of the epigraphs 
containing the genealogy of kings, the chronology of events and the 
distinguishing birudas of the rulers, are of much value, while the sub¬ 
stance of the epigraphs throws side-lights upon the religious and 
social life of the people. The facts mentioned in them are rendered real 
and living by the literary accounts which form a useful supplement to 
them. In attaching the requisite value to this category of evidence, one 
needs to be discriminate and critical, and a note of caution has to be 
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sounded against the acceptance of spurious and forged documents that 
claim to be genuine and would go forth for popular consumption. And 
the inscriptions of the Tanjore Nayaks present a peculiar difficulty in as 
much as they do not contain any reference to the regnal years and in 
many cases the Saka era and the cyclic year mentioned do not agree 
with each other. Almost all the epigraphical information now available 
has been collected in Robert SewelPs List of Antiquities, Madras; the 
volumes of South Indian Inscriptions; the Annual Reports on South 
Indian Epigraphy and the Travancore Archaeological Series besides other 
minor publications. 

Archaeology is a hand-maid to a proper study of history and its 
remains are silent witnesses to the growth of historical forces as well 
as of the glorious past. They preserve the art and architecture of the 
past into the present. The archaeological remains belonging*to the Tanjore 
Nayaks are found chiefly in the city of Tanjore and its neighbourhood. 
The Seppaneri, the feeding reservoir to the present Sivaganga Tank, the 
cracked fort ramparts, the almost unidentifiable and disappearing moat 
around it, the dilapidated palace walls, the temples at Mannargudi and 
Kumbakoham and the Vallam fort—all these supply us with much of 
antiquarian interest and have their own sad story to tell of their pristine 
glory. The names of villages and streets such as Ayyampet, Ayyankadai 
Street, Achyutamangalam, Raghunathapuram, Govindapuram and the 
Dikshitalingam at Pattiswaram trace their own associations with the 
Nayaks and their Brahman minister. The presence, even at the 
present day, of a large body of Telugu speaking people living in various 
places in the heart of the Tamil land is another instance of the steady 
migration that took place from the Telugu country during the period of 
the Vijayanagar and Nayak rule. The famous public library in the 
Tanjore Palace, called the Saraswati Mahal Library has been built 
upon the nucleus left by the Nayaks. The Editor of the ‘Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal Library’ says that the pre¬ 
sent library is the greatest of Oriental manuscripts libraries and its 
unique value lies in the fact that it has preserved the literary works of 
authors spread over three and a half centuries. The collections which were 
begun ‘as early as the 15th century (about 1450) were continued both 
by the Nayaks and their successors in power, the Marathas. And the 
change of rule from the Nayaks to the Marathas did not, as is usual 
with alien invasions, produce any serious unsettlement in the existing 
social and other conditions of the people of the land. Military successes 
have always meant a full stop, for a temporary period at any rate, of all 
lines of progress, particularly in belles letters, art and other non-political 
activities of the vanquished. This was never the case with Tanjore; and 
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the Maratha rulers seem to have been greater and more enthusiastic 
patrons of literature and art than their predecessors.’ 

Coins form another source, and their bearing upon the history of the 
Tanjore Nayaks has to be proved by future research. Vijayaraghava 
Nayak’s grant to the Dutch postulates the existence of a mint at 
Tanjore and in some other places. 

Apart from these original sources, we have the second hand informa¬ 
tion contained in the writings of modern historians to which reference 
has been made above. 



Chapter II 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE TANJORE NAYAKSHIP 

Tradition says that the Tanj ore Nayaks were first appointed to the 
regular charge of the Chola country by the Vijayanagar empe¬ 
ror, Achyutadevaraya, (acc. 1529-30 A.D.).^ This is confirmed 
by the evidence of Telugu literature like the Tanjdvuri Aridhra 
Rdjulu Charitamu which says that Sevappa Nayaka who mar¬ 
ried Murtimamba, the sister of Tirumalamba, a consort of Achyutadeva¬ 
raya, was appointed to the governorship of the Chola country which was 
given away as dowry to Murtimamba. The Samskrit sources refer to the 
marriage of Sevappa to Murtim^ba, the sister-in-law of Achyutadeva¬ 
raya, but do not refer to the gift of strldhana, Yagnanarayana Dikshita 
says that Sevappa got Tanjore by his own prowess.^ There is no inscrip- 
tional evidence to substantiate the traditional account which seems to 
be true and indisputable. The political circumstances of the times 
under the powerful emperors of Vijayanagar and their southern inva¬ 
sions, particularly by Krishnadevaraya and his successor Achyutaraya, 
do not admit the possibility of Sevappa Nayaka’s acquiring the princi¬ 
pality of Tanjore by conquest or by usurpation. The already established 
powerful, loyal viceroyalty of Madura on the one hand and the empire 
on the other would certainly have put down any attempted insurrection 
or open hostility on the part of Sevappa. And hence his rise to position 
and power in Tanjore must have been due to the imperial favour and 
support; and the reference to Sevappa’s marriage with Murtimamba in 
the chronicles and his close relationship to Achyutadevaraya only bear 
ample testimony to his rise under the royal patronage. But there is no 
unanimity among the various chronicles as regards the date of the 
actual appointment of Sevappa to the viceroyalty of the Tanjore terri¬ 
tory. 

Different dates are given by scholars for the foundation of the 
Tanjore Nayakship. (1) There is a tradition which says that a Kan¬ 
nada Brahman of the name of Govinda Dikshita, then a boy of seven¬ 
teen, well versed in the Sastras as well as in palmistry and astrology, 
migrated to the then flourishing city of Vijayanagara and there came 

1. 40 of 1900 is dated in Virodhi and in the month of Kartika. 157 of 1924 
from Kalahasti is dated in Saka 1452 ; also 200 of 1910. 

2. Sahityaratnakara by Yagnanarayana Dikshita, edited by Dr. T. R. 
Chiqtamani, University of Madras, Canto III, Sloka 1. 
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into contact with Achyutaraya who invited that Brahman along with 
other astrologers, to predict the future of the son that had just been 
born to him. Admiring his knowledge of Jyotisha Sastra, the emperor 
is said to have honoured him. Shortly after this event, the Dikshita 
came across a Nayaka orphan, Seva by name, whom he took into his 
service. Finding in him signs of future greatness, Govinda Dikshita 
introduced him to Achyutaraya, who had him appointed as his Tam- 
bula Karandavahin (betel-bearer)—an office of importance in the court, 
which brought the holder into personal association with the Raya. 
Soon, Seva, the betel-page, distinguished himself in Achyutaraya’s 
wars; and in due course, Murtimamba, the sister of Raya’s consort* 
Tirumalamba, who fell in love with him was married to him. Achyuta 
raya appointed him to the governorship of Tanjore which was then iL_ 
need of a strong ruler. Seva, on going to Tanjore, took the Dikshita 
along with him; and this is said to have happened in the year 1540 A.D.^ 

This account which is relied on by some, falls flat for want of 
confirmation; nor can it stand the test of intensive criticism. 
Inscriptional evidence shows that Sevappa belonged to a family 
of nobles who had for some time been ruling over the Ton- 
daimandalam country. Moreover, Govinda Dikshita who is said 
to have been the minister of two kings in the Tanjore epi¬ 
graphs of this period, is mentioned in a record dated 1634 
A.D., ^ and this is the latest year so far available for him. Beginning 
from 1528 A.D. when a son was born to Achyutaraya and ending with 
1634 A.D.,5 the latest known date for Govinda Dikshita, and adding 
seventeen years to which ago ho had attained when he first came to 
Vijayanagara, we find that Govinda Dikshita must have lived for more 
than hundred and twenty years which is absolutely impossible. The 
inscriptions assign a period of thirteen years from 1529 to 1542 A.D. for 
the reign of Achyutaraya. In that case the traditional date, A.D. 1540 
given above, would place the appointment of Sevappa towards the end 
of his reign. The Tanjdrmri Andhra Rdjnla Charitamu, the two 
Sanskrit contemporary poems and the epigraphs, all refer to Govinda 
Dikshita, the illustrious minister, as having flourished only in the last 


3. “Govinda Dikshita and his times” by Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, in the 
“Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society,” Vol. II, Part II. Also 
“ Sahityaratnakara,” Introduction, page 2. 

4. 290 of 1927 is dated S. 1553 Prajotpatti. 257 of 1927, Bava corresponding to 
A.D. 1634. 

5. “ Sources of Vijayanagara History ”, edited by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyan-* 
gar: p. 170 and Introduction, p. 12, 
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days of Sevappa and not in the earlier part of his reign. Hence this 
account is unreliable for want of confirmatory evidence. 

Secondly, the year 1541 A.D. is assigned for the foundation of 
the Tanjore Nayakship by the Rev. Father Heras.® The learned 
Father arrives at this date on the ground that Viswanatha Nayaka, 
the founder of the Madura line of viceroys, was also appointed by Ach- 
yutaraya to the southern viceroyalty towards the end of his reign, i.e., 
about 1541 A.D. And so Father Heras would assign the foundation of 
the Tanjore and Madura Nayakships to the same date. His arguments 
in support of this assumption are not conclusive and in one place posi¬ 
tively weak. He says (on p. 124, Note 3) that after the execution of 
Virasekhara Ch5la, Viswanatha was appointed to be in charge of both 
Madura and Tanjore. He gives no authority for the execution of the 
Chola king, in spite of the fact that there is no evidence except tradition 
referring to the rule of a Chola king at all.’' The Tanjavuri Andhra 
Rdjula Charitamu^ is definite in assigning the foundation of the Madura 
Nayakship during the time of Krishnadevaraya, and Prof. Sathianatha 
Aiyar® has dated the foundation of the Madura Nayak’s rule in 1529 A.D. 
Again, the Telugu chronicle^ says that soon after the death of Chandra¬ 
sekhara Pandya in whose life time itself Viswanatha Nayaka had been 
nominated to rule over Madura, the Pandyan having abdicated in his 
favour and retired into private life, Viswanatha Nayak began to rule over 
both the Pandya and Chola kingdoms. Nothing is known about the 
fate of the Chdla ruler, Virasekhara. Mr. Venkasami Rao (The Tan¬ 
jore Manual, p. 750) adds that, the fate of Virasekhara Chola is 
not clearly known. He either fell in battle with Nagama Nayaka or was 
subsequently put to death; and his issue, if he had any, probably shar¬ 
ed the same fate ; for nothing more is heard of the Chola race.’ 'Phus 
he proves the impossiblity of a Chola ruling over Tanjore at the time of 
Viswanatha Nayak’s accession to Madura after he defeated his father 
Nagama Nayaka in battle. Hence it becomes probable that there was 
no Chola king at the time of the appointment of Sevappa. Even the 


6. ‘The Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar* by Rev. H. Heras, p. 170 and p. 124 
and Note 3. 

7. Father Heras believes the first part of the traditional story but would not 
give his reasons for discarding the rest of it which refers to the establishment of 
the Madura Nayak by Krishnadevaraya. 

8. ‘The Nayaks of Madura*, Madras University Historical Series’No. 2. 

9. The ‘Tanjavuri Andhra Rajulu Charitamu’ edited by V. Prabhakara Sastri, 
Vavilla Press; also “Sources,’* Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 
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Achyutardydhhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindima^® which describes in 
detail the early conquests of Achyutaraya in the South, does not men¬ 
tion the existence of a Chola king of Tanjore at the time. Tirumalamba, 
in her Varaddmbifcapannayam, refers to the defeat and imprison¬ 
ment of a Chola at the hands of Achyutaraya’s fatlier, Narasa 
Nayaka, and says that the Chola is said to have escaped for his life to 
the sea coast.^^ The name of this Chdla is not known. If there was 
any Chola king at the time of Achyutraya’s digvijaya in the south, the 
Achyutardyahhyudayam would have at least made mention of him. It 
is only the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu and the Tanjdvuri Vdri 
Charitamu that, refer to Virasekhara Chola who was responsible for the 
coming of Nagama Nayaka and Viswanatha Nayaka to the south.^2 
Karnataka Rdjdkkal Savistdra Charitam says that Krishnadevaraya 
who conquered eastern Karnataka and derived therefrom a revenue of 
three crores of rupees, had to divide his empire into three parts and to 
appoint three viceroys over them. Thus, according to this chronicle, 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayaka was placed in the administrative charge of 
that strip of land which is bounded by Nellore on the north and the 
river Coleroon in the south, with Gingee as the capital. Vijayaraghava 
Nayaka was appointed to rule the Chola country from the capital city of 
Tanjore; and Venkatappa Nayaka was commissioned to administer the 
land further south.^^ This account would suggest that these three vice¬ 
royalties were founded about the year 1518 A.D., the date of Krishna- 
devaraya’s return from his northern conquests. There is no other inter¬ 
nal or external evidence to support the Karnataka Rdjakkal Savistara 
Charitam; and if too much stress is laid on this statement then it would 
antedate the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship and bring in other 
anachronisms and conflicts. Moreover, the inscriptions of Krishnadeva¬ 
raya in the south show that there was one Vira Narasingaraya who 
was in charge of the Tondaimandalam and Ch5la countries as the king’s 


10. Sources. P. 159. Achyutaraya is said to have entered the Chola country 
unopposed. A Chola king is mentioned on p. 164 and this was 6ellappa, who re¬ 
belled against him. 

11. The ‘ Varadamhikaparinayam*^ by Tirumalamba. Edited by Mr. Lakshman 
Samp, Lucknow. Also sources, p. 174. 

12. ' The Nayaks of Madura, ’ Introduction, page 9. * It is just possible that 

complaints reached head-quarters in some number and one complainant with more 
pretentious claims even waited upon Krishnaraya in person. The only flaw in the 
story as given in the chronicles is that we have so far come upon no epigraphical 
evidence of the existence of a Chandrasekhara Pandya in Madura or of a Virasekhara 
Chola in the Chola country though neither case is impossible.’ 

13. ‘The Aravidu Dynasty’, p. 112. 
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deputy.^4 Contemporary Telugu and Sanskrit literature and the tradi¬ 
tional accounts recorded in the Mackenzie Manuscripts and in the Tan- 
javuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu and the Tanjdvuri Vari Charitam clear¬ 
ly show that the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship took place only in 
the reign of Achyutaraya. The epigraphs also point to the same con¬ 
clusion. As the internal evidence regarding the Tanjore Nayaks has 
been well established, we need not hesitate to subscribe to the view 
that Achyutaraya nominated Sevappa as governor over the Tanjore 
principality. If this is agreed upon, another date, 1549 A.D., given by 
Mr. Kuppuswamy Sastri in the Tanjore Gazetteer and accepted for the 
foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship will have to be abandoned, since 
the reign of Achyutaraya came to an end in 1542 A.D.^^ and there was 
Sadasivaraya ruling over Vijayanagara in A.D. 1549. Mr. T. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri tells us of Sevappa’s appointment by Achyutaraya; but he 
is more inclined to believe the version of Sdhityaratndkara that Sevappa 
got Tanjore by the strength of his own arm. Relying on this evidence, 
he ascribes 1549 A.D. as the date of Sevappa’s accession to power and 
adds support to it by saying that the Samasarupalli epigraph of this 
Nayaka which is dated in the year 1549 (S. 1471) is the earliest record 
issued by him. The Tanjore Gazetteer (1906), following Mr. Kuppu- 
Swami Sastri, assigns 1549 A.D.; and in support of this date it advances 
arguments that Achyutaraya died in A.D. 1542 and there was Ramaraja 
Vithaladeva, the able co-adjutor and general of Sadasiva, who remained 
in the south till 1544 A.D. So it is concluded that Sevappa must have 
come to power only after the retirement of Ramaraja Vithala from the 
south. Following Nelson, the District Gazetteer would also assign A.D. 
1559 as the date for the foundation of the Madura Nayakship. That this 
date is untenable is proved by Achyutaraya’s inscription which refers 
to his gift made for the merit of his agent, Viswanatha Nayaka, as early 
as A.D. 1535.^® This epigraph is important as it definitely proves that 
Madura was under Viswanatha Nayaka even in that year.^"^ The Tan- 


14. ‘The Nayaks of Madura/ Introd. 8. The period 1520-5 seems to be a period 
of activity in organisation and may be regarded as the time when he appointed 
Viranarasimha as viceroy of the Chola country and gave the commission to 
Nagama to organise the province of Madura; and the appointment of Vlra 
Narasimha to the Chola country would indicate the appointment of a similar officer 
of high standing for Madura. 

15. 373 of 1911. 

16. 113 of 1908 Tirupattur, Ramnad District. 

17. ‘The Nayaks of Madura/ pp. 44 and 296, Appendix C. All that we know of 
Viswanatha Nayaka from inscriptions, chronicles and other sources further confirms 
our contention that the Nayakship of Madura under him was an accomplished fact 

23 
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javiiri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu says that Viswanatha who was appoint¬ 
ed by Kiishnadevaraya was for some time governing the Chola country 
as well, after the death of Krishnadevaraya imtil Sevappa was specially 
appointed to Tanjore by Achyutaraya.^® This would prove that the 
foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship could not have been far removed 
from the date of the foundation of the Madura Nayakship. Prof. Sathia- 
natha Aiyar has proved that 1529 A.D. must be the initial date of the 
Madura Nayakship and that it was created in the last days of Krishna¬ 
devaraya. In this connection his remarks on the validity and reliability 
of the statements contained in the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu 
may be quoted: —‘ The facts contained in this account which are capa¬ 
ble of verification are so singularly correct that the whole narrative 
compels conviction as a faithful description of the' transactions 
Equally apt is the observation made by William Taylor regarding the 
Tanjdvuri Vdri Charitam when he says: T consider the document very 
valuable as a contribution towards the history of the Tanjore country 
during the whole of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’ According 
to these accounts the Tanjore Nayakship was founded by Achyutaraya 
shortly after the foundation of the Madura Nayakship, and it also proves 
the impossibility of a Chola ruling just previous to the time of Sevappa’s 
nomination to its charge, when it says that Viswanatha was then in 
charge of both the principalities. Mr. Venkasami Rao’s^® date, A.D. 1530 
assigned for the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship is a little early as 
it shows that the same had happened towards the end of Krishnadeva- 
raya’s reign. The reason for his discountenancing the account of the 
chronicles in general and of the Tanjdvuri Van Charitam in particular is 
given out to be that after the death of Krishnadevaraya the empire 
began to sink and hence no intervention in the affairs of the south could 


before the death of Krishnadevaraya in 1530. John Nieuhoff also refers to the 
rule of the Madura Nayaks in the year 1533. 

18. ‘T. A. R. Charitam,’ p. 17. Also 'Sources’, p. 323. 

19. The Tanjore Manual. 1883 p. 748-9. Mr. Venkasami Rao relying on Dr. 
Caldwell’s List of Vijayanagar kings as is given in his History of the Tinnevelly 
District pp. 45-6 says that the “ Varicharitra mentions the name of a Raya who 
appointed the first viceroy of Tanjore as Achyuta ” and adds " that the intervention 
of Vijayanagar in the affairs of Madura and Tanjore took place during the reign 
of Krishnadevaraya than that it took place after it when the power of Vijayanagar 
was sinking. At the same time the interval between Nagama Nayaka’s expedition 
and the appointment of the first viceroy to Tanjore by Achyuta assuming the 
latter to be a fact could not have been long. On the whole, in the absence of more 
satisfactory data, the date of the subversion of the Chola dynasty and the com¬ 
mencement of the Nayak rule in Tanjore may, it seems, be safely fixed about A.D. 
1530.’- He would also assign a period of about 132 years for the Nayak’s rule. 
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have been possible. He believed then that the accession of Achyuta- 
raya saw only the beginning of the rapid decline and downfall of the 
empire. And so he concluded safely that all the changes that might 
have taken place in the politics of the south, must have happened only 
during the reign of Krishnadevaraya and more probably about the time 
when he commissioned his general, Nagama Nayaka, to effect 
a complete conquest of the south with a view to reorganising 
it. But subsequent researches into the then unexplored fields 
of epigraphy and other literature, have brought to light that 
Achyutaraya was not after all the craven that he was supposed to be, but 
was as good and powerful a ruler as his predecessor, and also the fact 
that the empire did in fact survive for more than a century after the 
death of Krishnadevaraya. The Achyutardyahhydayam bears evidence 
to the successful digvijaya led by Achyutaraya into the south and also 
the victories won by his general 6alakam Tirumalaraja. And from other 
pieces of evidence it is quite possible to surmise that Tanjore was not 
under any separate governor or ruler at the time of Achyutaraya’s in¬ 
vasion. Thus it becomes clear that the date does not seem to be quite 
settled and needs revision in the light of subsequent accumulation of 
material. The inscriptions of the period also refer to the same state of 
affairs. 

South India came under the influence of Vijayanagar as early as 
1358 when Kumara Kampana began his victorious campaign into the 
south.2® The presence of numerous epigraphs that are found scattered 
all over the country bears ample testimony to the overlordship of 
Vijayanagar Empire from about the 3rd quarter of the 14th century. 
Narasa Nayaka’s expedition to the south and his victories over the 
Chola and Pandya kings were referred to already That South India 
continued under Vijayanagar for long without any interruption and the 
fact that the old principalities continued for some time under their old 
hereditary rulers like the Cholas and the Pandyas who became feuda¬ 
tories of the new power, are established by the testimony alike of lite¬ 
rature and inscriptions. 

With the accession of Krishnadevaraya a new epoch began in the 
history of South India. Hitherto the Vijayanagara emperors could not 
devote much of their time to the consolidation of their authority and the 
organisation of their hold over the southern principalities, as their 


20. Madhuravijayam or Kamparaya Charitam by Gangadevi edited by Pandit 
Srinivasachari, Trivandrum. Also 'Sources'. 

21. The ‘ Varadambikaparinayam’. 
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Muhammadan enemies on the north were engaging much of their atten¬ 
tion. Klrishnadevaraya, having defeated his enemies in the north com¬ 
pletely, found the necessary leisure to reconstitute and reorganise the 
southern principalities; and he set himself to this task soon. According to 
the chronicles, Madura and Tanj ore which were then ruled by scions of 
the old lines of the Pandyas and the Cholas respectively, caused some 
trouble, and a Chola ruler is said to have risen in revolt and captured 
Madura, setting aside the claims of a Pandya and this led to the latter’s 
appeal for help to Krishnadevaraya, their overlord.^^ Nagama Nayaka’s 
southern expedition was the immediate result of this, and Nagama claim¬ 
ed to have defeated the Chola and reinstated the Pandya whose birth was 
found out to be illegitimate. About the same time parts of the Chois 
and the Tondaimandalam countries were put in charge of another greai 
general who was called Vira Narasingaraya Nayaka. His inscriptions 
are largely to be found in the south ranging in dates from 1510 to 1530 
A.D.23 83 of 1923 of Achyutaraya, dated Saka 1451, gives the information 


22. Dr. Caldwell (History of the Tinnevclly District) says that the Chola re¬ 
ferred to in the Chronicles was perhaps Chennaya Balaya who figures in an inscrip¬ 
tion coming from Srirangam and dated Saka 1453 (A.D. 1531). This view is in¬ 
correct since we find Viswanatha Nayaka to be the ruler of both Madura and Tanjore 
for sometime about this period and the presence of epigraphs of Viswanatha in 
Srirangam proves this. However, there are numerous epigraphs to show that there 
were scions of the Chola race ruling as governors over small principalities of the 
land, not independently of the Vijayanagar authority. Some of them even traced 
their descent from the Cholas of Uraiyur; but none of them seems to have had 
or enjoyed power as became an independent ruler. 

23. 91 and 92 of 1908 Tiruppattur, Ramnad S1432 give him the surname S^ellappa 
with the honorary affix swami. 

361 of 1908 Mangadu, Tanjore District S 1437 says that Vira Narasinga be¬ 
longed to the Agastya gotra and Bddhayanasutra. 

256 of 1910. Urattur Achyutaraya S. 1451 mentions Sellappa alias Vira 
Narasinga Saluva Dannayakar. 

83 of 1923 Chingleput district: Achyuta S 1451 gift for the merit of Vira 
Narasingaraya. 

544 of 1919. Little Conjeevaram S 1454 Achyuta i.e., two years after his 
coronation. Records that in the year Virodhi on the day of his coronation Achyuta 
directed Saluva Nayaka to assign certain villages to Varadaraja and Ekambara- 
natha equally neither more or less. But as Saluva Nayaka gave more to Ekam- 
baranatha, Achyuta hearing this equalised the number of villages by redistribu¬ 
tion. 

545 of 1919. Same as 544 above. This inscription is very important. 

390 of 1914 Tinivarangulam 1515 A.D. gift of taxes for the merit of Vira 
Narasingaraya Nayakar, 
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that, that general was also known by the names of Sellappa and Saluva 
Nayaka and another epigraph (182 of 1929-30) dated Saka 1431 in the 
reign of Krishnadevaraya says that he was the son of one Taluvak- 
kulaindan Bhattar, a devakanmi of the Kanchi (Conjeevaram) temple. 
Vira Narasingaraya Nayaka seems to have entered the Imperial service 
as early as 1509 A.D. The provenance of his records shows that he was 
ruling over the south-eastern portions of the Vijayanagara empire, com¬ 
prising the modern districts of North and South Arcot, Chingleput and 
Tanjore and also part of Ramnad district. Vira Narasingaraya S^uva 
Nayaka of the epigraphs of Krishnadevaraya and Achyutaraya is per¬ 
haps identical with the Salvanayque of Nuniz^^ who says that 
“Salvanayque, the present minister; he has a revenue of a million and 
a hundred thousand pardaos. He is the lord of Coramandel (Charama- 
ondel) and of Negapatam (Negapatao) and Tanjore (Tangore) and Bom- 
grin (Bhuvanagiri ?), Devipatnam (Depatao) and Truguel, (Stewell 
says Tirukkovilur) and Caullin and all of these are cities : their terri¬ 
tories are all very large and border on Ceylon. He is obliged to give 
a third of his revenues to the king and two-thirds remain for him for 
the expenses of his lascarins and horses, which he is obliged to main- 


233 of 1901 Achcharapakkam S. 1450 Virodhi, mentions Vira Narasingaraya 
Nayaka who is called a Ubhayapradhani of the king. 

63 of 1923 Chingleput District gift to ^ellappar Taluvakkulaindan Bhattar 
alias Vira Narasingaraya Nayakkar, 

225 of 1916 Sengamal. S. 1442 §ellappar Vira Narasingaraya Nayaka is 
called the son of Taluvakkulaindan Bhattar. 

399 of 1906. Tirumayam, S. 1444 gift by Vira Narasingaraya Nayakar. 

182 of 1929-30. Chingleput district S 1431 (1509 A.D.) Saluva Nayakkar 
6ellappar, son of Taluvakkulaindan Bhattar who is called a Devakanmi of the Kanchi 
temple. 

390 of 1912. Devikapuran. 1515 A.D. refers to Vira Narasingaraya Nayaka. 

487 of 1920. Singaperumal Koil 1531 A.D. Gift by Taluvakkulaindan 
Bhattar for the merit of Sellappa Saluva Dannayakar. 

Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s (‘Nayaks of Madura* and ‘Soxirces’, Introduction) view 
that Vira Narasingaraya’s rebellion and Nagama*s revolt are inter-related is not 
tenable since the latter happened in the last days of Krishnadevaraya and the re¬ 
bellion of Vira Narasinga took place in the early years of Achyutaraya when 
Madura was firmly established under Viswanatha Nayaka the son of Nagama 
Nayaka. Nagama’s rebellion was put an end to by Krishnadevaraya himself before 
1529 which marks the beginning of the reign of Viswanatha Nayaka. ^llappa’s 
rebellion took place in 1531 ie., two years after the final settlement of the Madura 
affairs. 

24. *A Forgotten Empire’—Sewell, p. 384. Nuniz speaks of the feudal lords of 
Krishnadevaraya. Also on p. 281 he says that Krishnadeva had five kings as his 
subject* lords. Nuniz calls Salvanayque ‘the present minister.’ 
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tain for the king, viz., thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse and 
thirty elephants; so that he only gets the balance after deducting the 
expenses of this force, Nuniz calls him ‘ the present minister ’ of Krishna- 
devaraya, and an inscription of the same king (233 of 1901) dated 1528 
A.D. calls Vira Narasingaraya as Ubhayapradhani. The account of Nuniz 
and the epigraphical evidence taken together clearly show that Vira 
Narasingaraya Saluva Nayaka must have been a powerful feudatory and 
minister of Krishnadevaraya and of Achyutaraya, enjoying a big terri¬ 
tory and a large revenue and he also maintained a well equipped army 
composed of elephants and horses. Achyutaraya’s gift for his merit in 
the year 1529 A.D. shows the supreme position which Vira Narasinga¬ 
raya held in the empire. Nuniz also confirms this when he says that 
Salvanayque became the minister of the kingdom and governed the coun¬ 
try till the coming of Achetarao (Achyutaraya) from the fortress of 
Chandragery (Chandragiri) ”.25 

If Vira Narasingaraya Saluva Nayaka was a powerful ruler of all 
the eastern parts including the Chola country in the time of Krishna¬ 
devaraya till the end of his reign and also in the reign of Achyutaraya, 
then one may well ask, where was the necessity for Achyuta to appoint 
Sevappa Nayaka as the ruler of Tanjore or what were the circumstan¬ 
ces that led to the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship ? This ques¬ 
tion is answered by the evidence of the epigraphs and also by the 
contemporary literary evidence contained in the Achyutardydhhyiida- 
yam, Vira Narasingaraya seems to have grown powerful enough to set 
at defiance the orders of Krishnadevaraya in his last days.26 The 
Tiruppanangadu epigraph27 says that he exacted the taxes of jodi (a 
kind of quit rent) and sulavari from the inhabitants of the village, con¬ 
trary to the expressed order of Krishnadevaraya, who made a remission 
of these taxes amounting to 10,000 pardaos in favour of the Siva and 


25. ‘A Forgotten Empire’ by Sewell, p. 367. 

26. Studies in the Third dynasty of Vijayanagara by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, 
University of Madras. A good account of Vira Narasingaraya’s activities is given 
in pages 22-32. Dr. N. V. Ramanayya, p. 23, says that it is not true to say that 
Vira Narasingaraya rebelled in the very last years of Krishnadevaraya. Dr. S. K, 
Ayyangar says that he rebelled against Krishnadeva in his last days (* Nayaks of 
MaduraIntroduction, p. 9). Even though the inscriptions and literature do not 
refer to any open rebellion of Vira Narasinga still his aim at independence very 
early is supported by the epigraphs. 

27 . 253 of 1906 dated S. 1453 Khara. Records that Vira Narasingaraya exacted 
jodi though this tax was given in favour of Tiruppanangadu temple under the 
orders of Saluva Timma, the minister of Krishnadeva during the latter’s time. 
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Vishnu temples of the south.The Tirukkadaiyur epigraph (246 of 
1925) which records the remission of the same taxes by the king, when 
it was brought to his notice by the bhattars (priests) of the temple that 
the remission ordered earlier was not given effect to, perhaps has some 
reference to Vira Narasingaraya’s growing insubordination even from 
the year A.D. 1521. Krishnadevaraya did not live long enough to 
bring back this insubordinate vassal to a sense of subordination, and 
so it fell to the lot of Achyutaraya, his successor. Vira Narasinga- 
raya continued to exhibit the same recalcitrant attitude towards 
Achyutaraya also, and this is mentioned in a record dated 1532 A.D. 
(544 of 1919) coming from Little Conjeevaram. The record refers to 
the rule of Saluva Nayaka and to a gift of a number of villages made by 
Achyutaraya at the time of his coronation. Vira Narasingaraya 
Saluva Nayaka who was directed by Achyuta to assign this 
gift of villages to the Varadaraja and Ekambaranatha temples 
equally ^ neither more or less ’ to either, appears to have broken the royal 
order by assigning more villages to the Siva temple. The record con¬ 
tinues that King Achyuta on hearing this, equalised the gifts by effec¬ 
ting a redistribution in 1532 A.D. Deviation from the royal provision 
in the order was regarded a serious crime which might result in the loss 
of life sometimes. Achyuta was perhaps dissatisfied with his mis¬ 
conduct and stubborn character and had him removed from the high 
offices of pradhdni and viceroy in A.D. 1531. An inscription^'-^ from 
the same place refers to one Bogayyadeva Maharaja of the solar race 
and a descendant of the Cholas of Uraiyur who is said to have succeed¬ 
ed Vira Narasingaraya to the rulership of those parts and restored the 
gift of taxes such as jodi, etc., amounting to 50 pon to the temple in the 
same year (A.D. 1531). 

Vira Narasingaraya who fell in the estimate of Achyutaraya and 
who was driven out of office, found himself in a desperate situation and 
so turned a rebel, perhaps with the idea of opposing the king and setting 
up an independent rule. In this endeavour he was not able to enlist 
the co-operation of the powerful Madura ruler, Viswanatha Nayak, and 
so he advanced further south and sought the aid of the Tiruvadi king.^ 


28. 137 of 1927, 210 of 1917, 100 of 1931-32, 223 of 1927, 184 of 1925, 226, 235 
and 251 of 1925. 

29. 253 of 1906 dated S 1453 expired Khara. 

30. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, p. 27, says that the Chera King mentioned must 
be the King of Quilon. Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao ‘Travancore Archaeological Series,’ 
Vol. I and Dr. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar ‘Sources of the Vijayanagara History,’ 
Introd. say that the king who joined the renegade rebel Sellappa was the king 
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He was joined by another rebel, Tumbichchi Nayaka, the ruler of Para- 
makkudi situated in the Madura country. The reason for his revolt is 
not known for certain; perhaps he was not in favour of Viswanatha’s 
administration. Vira Narasingaraya alias Sellappa, soon gaining 
strength seems to have defeated the neighbouring Pandyas of Tenkasi 
as a consequence of which the Pandyan king who was deprived of his 
kingdom sought the help of Achyutaraya for his restoration. The 
Achyutardyahhyudayam which describes in great detail this victorious 
campaign of Achyutaraya in the south, and also the P^dyan restoration, 
does not mention either the causes for Vira Narasingaraya’s revolt or 
the rise of Tumbichchi Nayaka but refers to the former’s escape to the 
Chera country and to his defeat of the P^dyas. The news of Sellap- 
pa’s disorderly conduct and organised rebellion reached the king who 
started on an expedition with a large army under the leadership of 
his brother-in-law Salakaraju Tirumalaraya. Vira Narasingaraya did 
not suffer any defeat at the hands of the Imperial army before his 
escape to the Tiruvadi countryThe Achyutardyahhyudayam des¬ 
cribes the marching of Achyutaraya’s army and the route it took to 
reach Srirangam. Salakaraju Tirumalaraya with the army started on 
the Tiruvadi campaign under the orders of the king who having des¬ 
patched the troops stayed behind at Srirangam where he is said to have 
led a happy life in the company of its Pandits. 


of Travancore. The latter view seems to be correct. The Travancore kings were 
called Tiruvadis. [Aditya Varma and his brother Bhutala Vira Sri Vira Udaya 
Martanda Varma ruled the Travancore country in the early decades of the 16th 
century. The latter was followed in 1535 by Bhutala Vira Kerala Varma. They 
were known as Tiruvadis and enjoyed dominion in South Tinnevelly. Thus Mar¬ 
tanda Varma was the Senior Tiruvadi of Siraivoy and Kerala Varma was the Senior 
Tiruvadi of JayasimhanM {The Travancore Manual: Vol. I, pp. 29G-7).] [Ed.] 

31. Achyutardyahhyudayam^ Sources, pp. 158 and 162, Slokas 47 to 59. Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar says on p. 152, 6ellappa who had revolted and after being defeated in 
battle escaped from his province and had taken refuge with the Travancore king. 
Also N. Venkataramanayya’s “Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara,^ p. 29. But a careful 
reading of the slokas 47-59 would show definitely that there is nothing in them to 
refer to Vira Narasingaraya’s defeat before he fled to Travancore. One of them 
(sloka 46) says, qSlRlcI | 

would simply mean ‘imder disguise.’ The word which means ‘again’ in sloka 57 
is perhaps understood by these scholars to mean a second fight. But a careful reading 
of that line wouM show that the word jpf; is an Avyaya (indeclinable) and does 
not connote its meaning but should be read along with the preceding word, 

The au^or who expatiates on the morals has put this word to lay emphasis and 
this interpretation is justified by the succeeding words 
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Salakam Tirumalaraya’s defeat of the Chera king and his victorious 
return to Srirangam taking Sellappa and the Chera ruler as captives 
are all mentioned in the Achyutarayabhyudayam, Achyuta punished 
the Chera king and re-established the Pandyan king on the throne. But 
what happened to Vira Narasingaraya and Tumbichchi Nayaka is not 
at all stated, but their complete defeat is evident from the Kalahasti and 
the Conjeevaram Inscriptions.^^ Tiruvadi king who suffered this 

humiliation was Udayamartandavarman.^^ The inscriptions and the 
Achyutardydhhyudayam definitely say that Vira Narasingaraya who 
was in administrative control of the Choladesa besides others, rose in 
revolt and he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 6alakaraju Tiru- 
malaraya the able general of Achyutaraya. We learn from the same 
sources that Vira Narasingaraya was not reappointed to the governor¬ 
ship of the Chola country. Then what became of Tanjore ? Did 
Tanj ore pass under the powerful Madura Nayak, or did it remain inde¬ 
pendent of it ? Inscriptions, tradition and literary evidence prove that 
Tanjore remained independent of Madura and became the seat of a 
new government under one Sevappa Nayaka, appointed by Achyutaraya 
himself. The foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship was evidently 
the immediate result of the suppression of Vira Narasingaraya’s 
rebellion. Tradition says that Viswanatha Nayaka was ruling over 
Tanjore also for some time. Achyutaraya apprehending danger and 
suspecting the loyalty of Viswanatha Nayaka who might rise in opposi¬ 
tion to the Empire as his father Nagama Nayaka did before if left 
supreme in the south, thought perhaps of making Tanjore independent 
of Madura and directly subordinate to himself. Besides, there was the 
Chola ruler handy to be put in charge of it since Viswanatha Nayaka 
is said to have been then ruling Tanjore as well. Moreover, 
to put an end to the future troubles such as the rise of any rival 
Cholas—if there should be any of them—^the need for a strong ruler 
was also felt by the king. And the dismissal and the defeat of Sel- 
lappa left Tanjore without a ruler. Achyuta also saw for him¬ 
self the dif&culties and dangers in having a single viceroy to administer 
a large territory comprising almost the whole of the Eastern KamataKa 
empire. These causes combined together greatly emphasised the need 
for the appointment of a capable governor over Tanjore. To ensure 
proper and good government, to check other feudatories from trans¬ 
cending their limits and to have a loyal supporter of the empire 
behind, Achyutaraya made a new settlement according to which he 


32. 157 of 1924 and ‘Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical Report*, p. 221. 
Also, ‘Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara,* pp. 22-23. 

33. ‘ ‘Travancore Archaeological series,* Vol. I, p. 55, 

24 
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reorganised his southern portions of his empire entirely on a 
new basis.The southern territories excluding Madura were split up 
into two main divisions on the traditional basis, viz,, the Chola and the 
Tondai mandalams. Tanjore became the seat of the government by 
virtue of its geographical position at the head of the delta system and 
other natural advantages it had. Sevappa Nayaka, the powerful gene¬ 
ral and a near relation of the king, was appointed to rule over Tanjore, 
as he was then considered to be the most loyal and efficient man on 
whom the empire can rely for its support and co-operation. The Tan¬ 
jore Nayaks by their unflinching loyalty and timely co-operation with the 
empire amply justified their choice. Political circumstances, 
diplomacy and statesmanship were responsible for the appointment of 
Sevappa Nayaka as the viceroy of the Ch5la countryIf this was 
the arrangement made by Achyuta, then what is the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Tanjore Nayakship ? 

Vira Narasingaraya, alias 6ellappa’s inscriptions range from 1510 
to 1531 A.D. and so he must have rebelled in the year 
1531 A.D.the year following the coronation of Achyutaraya. 
The Achyutaraydhhyudayam gives no dates and regarding the rise of 
Sellappa it simply says that on one day after his coronation the matter 
was reported by the minister to the king. But there are epigraphs 
which come to our help in arriving at a satisfactory date. The Kala- 
hasti and the Tirupati records of Achyuta say that his southern expedi¬ 
tion was completed before July 27, 1532 A.D.,^"^ as they note ‘that he 
went on a war with the Tiruvadi and levied tribute from him, brought 
under subjection Tumbichchi Nayaka, Saluva Nayaka, and also 
the Ummatur chiefs.’ His northern conquests began about the middle 
of 1534 A.D. An epigraph from Little Conjeevaram belonging to 
Achyuta and dated Saka 1454, cyclic, Nandana, corresponding to 


34. The exchange of Vallam for Trichinopoly which was effected according to 
the T. A. R, Charitamu by the Madura Nayaka, must have happened about this 
time and the transaction must have been made by the king himself, 

35. There is no inscription to refer to Sevappa earlier than 1549 A.D. The 
epigraphs bearing the later dates show however, the establishment of Sevappa 
as the first ruler. The T, A. R, Charitamu, T. V. Charitam, the Raghunathahhyuda- 
ya Ndtakam, Vijayavildsam, Sangitd Sudha, Ushdparinayam and Rukmani 
Pariuayam refer to the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks beginning from ^evappa. The 
Maratha records, the Factory Records and the numerous letters written by the 
Portuguese and the Jesuit missionaries also refer to the Nayak rule. 

36. ^cllappa’s rebellion in 1530 A.D. is confirmed by Ferishta who speaking 
of the success of Adil Shah at Haichur in 1530 A.D. says that * against this prince 
(Ram Raj) rebellions were excited by several Rays (Rayas) so that the M\iham- 
madans met with no interruption to their progress. Briggs, Vol. UI, p. 66. 

37. 157 of 1924. 
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1532 A.D. says that he gave effect to his early orders issued to Sellappa 
and redistributed the villages equally to the Ekambaranatha and Vara- 
daraja temples.^8 The Achyutardyahhyudayam says that Achyuta was 
staying at Srirangam till the return of Salakaraju Tirumalaraya 
from the Tiruvadi expedition. From Srirangam Achyutaraya is said 
to have proceeded against the Ummattur chiefs. Besides, Achyutaraya 
was able to finish his southern campaign by the end of 27th 
July, 1532 A.D. the date of the Kalahasti inscription. The Ummattur 
campaign would have taken him at least a period of three or four 
months. If we can allow this period of four months, then we arrive at 
the beginning of the year 1532 A.D. when Achyuta must have been 
staying at Srirangam. The defeat of the Tiruvadi king and the sub¬ 
mission of Sellappa in 1531-32 would have taken place earlier, i.e., in 
1531-2 A.D. Perhaps Sellappa’s reduction and defeat must have 
made Achyutaraya finally settle the problem of reorganising 
his southern territories before his departure for Seringapatam 
from Srirangam. His bitter experience of Sellappa’s disloyalty would 
have naturally impressed on him the need of appointing a loyal and 
trusted man as his deputy in the Chola country. Probably this was the 
reason that weighed with him in appointing Sevappa Nayaka his close 
relation as the ruler of Tanjore in the beginning of the year 1532 A.D. 
which then is in all probabilty the year of the foundation of the Tanjore 
Nayakship. This date is confirmed by the reliable traditional account 
contained in the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjnla Charitamn which says that 
Viswanatha Nayaka who was appointed to rule over the Madura country 
by Krishnadevaraya ‘became the sole ruler of the Pandya and Ch5la 
kingdom and Krishnadevaraya died sometime after this and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Achyutaraya,^^ Achyuta appointed this Sevappa as sole 
viceroy over the Chola country which had till then continued along with 
the Pandya country’. Also, Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar has fixed the date 
of the foundation of the Madura Nayakship and the beginning of Vis¬ 
wanatha Nayaka’s rule in 1529 A.D. He says: ‘Shortly after, the Chola 
country was separated from the viceroyalty of Madura and entrusted 
to Sevappa Nayaka.’^® These foregoing statements clearly show that 
the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship followed in quick succession 
the foundation of the Madura Nayakship and so 1532 A.D. marks the 
beginning of the establishment of the feudatory rule of the Tanjore 
Nayaks. 


38. 544 of 1919. The inscription records his gift of villages made to these two 
temples at Kanchi which was under the rule of Vira Narasingaraya. Vira Nara- 
singaraya set at defiance the royal order early in 1531 A.D. 

39. ‘Sources of Vijayanagar History,* p. 323. 

40. ‘The Nayaks of Madura,’ p. 52. 
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SEVAPPA NAYAKA (CIR. 1532 TO 1580 A.D.) 

Sevappa Nayaka also known as Chinna Seva^, Sevanrpati and Seva- 
bhupa in Sanskrit and Siru Seva^ in Tamil, was thus the founder of 
the Nayak dynasty of Tanjore in the year 1532 A.D.® He was the suc¬ 
cessor of Vira Narasingaraya alias Sellappa in the governorship of the 
Chola country. Achyutaraya, the brother and successor of Krishna- 
devaraya, was then the emperor of Vijayanagar. Sevappa was very 
closely related to the emperor Achyutaraya, as his wife Murtimamba 
was the sister-in-law of the latter. The Telugu work^ and the 
Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu and also the Tdnjdvuri Vdri 
Charitam say that Sevappa got Tanjore from the emperor as str^hana 
for his wife, while the Sdhityaratndkara mentions that Tanjore was 
acquired by Sevappa by his own valour. The latter view is upheld 
by Mr. T. S. Kuppusamy Sastri on the ground that the work is a 
contemporary one. Ramabhadramba, the authoress of another con¬ 
temporary work, the Raghundthdhhyudayam, and the Vijayavildsam 
refer to the marriage of 6evappa with the sister of Achyutaraya’s queen, 
but do not mention the subject of stridhana. So does the Raghu- 
ndthdbhyudayam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. All these statements are 
not mutually conflicting, but are helpful in arriving at the truth. In¬ 
scriptions^ show that Sevappa belonged to a noble family of powerful 
generals, and he might have distinguished himself in the emperor’s wars. 
Achyutaraya was very much impressed by his valour and permitted 
him to marry the sister of Tirumalamba, one of his consorts.® When 
the question of appointing a new governor over Tanjore arose, he readily 


1. 424 of 1928. 

2. 259 of 1913. 

3. ‘Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitam* by K. Sitaramayya, M.A. The author 
assigns the date 1535 A.D. as marking the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship, on 
the authority of an epigraph 271 of 1907 coming from Tiruvidaimarudur. The epi¬ 
graph is said to. be illegible but however, Mr. Sitaramayya says that it must refer 
to Sevappa. If this record should belong to him, then it will support the fact that 
he was established in Tanjore by the year 1532 A.D. 

4. 145 of 1924 dated in the cyclic year Vikrama corresponding to A.D. 1522 
registers a gift made on behalf of Tirumala Nayaka, the agent of Krisnadevaraya by 
Dalaway (commar.der) l^evappa Nayaka. A. R. E. 1924, pp. Ill and 112. 

5. The Vijayavildsam says that Murtimamba was the younger sister of Tiru¬ 
malamba. But Tirumalamba in her ‘Varadambikaparinayam’, a kavya full of 
romance,^calls Varadambika as the queen of Achyutaraya and whose marriage is 
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thought of Sevappa, whom he deemed, by virtue of his close relation¬ 
ship and loyalty, as the fittest person for the post. Sevappa’s rise was 
largely due to his own remarkable strength and to his marriage with 
Murtimamba. Even the marriage of Sevappa with Murtimamba is 
doubted by some scholars, who speak of the impossibility in those days 
of a Nayaka having marital relations with the royal house that claimed 
its descent from the kshatriyas. Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri has laboured 
hard in his Introduction to the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitam on 
this question and comes to the conclusion that Tirumalamba was not the 
queen consort of Achyutaraya, but only a courtesan, since the emperor 
a kshatriya could not marry a lady of a lower caste. A relatively lower 
caste status is ascribed to Tirumalamba on the basis of her sister mar¬ 
rying Sevappa Nayaka who belonged to the fourth varna, i.e., a Sudra.® 
Unfortunately, these wrong assumptions regarding their caste status 
have no validity since the epigraphicaF and literary evidences clearly 
show that Achyutaraya and his well-known ancestors, Iswara Nayaka 
and Narasa Nayaka, were all only Nayakas and not Kshatriyas. 

Sevappa’s parents were powerful nobles and they played a promi¬ 
nent part in the Vijayanagara wars with the Muhammadans. His epi¬ 
graphs are few and far between and are also found outside the Chola 
country proper. From a study of the provenance of his records he 
seems to have enjoyed jurisdiction over the whole of the present Tanjore 
district and part of the North Arcot district. His records are remark- 


the theme of this work. The cpifjraphs also refer to Varadambika as his queen, and 
Kumara Vonkatadri was his son by this queen. Perhaps, Varadambika was the 
senior queen Pattamahishi. Tirumalamba calls herself as the ‘be all and end all 
of the deepest love of Achyutaraya.’ (Introduction to 'Varaddmhikdparinayam* —Edit¬ 
ed by Prof. Lakshman Sarup. Varadambika is called the daughter of one Salaka 
Kshitipa. ( Mahishipade Salaka Kshitlsaturvarajatmaj^ sit Varadambika Vaduh). 
Tirumalamba therefore appears to have been one of his queens. 

^ Rr**^ 5 rT?? 5^. Vijayavildsam and the Suhhadra Parinayam call 

her a queen of Achyuta and a talented poetess. 

6. The literary works trace his origin from the feet of Vishnu. The Raghundtha- 
hhyudaya Ndtakam and the Vijayavildsam by Ch. Venkatakavi and the epigraphs 
say that Sevappa belonged to the fourth caste. 

'Vanajakshu padamula varalu vahiniki 
Anujayai mintsu Nalava jati jagati 
Ajatilds thala, Adikulainatti 
Hajulu Kondaru Prakyatiganiri.’ 

Also Vijayavildsam, Introduction, p. 8. Also 497 of 1907. 

7. 195 of 1913. The Vardhapurdnam by Mallayya refers to Iswara Nayaka 
and others as the ancestors of Krishnadevarava. Also of 497 of 1907 from Nedun- 
gunram. The Achyutardydhhyudayam and the Varaddmbikdpariwiyam speak of 
Achyutaraya’s ancestors. 
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able for the absence of the customary valuable historical introductions 
found in the Ohola and the Pandya inscriptions and also the indication 
of the regnal years of their issue. The absence of these two important 
aspects in the Tanjore Nayaks’ epigraphs in general and of 6evappa 
Nayaka in particular, present insurmountable difficulties in our attempt 
to correctly understand the sequence of the events of his rule. They do 
not give us any clue as to when Sevappa began to rule or as to when 
his power came to an end. Such literary evidence as will help us in 
our understanding of the epigraphs in their true historical perspective, is 
unfortunately wanting in these particulars also. The contemporary 
works like the Sdhityaratndkaram and the Raghundthdhhyudayam and 
the other work of the same name by Vijayaraghava Nayaka also do not 
help us with regard to the chronology. Hence a study of the history of 
the Tanjore Nayaks is beset with innumerable difficulties in spite of an 
abundance of traditional accounts and chronicles. The literary evidence 
presents differing versions regarding the ancestors of Sevappa’s family. 
The Raghundthdhhyudayam and the Riikmaniyarvmyam^ by Raja- 
chudamani Dikshita say that Sevappa was the son of Timmappa Nayaka 
or Timmabhupati by his wife Bayyambika. Vijayaraghava Nayaka in 
his Telugu Raghundthdhhyudayam gives a genealogical list which begins 
with one Krishna whose son was Timma, the husband of Bayyambika; 
and he had four sons, viz.y Pedda (elder) Seva, Chinna (younger) Seva, 
Pedda Malla and Chinna Malla. Rangajamma, a courtesan and a poetess 
of Vijayaraghava’s court, in her Manymruddsavildsam and Ushd- 
parinayam introduces another Timmappa, with his wife Gopa- 
mamba, between Krishna and Timmappa Nayaka, the husband 
of Bayyambika. She says that the Nayak’s belonged to the 
Mannaru gotra (Mannanaru gotra vibhudendrunin Vijaraghava 
Chandruni).® Since all the works quoted above are contem- 


8. Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VI, SI. 1 to 10. Edited by Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani, Bulletins of the Sanskrit Department, Madras University. 

It is said from the feet of Vishnu was bom the Cauvery river. She had 
a sister who gave birth to many sons. One of them was Timmabhupa whose wife 
was Bayyambika. Vide also * Sources* p. 284. The translation reads * In the 
sudra caste born from the feet of Vishnu was bom a king called Timma*. 

9. Rukmaniparinayam, since published by the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam. 
Rangajamma speaks of Vijayaraghava as belonging to the Mannaru gotra. 

This will mean that the presiding deity Manudru (Vishnu) of the Mannargudi 
temple (Tanjore district) was their Kula devata (family god) and not to any 
gotra, since the sudras cannot claim any such thing. The sudras are even now 
called as belonging to Siva and Vishnu gotras according to their religious per¬ 
suasion. 
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porary it is difficult to say which is correct and which is not, 
until further light should be thrown on this question. But all of them 
say that Sevappa Nayaka was the son of Timmappa Nayaka by his wife 
Bayyambika. The inscriptions of Sevappa confirm this statement^®; and 
it may not be improbable that he had three brothers for the existence of 
whom we have, however, no direct evidence from the epigraphs.^^ 

Timmappa Nayaka, alias Timmabhupati, must have been a power¬ 
ful noble and also a ruler of some importance as the epithet bhupati 
would indicate. Perhaps, he was the ruler of the North Arcot District 
with his capital at Nedungunram, a place thirty miles north of Tiru- 
vannamalai. The epigraphs of all the Tanjore Nayaks show that they, 
belonged to Nedungunram^^ ^nd indicate that they muFt have had some 
connection with it. This finds further confirmation from their records 
found at Tiruvaimamalai. One of Krishnadevaraya’s epigraphs men¬ 
tion a Timmappa who had the high privilege of serving him as his door¬ 
keeper (vasal) and who took part in the Raichur campaign.^^ Perhaps 
he was the father of Sevappa Nayak,^^ who himself is described in an 
epigraph as the emperor’s dalavdy (commander) Thus we see that 
Sevappa and his father were both serving the Vijayanagar emperors, 
Krishnadevaraya and Achyutaraya, before the former was appointed to 
Tanjore. Sevappa himself had the high honour of serving Achyutaraya 


10. 497 of 1907 dated Saka 1495 expired. Kuttalam, Tanjore district. Sevappa 
Nayaka was the son of Timmappa Nayaka of the fourth caste (Chaturtha gdtra) 
and who was a native of Nedungunrm in Tondaimandalam. Also 424 of 1928 
which says Chinna Chewa of the family of Timmabhupa. 

11. 376 of 1912 from Devikapuram and dated in the cyclic year Sarvari, refers 
to the arrangements made for the supply of ghee to the temple by Mallappa and 
6evappa Nayaka for the merit of Achyutaraya. Sarvari would correspond to 
A.D. 1541-2. Also 383 of 1912 dated Saka 1464. 

12. 497 of 1907 cited above and 75 of 1925 dated S. 1471. Sevappa Nayaka 
of Nedungunram. 

13. 455 of 1906^ Piranmalai, Madura District, dated S. 144. 182 of 1932 

dated S. 1436 from Kalahasti. 

14. This Timmappa must be different from the other Timmappa Nayakas of the 
inscriptions of Krishnadevaraya. 13 of 1927-28 refers to Timmappa Nayaningaru 
of Kundurpisime. Krishnadevaraya’s epigraphs refer to more than one Timmappa 
Nayaka. 404 of 1913 mentions a Timmappa Nayaka. The record is found at 
Salem. He is called the ruler of Nadunadu. 4 of 1930 mentions a Timmappa and 
is said to be the son of Eramanchi Chikka Timmappa Nayaka. 60 of 1934 from 
the North Arcot District dated 1526 A.D. refers to a Timmappa as the son of 
one Annachi Nayaka. 

15. 145 of 1924 dated S. 1433 from Nedungunram mentions one dalavdy Sev- 
vappa Nayaka who is called an agent of Krishnadevaraya cited before. 
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as his ‘ betel-bearer equivalent to the office of A^appam in Tamil and 
Tambula Karandavahin in Sanskrit.^® 

Sevappa’s rule was not marked by any notable event or wars; and 
his reign was one of peace and comparative prosperity and this is best 
seen in his works of charity and magnificent buildings. Sevappa re¬ 
mained a loyal feudatory of the emperor; and his epigraphs 
bear ample testimony to this fact. His inscriptions recording 
his gifts are' dated in the reigns of his overlords, viz., Achyu- 
taraya, Sadasivaraya and Tirumala. An epigraph of Sevappa 
from the Tanjore district is recorded in the reign of Sada- 
sivaraya.i'^ The Vijayanagar kings had full control over their 
feudatory Nayaks, right from the beginning; and the presence of a 
number of epigraphs of Krishnadevaraya and Achyutadevaraya in the 
Chola country confirms their supremacy.^® The great minister Govinda 
Dikshita, in his introduction to the Sanglta Sudhd, speaks of Sevappa’s 
loyalty and interest in the affairs of the empire when he gives him the 
hiruda—Karndta simhdsana hdrya duryaha.^^ On account of his rela¬ 
tionship with the emperor under whose patronage the Tanjore Nayak- 
ship was founded, Sevappa must have been held in high esteem and 
regard by the neighbouring Nayak rulers of Madura and Gingee; and 
there apparently existed happy and friendly relations between them. 

One of the earliest features of Sevappa’s reign was the transfer of 
Trichinopoly which was then comprehended in the Tanjore governor¬ 
ship, to the Madura Nayak, in exchange for Vallam.^o Viswanatha 
Nayak is said to have fortified Trichinopoly by building a double-walled 
fort therein and by constructing a big tank inside it. The necessity for 
fortifying the place, it is said in the chronicles, was due to the predatory 
ravages and hardships from which the country suffered at the hands of 
robbers who swooped down on the pilgrims bound for Rameswaram and 
caused much injury to them, both bodily and materially. Taylor says that 


16 . 380 of 1919 from Little Conjeevaram. Achyutappa Nayaka is called the 
son of Adappam Chinna 6evappa Nayaka. 

17. 72 of 1925 (Mandai, Tanjore District). The cyclic year Sadharana will 
correspond to 1549 A.D. and another from Tiruvannamalai 427 of 1928 dated 
1569 A.D. refers to the same overlord. 

18. 39 of 40 of 1897 of Achyutaraya are found in the Toppur Pillayar temple 

at Tanjore and are dated S. 1454 and S. 1401 respectively. 271 of 1907 from 
Tiruvadamarudur is dated S. 1456 . 261 of 1917 from Tinunakkottai. 116 of 

1931-32 is dated S. 1459, Pandanallur, Tanjore District. 

19. ‘Sangita Sudha’ Introduction, sloka 28. Published in the Journal of the 
Madras Music Academy. 

20. Taylor, ‘Oriental Historical’ Mss.,’ Vol. II, p. 109. 
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Viswanatha Nayaka effected this transfer by giving over Vallam to the 
king of Tanjore. He was the ruler of Tanjore also besides Madura 
before the establishment of Sevappa Nayaka as the governor of the 
Tanjore country. Hence the ruler of Tanjore mentioned in the chroni¬ 
cles was no other than Sevappa himself, whose rule began in 1532 A.D. 
Both Viswanatha and Sevappa were feudatories of Achyutaraya. Sev- 
appa who was just then appointed to Tanjore could not have effected this 
arrangement of his own accord. Evidently, the transfer was arranged 
by Achyutaraya himself while he was staying at Srirangam and also 
before he appointed Sevappa to Tanjore. This looks probable since the 
emi>eror reconstituted his southern territories and put them on an en¬ 
during basis needed for making full arrangements.^^ 

Sevappa continued the same loyal and friendly attitude towards 
Sadasivaraya, the Vijayanagara emperor and his general Ramaraja 
Vithaladeva Maharaya, when the latter came to the South on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Tiruvadi Raja about the year 1545 A.D. and remained 
for about a decade at Trichinopoly as the viceroy of the south. Sevappa 
in all probability might have offered his help to Ramaraja Vithala in his 
wars against the Tiruvadi king as well as against the Paravas of the 
Fishery Coast .22 


21. 'Nayaks of Madura*' p. 52. Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar says that ‘this must 
have been an imperial arrangement, for the empire was yet too strong to allow 
so much independence to the provinces.’ The transfer of Vallam has been given 
different dates. The Tanjore District Gazetteer, p. 38 gives 1623 A.D. The 
Tanjore Manual, p. 751, has 1560 A.D. Mr. K. Sitharamayya Garu, ‘Tanjore 
Andhra Nayaka Charitamu, p. 95 says, that the whole transaction must have been 
made during the time of a Chola king and strangely enough, he speaks at the 
same time also of the possibility of Achyutaraya making this arrangement. Father 
Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, p. 129, says that this happened after 1539 A.D. 1532 A.D. 
satisfies all the circumstances and is also supported by evidence. We need not go 
into an examination and criticism of the various discrepant dates mentioned above. 
That Vallam and Trichinopoly were exchanged between Tanjore and Madura by 
Achyutaraya looks fairly satisfactory.' 

22. HILmaraja Vithala’s imposing expedition into the south was due to two 
causes which were of vital importance to the empire. The efforts of Udaya 
Marthanda Varma, the king of Travancore to extend his dominion in the east and 
the appointment of a viceroy by him over the newly acquired territories in the 
present Tinnevelly District asked for the imperial intervention. “Udaya Martanda 
Varma, whose surname according to epigraphs was Mankonda Bhutala 'Vira Sri 
Vira Udaya Martanda Varma, was a famous warrior who conquerred almost the 
whole of the Tinnevelly District. He married a princess, known as Cholakulavalli, 
who brought with her the district of Kalakad as dowry. The king made Kalakad 
his capital and built in it a new palace, called Vira Martanda Chaturvedimangalam 
Pudumaligai. He was the first of the three Bhutala Viras whose names occur in 

25 
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Vithaladeva’s viceroyalty did not contribute anything mateially to the 
rule of the Tanjore Nayaks and his authority was above those of the 
Nayaks in general.^ It was during this period that the famous battle 
of Talikota was fought between the armies of Ramaraja on the one side 
and the Muhammadans on the otherWe read from Ferishta that 
Ramaraja on the eve of this war issued an order summoning all his de¬ 
pendents and rayas from the banks of the Krishna as far as the island 
of Ceylon.25 Muthukrishnappa Nayaka of Madura (1564-72) is said to 
have despatched an army under the captainship of Ariyanatha 
Mudaliar.2® But there is nothing to refer to the part played by Tanjore 


the coins of Tinnevelly. He gave grants of land as pallichchandam to the god of 
the temple of Nagercoil at the special request of Gunavira Panditan and Kamala- 
vahana Panditan, probably Jainas. He protected the Christian Paravas of Kumari- 
muttam near Cape Comorin from being harassed by taxation at the hands of their 
Hindu brethren (Pillar Inscription of 20th Minam 701 M.E.=1526 A.D.)* The 
Christians were evidently those converted by Father Miguel Vaz. The Travan- 
core ruler was described by St. Francis Xavier in one of his letters of 1544, as 
“the great king having authority all over South India.LEd«] 

The more important cause seems to be the growth of a powerful influence as a 
result of missionary enterprise in the Fishery Coast. ‘The coast region was open to 
Portuguese enterprise and the chief ports of the south contained Portuguese factories\ 
‘The advent of Francis Xavier in the southern region created a new and powerful in¬ 
fluence the political aspects of which have not received adequate attention among the 
historians of this period. The Paravas, the fisherfolk .along the coast were being 
rapidly converted to Christianity, and such conversion was interpreted as involving 
a change of allegiance of the inhabitants from their Indian rulers to the king of 
Portugal. This wholesale conversion of a class of industrious inhabitants of 
the coast, including among them those engaged in the valuable pearl-flshing, made 
them ipso facto subjects of the king of Portugal.’ The Empire could not look on 
with indifference this transference of territory from his allegiance to that of the 
king of Portugal by the peaceful efforts of Portuguese missionaries. Ramaraja 
Vithala’s invasion resulted in the reduction of the Parava Coast 'to its normal 
sense of political allegiance.’ See *Nayaks of Madura/ Introduction, pp. 13-14. 
Also p. 90 foot-note. Father Heras gives a detailed account of this invasion in 
his *Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara/ pp. 159-162. 

23. 140 of 1895 from Tiruvadamarudur belongs to Sadasiva Raya and it records 
a gift of two villages by Ramaraja Vithaladeva. The record was issued by R^ia- 
raja in the Tanjore country while Sevappa was the ruler. 104 of 1911 from the 
Tanjore country dated S. 1482 (1560 A.D.) refers to a settlement made by Krishna- 
marajayyan the son of Aliya R^araja. He appointed a certain Gnanaprakasar 
Pandaram of Tiruvarur as the supervisor of the temples at Sikkil, Vadagudi and 
Vodacheri. The epigraphist says that ' Krishnamarajayyan was evidently a ruler 
of some portion of Tanjore.’ A.R.E., 1911. 

24. For an accoimt of the battle, see Heras, Chapter IX. 

25. Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. HI, pp. 413-4. 

26. 431 of 1928 from Tiruvannamalai, records 6evappa Nayaks loyalty to 
Tirumalaraya I in 1570 A.D., a few years after the battle of Talikota 1565 A.D. 
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in this war. The chronicles do not jnehtion Sevappa’s help rendered to 
the empire, but all of them speak of his loyalty and faithfulness. As a 
loyal subordinate, Sevappa Nayaka must have helped the emperor in 
this hour of need, along with the ruler of Madura and others. 

Nothing more is known of Sevappa’s reign except his works of charity 
and public utility. He constructed temples, repaired numerous tanks 
and founded agraharas. He repaired the Sivaganga tank at Tanjore 
and to ensure full supply of water he caused to be dug a feeder tank 
which was called after him. Even to-day the tank goes by the name of 
Seppaneri a contracted form for Sevappaneri. The Sivaganga fort 
also was repaired by him.^^ He also built the magnificent tower (gopura) 
composed of eleven storeys of the Arunachaleswara temple at Tiruvanna- 
malai. 419 of 1928 from Tiruvannamalai says that in the year 1572 A.D. 
the gopura was built at the request of one Sivanesa and his brother 
Lokanatha.28 This great achievement of 6evappa Nayak was much 
appreciated and extolled by the people who recorded their praise in 
beautiful verses which are still to bo found.^® The Raghundthdhhyuda^ 
yam and the Sangita Sudhd, besides mentioning his building the Tiru¬ 
vannamalai gopura, refer to his other works.^® 6evappa is said to have 
constructed the massive prakaras in the temples at Vriddhachalam and 
Conjeevaram and covered the vimanas of both the Tirupati and Srisailam 
temples with gold. In the Ch5la country his benefactions impartially ex¬ 
tended to both the Siva and Vishnu temples situated on either side of the 
holy river Cauvery. Besides, he made gifts of villages^^ and precious 
jewels to the gods and provided for the feeding of the Brahmans. The 
Vijayavildsam and the Rdjagdpalavildsam refer to these gifts and speak of 
his pious deeds. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu also mentions 
his building of the gopura and the prakaras of the Tiruvannamalai and 
Vriddhachalam temples, respectively. The gifts made to these temples and 
the large contributions made to Siva and Vishnu temples show Sevap- 


27. Of the two forts at Tanjore the small fort is said to have been built by 
6evappa and the bigger by Vijayaraghava. Annual Report of Archaeological 
Department, S. Circle, 1912-13. 

28. 419 of 1928. 6evappa is called Timmappa ChinnaSe^wan^ati 

29. The verses are said to have been composed by one Srinivasa Dikshita of 
Satyamangalam, A.R.E., 1928, Pt. II. An account of this composer is also given. 

30. Raghunathabhyudayam, Canto VI, SI. 7-10. Sangita Sudha, Introd., SI. 28- 
33. 

31. 421 of 1928 registers a gift of villages to the temple at Tiruvannamalai. 27 
of 1925 dated S. 1497 comes from Muvalur in the Tanjore district. , It records a 
sarvamdnya gift of land ten velis, for the maintenance of a choultry attached 
to the temple. 
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pa’s patronage of these two leading religions. A spirit of toleration was 
largely developed by the Tanjore Nayaks who were Vaishnavas by 
religious persuasion. His benefactions were extended to the other 
religious faiths such as Buddhism and Muhammadanism. An epigraph 
coming from the Kumbakonam Taluk (292 of 1927) and dated 1579 A.D. 
refers to a Buddhist temple to which lands were allotted by the people 
in exchange of lands that belonged to the temple and which were used 
by them for other purposes.^2 inscription (425 of 1924) found on 
the wall of the Samusarupalli mosque in Tanjore registers a grant of 
seven velis of land made to the faqirs of the mosque by five Maimai- 
yars of Nanjikkottai at the instance of Sevappa in the year 1550 A.D. 
The patronage given by him to the Madhva religion is also seen in his 
grants made. In 1574 A.D. the great Madhva teacher, Vijaylndra Tirtha 
Sripada, received a grant of a village from the Nayaka.^ Sevappa also 


32. The record states that the people of Tirumalairajapuram having had to 
cut a channel through the land that belonged to the Buddhist temple at Tiru- 
vilandurai, they made compensation by assigning 2% velis of land in Tirumalai¬ 
rajapuram. ‘The Leyden grant refers to a Buddhist temple at Negapatam as early 
as the 18th century. The Buddha images within a radius of five miles of Kum- 
bakonam, one at the entrance into the Tiruvalanjuli temple and another within the 
temple at Pattlswaram and a third miscalled Bhargavarishi in a Ganesa shrine in 
Kumbakonam itself testify to the prevalence of the Buddhist religion though per¬ 
haps in a fugitive condition in the heart of the Tanjore district in mediaeval 
times. The present record is of interest in that it mentions a Buddha temple in 
the Kumbakonam taluk till so late as the time of Sevappa Nayaka. A. R. E. 1927, 
part II, p. 116. 

33. The Arivllimangalam plates. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 357. 
6evappa Nayaka was also responsible for another grant made to the same matha 
by Srirangaraya. (Mysore Archaeological Report, 1917, p. 17). Here the king 
is called Virachevva Bhupa and he is described as ‘ a moon to the 
ocean of Timmappa.’ The record which is dated in A.D. 1575 registers the gift 
of Navalur and Pukkudi villages to the great teacher Surendra Tirtha, the spiritual 
guru of Vijaylndra Tirtha. Besides, these two grants, the Raghavendraswami 
matha at Nanjangud is in possession of three copper plate grants referring to 
the Tanjore Nayak’s benefactions. One of them, dated 1580 A.D. belongs to 
Sevappa and records a grant of villages in the Mayavaram Taluk, made to Vija¬ 
ylndra Tirtha at Kumbakonam. The record bears the emblem of a boar which 
was the lanchana of the Vijayanagar kings and is signed Sri Rajagopala. The 
plates give an account of ^evappa’s ancestors beginning from Vishnu, Ganga, 
Earth and Devaraja. The last mentioned person is said to have been a minister 
of Krishnadevaraya and to have captured the fort of Udayagiri. His son 
was Chinnaraja by his wife Mangalambika; and Chinnaraja was Ramaraja’s minis¬ 
ter. He had two sons Sevappa and Chii^ Sevappa. The plates say that 
Chi^araja was the founder of the Tanjore Nayaks. He was succeeded by 
6evappa whom his brother Chinnasevappa regarded as his father. The record 
says that Vijaylndra and Tatacharya, the great Vaishnava scholar and Appayya 
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made provision for the celebration of festivals. One Kalattinatha Muda- 
liar who appears as the signatory of a record (245 of 1927) of Sevappa 
which relates to a gift of lands, must have been an officer of the king. 

Sevappa Nayaka’s patronage extended even to Europeans like the 
Portuguese who had then captured the maritime trade of South India 
from the Arabs. The Portuguese came to India and landed on the west 
coast towards the close of the 15th century. Soon their power in¬ 
creased and this was made possible by the complete absence of Euro¬ 
pean rivalry and the impotence of the Mussalmans to resist their guns 
and ships. They carried on a large volume of trade with Ceylon, having 
established themselves both on the west coast as well as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Fishery Coast. Their missionaries converted the Paravas 
of the Fishery Coast of Tinnevelly and soon grew powerful. It was their 
objectionable activities and mass conversions that stimulated the ex¬ 
pedition of Ramaraja Vithaladeva. The Portuguese soon came to pos¬ 
sess factories on the Coromandel Coast the earliest being those of San 
Thome de Meliapur and Negapatam. Ferishta, speaking of the Chris¬ 
tians in the year 963 A.H. (1556 A.D.), says ‘that the Christians held 
the ports of Mangalore and Negapatam in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula.^ By 1586 A.D Negapatam had become a flourishing cen¬ 
tre and came to possess a governor of its own.’ Diogo Fernandez Penoa 
from Negapatam is said to have helped the Portuguese against the at¬ 
tacks of the Ceylonese king Rajasimha.^^ The Portuguese, either in 
the beginning of Sevappa’s reign or even a little earlier, had settled at 
Negapatam and carried on trade between the outside world and the 
kingdom of Tanjore. An anonymous life of St. Xavier says that the 
Portuguese ‘were greatly favoured by the lord of that coxmtry who is 
a very powerful captain of the king of Bisnaga.’ Soon the Portuguese 


Dikshita, the Advaita scholar used to meet in the court of Sevappa. The other two 
records dated 1614 A.D. in the reign of Chinnaseva refer to further grants made 
to the same Vijaylndra Tlrtha. Sevappa, the brother of Chinnaseva, is said to 
have been residing at Kumbakonam leaving the kingdom in the hands 
of the latter. The records in question were prepared at the instance of the 
king by his minister whose name is not mentioned. It is said that Chinnaseva 
may be identified with Achyutappa (‘Sahityaratnakara ’ Canto HI, SI. 28). This 
view is not correct since the verse referred to speaks of him as Chinnaseva 
Achyuta and not Chinnaseva as is surmised. However, the genealogy contained 
in these plates differ in all essential respects from that of the literary and epigra- 
phical evidence. One would like to know more about these plates and their 
paleography in particular before giving them their due importance and proper 
consideration. Already a note of warning is soimded in the same report regarding 
the authenticity of the grants of Sriranga given to the matha. 

34. Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 534. 

35. F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese in Indian Vol. H, p. 32 and 76, 
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acquired royal favour in the Nayak’s court. The Portuguese fortified 
the place and erected a fort and two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Francis of Assisi and the other to Our Lady of Health. It is recorded 
that in the very first year of the Portuguese occupation of Negapatam 
about 300 Hindus were baptized. Cesare Federici wrote of Negapatam 
in 1567 A.D. ‘as a very great city and very populous of Christians of the 
country and partly gentile.^® St. Xavier visited the town about 1550 
A.D. Sevappa appears to have given them protection and permitted 
them to trade in his land. The erection of buildings could not have been 
possible but for the royal favour.®*^ 

Sevappa Nayaka, had a long reign and lived to a ripe age, having 
spent the major part of his life in his newly acquired kingdom. An 
inscription of his from Kumbakonam (Tanjore District) mentions A.D. 
1579-80 and it is the latest date so far known.®® The Sdhityaratndkara^^ 
says that he appointed his son Achyutappa Nayaka as Yuvaraja and put 
him in charge of the administration. Achyutappa’s earliest epigraph is 
dated in the year 1560 A.D.^® Sevappa ruled for about twenty-one 
years from A.D. 1532 to A.D. 1563 as king and spent the rest of his life 
in performing acts of pietytill his death in 1580 A.D.^® In his last 
days he appointed one Govinda Dikshita as 'his minister v/ho later on 
became famous as a good administiator and a wise counsellor. Govinda 
Dikshita’s name is still remembered by the people of the Tanjore coun¬ 
try. 422 of 1928 from Tiruvannamalai dated Saka 1502 (1580 A.D.) 
contains two verses by one Govindasuri who styling himself as a depend¬ 
ent of Sevappa Bhupa expresses gratitude for favours received, by com¬ 
posing verses in praise of him. In all probability the author is identical 
with Gdvinda Dikshita who became the minister of Sevappa^s succes¬ 
sors.^® Mr. Sitaramayya speaks of two images of Sevappa, one in the 
big Temple at Tanjore and the other in the Venkataramanaswami tem¬ 
ple. However, they are not labelled Sevappa and Mr. Sitaramayya 
himself says that nothing definite could be said about them. 

36. Heras *The Aravidu Dynasty*, pp. 174-175. 

37. ‘Tanjore Gazetteer’ p. 244 says that Sevappa was opposed to the Portu¬ 
guese. 

38. 292 of 1927 contains the cyclic year Vikrama, Adi. It corresponds to 1579- 
80 A.D. 

39. Canto HI, Sloka 17. 

40. 536 of 1904. The cyclic year Rudrodgari and the Saka year 1480 do not 
agree. The cyclic year must be Raudri. 

41. His epigraphs from Tiruvannamalai and other places recording his works 
of building gopuras, etc., are dated only after 1563 A.D. 

42. Mr. K. Sitaramayya supposes that Sevappa must have lived till 1580 A.D. 
T. S. Ku^ouswami Snstri assigns 1572 A.D. as his last known date, 

43. A.R.E. 1928, Part H, p. 86« 
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1 

The Visistadvaita system associated with the name of Bhagavan 
Ramanuja advocates, on the philosophical side, a specific type of 
Absolutism, a kind of organic conception of Reality and inculcates, on 
the religious side, belief in a single Supreme God, who, from His un¬ 
bounded mercy, saves those who are His ardent devotees. Though, 
in its final form, the system owes not a little to Ramanuja, it is well 
to remember that both the theoretical and the practical teaching which 
have been so successfully synthesized in his system claim a venerable 
ancestry, each being traceable to the Vedas themselves. Of course, 
priority or posteriority is not a valid determinant of the philosophical 
soundness and the religious and moral satisfactoriness of a system. 
Even if it be granted, for the sake of argument, that the doctrine which 
goes by the name of the Ramanuja school was initiated by him that 
would not in any way detract from its value. But, as a matter of 
fact, the system which was built up with such logical elaboration is of 
very ancient date. As Vedanta Desika puts it.— 

ftofl: II 

Vedanta Desika’s YaUraja-SaptaU, St. 57. 
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A careful study of the ancient religious literature of the country 
will support the conclusion that the central philosophical teaching of 
the Upanisads as understood in early times, long before the Vedanta^ 
Sutras were composed, resembled Ramanuja’s view rather than that 
of Saihkara. There is a general consensus of opinion among scholars 
that the Veddnta-Sutras themselves favour the interpretation put on 
them by Ramanuja. In his interpretation of the Veddnta-Sutras, 
Ramanuja was influenced not a little by the views of several teachers 
of old (purvdcdryas) and more particularly by those of Bodhayana, 
Tanka, Drami^a and Ylununa. 

The religious doctrines associated with Visistadvaita Vedanta trace 
their ancestry to the ancient Bhagavata school, whose fundamental 
text was the Ekdyana sdkha, a branch of the White Yajur Veda. The 
Bhagavata cult, known also as the Satvata or Pancaratra school, flourish¬ 
ed in times long anterior to Jainism and Buddhism and it has exer¬ 
cised considerable influence on the shaping of those heterodox systems 
also.2 An elaborate account of its doctrines is found in the Ndrdya^ 
my a section of the Mahdhhdrata. The Bhagavad-Gitd is a classical 
exposition of the doctrines of the Bhagavata school.® 

Till about the first or the second century B.C., the Bhagavata 
religion was widely prevalent in the country, as is evident from the 
inscriptions found at Ghasundi, Besnagar and Nanaghat Cave. 
But when Buddhism became a power in the land, for a time, the Hindu 
faiths suffered a set back. But the essentially atheistic and ascetic 


1. Dr. Biihler says .the ancient Bhagavata, Satvata or Pancaratra 

sect devoted to the worship of Narayana and his deified teacher Krsna-Devaki- 
putra, dated from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jains in the 8th C. B.C.” 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, p. 248. The worship of Krsna seems to have been 
popular during the first centuries of the development of the Jaina creed.” Prof. 
Jacobi. SBE. Vol. XXII, p. xxxi n. 

2. “No one will claim to derive from Buddhism Vai^navism or the Yogfi. 
Assuredly, Buddhism is the borrower.” ‘To sum up, if there had not previously 
existed a religion made up of the doctrines of Yoga or Vai^navite legends of 
devotion to Vi^nu-Krima, worshipped imder the title of Bhagavat, Buddhism 
would not have come to birth at all.” The Indian Interpreter, Jan. 1910, 
pp. 177-8. 

3- ^ I 

I) 

MaMbhdrata, 8lmti Parva, 346, 10. 

See also Glta-Rahasya p. 11: “ Considering the similarity between the tradition 
of the Bhagavad-GIta doctrine and of the Gita religion, one is forced to admit that 
th^ Gita is a book which supports the Bhagavata religion ...” 
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creeds of Buddhism and Jainism and their elaborate systems of scholas¬ 
tic philosophy could not appeal to men’s minds for long. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era there arose, side by 
side, the Va4^vite Saints, known as Alvars, persons immersed in the 
rapture of the love of God, and the Saivite Saints, known as Nayan- 
mars, who revealed in exquisite strains their characteristic religious 
experiences. In these saints we see Indian bhakti at its best. To 
save mankind from atheism and religious indifference and to throw 
open the doors of wisdom to all, without any distinction of caste, creed 
or sex, these stalwarts of the spirit tried the novel but effective experi¬ 
ment of expounding divine mysteries in Tamil, the speech of 
the common folk, the language which they knew best and which spoke 
to their hearts. 

While these Tamil saints sought to quicken the religious sentiments 
of the common people and to reclaim them from rank atheism and the 
morass of asceticism, eminent Mimaihsakas like Kumarila Bhatta and 
great exponents of Vedanta philosophy like Samkara dealt deadly blows 
at the philosophical teaching of the Buddhistic schools. Unable to with¬ 
stand this onslaught. Buddhism gradually declined. 

Hinduism procured this victory over heretic schools at an enorm¬ 
ous cost. For a time the Mimaihsakas who had helped to . overthrow 
the enemy enjoyed great prestige; they attached much more importance 
to the sacrificial rites than to the gods themselves whom they were in¬ 
tended to propitiate. This meant the spread of the evils of ritualism and 
blind formalism and the drying up of the fresh springs of spiritual life. 
The ritualistic Mimaihsaka relegated the really philosophical portions 
of the Vedas, namely the Upanisads to a position of unimportance. The 
excessive emphasis which he laid on the Vedic ritual as a means of ob¬ 
taining supreme blessedness promoted an illiberal spirit which kept out 
large sections of the people from either reading the Vedas or perform¬ 
ing the ritual enjoined therein. 

Advaitins like Sathkara, who with their vast learning and matchless 
dialectical skill were largely' responsible for defeating the enemy, in¬ 
corporated into their system many of the doctrines of their opponents. 
Their victory was, in a sense, pyrrhic, because they absorbed many of 
the doctrines of then* opponents into their own system. By advocating 
the belief in a god who is but a phenomenal entity, and by describing the 
jiva as merely an appearance of the truly Real, the Advaitins were 
perilously near adopting the atheism and scepticism characteristic of 
Buddhistic thought. The doctrine that the world is illusory (mxthy&) 
reduces ethics and religion to the level of useful fictions. 'There was no 
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room for truly religious experience in the icy cold thou^t-system of 
the Advaittns. The view that the final,state is beyond good and evil is 
an invitation to moral indifference. While the iMimamsakas laid undue 
stress on rituals, the Advaitins went to the opposite extreme and insisted 
upon the need for the renimciation of all action (karmcL-samnydsa). 
Speaking of these two extreme positions, Vedanta Desika compares them 
humorously to Bahu and Kabandha Mimaihsakas. The ritualistic Mimam- 
saika rendered the Vedas headless by subordinating the Upani^ads to 
the Karma-Ka^d^; while the Advaitins cut out the trunk of the Vedas 
by ignoring the importance of the Karma-Kapda* 

Vedanta Desika’s Adhikarana-sdrdvali, st. 10. 

The outlook for Hindu thought was not at all pleasant. It was 
at this junctiure that Nathamuni (9th Century) appeared upon 
the scene. His was indeed a difficult task. He had to con¬ 
tend against two classes of enemies—^those who repudiated the 
Vedic authority and those who accepted the Vedas but interpreted them 
in devious ways. On the one hand, he had to fight against the atheism 
and scepticism of the Buddhists and the relativism of the Jains. On the 
other hand, he had to combat the doctrine of the absolute identity of the 
jiva with Brahman along with the view that God is merely a pheno¬ 
menal entity. The soul caught up in the wild-fire of illusionism must be 
saved from extinction. The upani^adic view of Reality and the intensely 
rebgious conception of the world characteristic of the hhakti cult had to 
be synthesised. Further, the Purva and the Uttara Mimaihsas should, as 
of old, be brought together to form a single rastra. While it was neces¬ 
sary to give a death-blow to ritualism in the form of sacrifices which had 
outgrown its original purpose and begun to deny God, it was equally 
necessary to insist upon the importance of moral endeavour. If devo¬ 
tion, service to humanity and selflessness should be permanent values in 
hiunan life, and not wither away like the abstract moralism of the Bud¬ 
dhists, the firm fowdation on which they are based must be made known. 

In the ancient social system, certain sections had been excluded from 
the privileges of religious thought and teaching. The axe had to be laid 
at this religious exclusiveness which denies to women and the lower 
castes the privilege of knowing God and attaining the highest goal of 
life. The reconstruction of Vaii^va thought and religion that Natha¬ 
muni effected was as timely as it was sublime. A characteristic feature 
of this new phase of Vaispavism is that it drew nourishment from the 
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outpourings of the Alvars, which have been justly called the Tamil Veda. 
From this time onwards, the soiurces of authority for this system have 
been described as being two-fold, Uhhaya-Veddnta —^the Vedas includ¬ 
ing the Upani§ads and the songs of the Alvars. 

Another important feature of Nathamuni’s system is the populari¬ 
sation of the prapatti-mdrga* (the path of absolute self-surrender), which 
is conceived as demanding no caste status. 

By his insistence on the importance of the Tamil hymns of the 
Alvars, his invitation to women and the lower castes to partake of the 
essence of Hindu religion and philosophy, and his exposition of the doc¬ 
trine of self-surrender (prapatti), Nathamuni contributed a great deal 
to the development of the new system as a universal religion. 

Nathamuni holds a very high place in the development of Visistad- 
vaitism. The debt it owes to him cannot be adequately estimated. In 
consideration 6f his manifold services to this system, Vedanta Desika 
often describes Nathamuni as its founder. 

55FR^n#IT- 



Vedanta Desika’s Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Adravyasara, st. 136. 

“Our system of philosophy was started (on a new phase of it^i 
career) by Nathamuni; it was considerably developed by the works of 
Yamunacarya, and was greatly strengthened (i.e., rendered proof against 
assaults) by Ramanuja. It is competent to dispel all kinds of ignorance 
(tamas); for it does not contradict perception. In its inferences, it has 
the great merit of economy of thought. It is in no way antagonistic to 
the spirit of the scriptures.” 

n 

Ranganathacarya or Nathamuni, as he is more usually known, was 
the first of the illustrious line of Vaisnavite reformers who carried for- 

4. ‘‘.CiB^ ifir^opaFl stfiQso 

fsir(^ui Q^irQp KLDSsirir £lsit 

—RahoBya^traya-sira. 
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ward and completed the work started by the Alvars of an earlier epoch. 
A native of Viranarayanapuram, the modem Mannargudi of the South 
Arcot district, he spent a great part of his life at Srirangam, the strong¬ 
hold of Vaisnavism in those days. He must have lived from about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D. to the middle of the tenth. The tradi¬ 
tional account which assigns to him an incredibly long life extending 
over three hundred years is evidently a device to fill up the gap between 
the age of the Alv^s and that of the Acaryas. 

The Anbil plates® belonging to the reign of the Cola king, Paran- 
taka II, record the grant of land which the king made to a minister of 
his, Aniruddha by name, a native of Anbil. This officer and his ances¬ 
tors are stated therein to have been famous for their learning, piety, 
philanthropy and intense devotion to God Ranganatha of Srirangam. 
The author of the Sanskrit verses which form the first part of these 
plates mentions himself as Madhava Bhatta, son of Bhatta Datta “who 
was an ocean for the rivers of knowledge, a treasure of the gems of 
spotless qualities, who was a moon to the ocean of the family of Parasara, 
and who was a bee at the lotus, namely the feet of Sri Natha.’^® The 
late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao*^ has suggested that this Sri Natha may 
be identified with the Vaisnava Acarya, Nathamuni. Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri® appears to be inclined to accept the suggestion. It must 
be said, however, that the word Srinatha would seem to mean rather 
the Lord of Laksmi than Nathamuni. 

Tradition has it that Nathamuni once heard some visitors to his 
native place from the southern part of the presidency recite a hymn of 
ten verses composed by Saint Sathakopa in praise of the Deity (Ara- 
vamudan) in the VaisMvite temple of Kumbakonam. He was capti¬ 
vated by the charm of their language and the grandeur of their thoughts. 
Finding from the concluding verse of the hymn that these constituted 
only ten out of a thousand verses composed by Saint Sathakopa, Natha- 


5. Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XV, No. 5. 

ifraft JTPiserr II 

Ibid, p. 70 (Plate 8). 

7. T. A. Gopinatha Rao: The History of the Sri Vaimavas, p. 30. 

8. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: The Colas, Vol. H, p. 477. 
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mvid went to Kurugur, the birth-place of the Saint and recovered all 
the works of Sa^hakopa as also the compositions of other Alvars, set 
them to music and arranged them into four collections of about a 
thousand stanzas each. He instituted the practice of reciting these 
poems as part of the regular service in Yi^nu temples, a practice which 
obtains to this day. 

About his son, Isvaramuni, we know little; but his grandson, 
Yamunacarya, was a worthy successor of Nathamuni in the task of 
systematising Visistadvaita thought and rendering it proof against at¬ 
tack. 

Two of the disciples® who were whole-heartedly devoted to their 
master Nathamuni, were his own nephews. It wa*? to them that he 
first taught the Tamil hymns of the Alvars, having settled their musical 
modes. With a dialectical skill that was unsurpassed, they were able to 
vanquish their philosophical opponents and thus assist Nathamuni in 
the task of consolidating Vaimavism. 

There is an interesting anecdote connecting the life of Nathamuni 
with the celebrated poet Kamban. The story is that Kamban, the 
future Kavi-cakravarti (Prince of Poets) composed his great poem, the 
Tamil Rdmayana at the residence of his patron Sadaiyappavallal, and 
published it at Srirangam before an assembly of pandits presided over 
by Nathamuni. It would appear that the latter highly appreciated the 
great poetical qualities of that composition. It is also believed that, on 
this occasion, Nathamuni composed a poem of over a hundred stanzas 
in honour of the V^snavite Saint, Sathakopa. It is extremely 
unlikely that this work Sathakoparandddi, which bears the stamp 
of mediocre talent, was composed by Kamban. The story will 
have value only if there is truth in the tradition embodied in 
a Tamil verse to the effect that Kamban wrote the Rdmayana in 6 807, 
corresponding to A.D. 885. But all available information goes to show 
that Kamban flourished at a later epoch and that he was a contempo¬ 
rary of Ottakuttan and Sekkilar, the author of Peria Purdnam. 

Another story has it that sometime after Nathamuni recovered the 
works of the Alvars and set them to divine music, a musician sang some 


fiSttemjb inm 

eu^etrSo f6irp(t^effi atfiQeo 

OfiiTQ^ QpQpQsuir f^maairir fstr 

Rahasya-^traya-^sdra. 
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of these hymns in the prescribed tune in the court of the Cola king of 
the day at his capital town, Gangaikon^a-Colapuram, a city near Natha- 
muni’s birth-place. The king was not appreciative. But the musician 
went to Viranarayanapuram and sang in the same tune before the God 
of that place. Nathamuni was delighted at the performance. On hear¬ 
ing this the Cola King was eager to know how what he considered an 
outlandish tune could have evoked so much appreciation from Sage 
Natha. He paid a visit to the sage and sought an explanation for his 
preferring this time. It is said that Nathamuni showed to the king how 
the tune to which the hymns of the Alvars had been set was superior 
and incidentally gave evidence of his own capacity to tell the weights 
of bronze cymbals by hearing their sounds alone. A great difficulty in 
the way of accepting this story as genuine is that Gangaikonda-Cola- 
puram was founded only in the time of Rajendra, who bore among 
other titles that of Gangaikonda-Cola. But we may take it that though 
the city was not known by that name it was even then an alternative 
capital oi the Colas. 


Ill 

Though an eminent Tamil scholar, Nathamuni has left no Tamil 
work of his own excepting a few memorial verses prefixed to the works 
of Sathakopa, Vimucitta and Mathurakavi. But the practice of recit¬ 
ing the works of the Alvars furnished an impetus for a critical study 
of the works of Sathakopa and caused religious truths to percolate into 
the minds of the masses. 

Nathamuni composed two works 'Nydya-tattva and Yoga-Rahasya, 
neither of which is now extant. As an adept in Yoga, he must have 
set forth the secrets of Yogic concentration in the Yoga-Rahasya, 
Nydya-tattva was an authoritative, masterly and exhaustive treatise on 
Nyaya establishing views entirely in harmony with the Vedanta,^® but 
often at variance with those of Aksapada (Gautama) and his fol¬ 
lowers. This treasure-house of philosophic wisdom has furnished the 
basis for the epoch-making writings of his grandson and spiritual sue- 


10. 3^ m i 

’TTgsit'^rrqf^ftr: li 

Tattva-mukta^kaldpa, p. 499. 

11. inmqiPifir: i 

Nydya-parihiddhi, p. 8. 
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cessor, Yamunacarya. The latter’s Atmasiddhi has been described as a 
concise expositions^ Qf ^he views expounded at great length in the 
Nydya-tattva. 

A few extracts from this work found in Vedanta Desika’s Nyaya'- 
siddhanjana, Tattva-muktd-kaldpa and Nydya^parisuddhi, and in 
Bhagavan Ramanuja’s Srl-Bhdsya are all that we now have of this 
philosophic masterpiece. Even the few fragments that are now avail¬ 
able bear eloquent testimony to Nathamuni’s philosophic acumen, dia¬ 
lectical skill and the encyclopaedic range of his learning. They also 
indicate that Nathamuni advocated doctrines that are associated with 
the Ramanuja school of Vedanta. He exposed, for example, the diffi¬ 
culties of the doctrine of maya, which is the most vulnerable point in 
Advaita philosophy, in the following verses : — 

it m I 

fri sii% I 

II 

II 

Nydyatattva, quoted in Sri-Bhasya, I. i. 1. 

“If ignorance (ajndna) which is illusory and which is to be dis¬ 
pelled by knowledge (jndna) is said to cloud the Supreme Brahman 
who has consciousness for His essential nature, is there anyone com¬ 
petent to dispel ajndna? Should it be argued that what dispels ignor¬ 
ance is the knowledge that Brahman is of the nature of consciousness 
(and that Brahman and ajndna may co-exist), (it is replied) that such 
a knowledge being non-different from Brahman, cannot, anymore than 
the latter can, dispel ignorance. If it be contended that there may arise 
a knowledge that Brahman is of the nature of consciousness, then Brah¬ 
man would be an object of knowledge; and it would follow, from your 
own account, that Brahman is mere (subjectless, objectless) consci¬ 
ousness.” 

That Nathamuni advocated Yathdrtha-khydti in solving epistemo¬ 
logical problems is learnt from Atmasiddhi^^ and from Tattva-muktd^ 
kaldpa, Buddhisara, verse ten commencing with the words— 

. I 

12- ITRjrflTte: 1 Ny&ya-sUidUnjana, Buddhiparicdieda, p. 274, 

13. Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 34. 
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One of the doctrines peculiar to ViSiiptadvaita is its conception of 

jnana . Jnana is conceived as being both a substance and a 

quality—a substance, since it is subject to change; a quality, 
since it is incapable of standing by itself, and since it is an attribute of 
finite souls and the Supreme Self. Hence it is called dharma-hhuta- 
jndna (meaning literally ‘ attributive jnana ’) and marked off from sub¬ 
stantive jnana. Finite souls and the Supreme Self are jnana in the 
latter sense.' That Nathamuni subscribed to this view is learnt from 
the following passage: — 

srRf: i 

I 0 

Nyaya-parisuddhi, p. 366. 

“On the view of those who, following Nydya-tattva, Atma-siddhi, 
Sn-Bhd^a and the like, maintain that dharma-hhuta-jnana. is a sub¬ 
stance, impressions {vdsanas), leading to remembrance (smrti), which 
is but a modification of dharrna-hhuta-jnaria, must be said to dwell in 
dharma-hhuta-jnana itself.” 

Discountenancing the view that anuhhava (presentative cognition) 
has validity (■pramdnya ), while representative cognition has no 
pramanya, Nathamuni says, “ Both of us alike maintain that presenta¬ 
tive cognition (anuhhava) and representative cognition (smrti) agree 
in not being based on invalid sources of knowledge. There is no point 
in restricting the term pramam to that which makes known 
what is hitherto unknown (and thereby denying validity to 
memory) ; for this qualification “what is hitherto unknown” 
does not serve to ward off any defect that would otherwise 
afflict the definition. Where is the illustrative example to bear out 
the contention that valid knowledge cannot arise in respect of what is 
already familiar ? If you cite smrii as an example, (we reply that) it 
cannot be, since that is the very thesis you have to establish (ic., “ smrti 
lacks pramanya ”). If you adduce as example some other kind of 
knowledge, (we reply) we know of no such knowledge (i.c., a knowledge 
other fiian smfli, not characterised by novelty and devoid of pramapya).” 




^ ^ sfT? ^ prr- 

Ny&yatattva, Caturthadhikara:^a, quoted in Nyaya-pari6uddhi, 

pp. 305-6. 
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As against the Buddhistic doctrine that pleasure and pain ere 
modes of knowledge and the Vaise$ika view that they are the special 
qualities (visejogu^ia) of the soul, Yamunacarya advocates the view 
that pleasure and pain are nothing more than the flouri^ing (paus- 
Ttalya) and the decaying (vaikalya) states of the internal sense 
(manas). In support of the view that pleasure and pSin are respec¬ 
tively the tranquil and the disturbed states of the mind {manas) 
Yamunacarya refers in his Atma-siddhi^* to the sixth section known as 
mkhn-duhMiadhikaramL in Pramatrydda of Nyayatattva. 


14. Journal of tha Atonamalai University, Vol. VI, No .2, p. 90. For a £u11ct 
itiawiMinn see Nv&ya-slddhdnjana, Buddhipariccheda, p. 272. 
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Syntax is interpreted in difterent ways. The root meaning of the 
word seems to be “ arrangmg together'' (Syn=::together; taxein=to 
arrange, in Greek, Latin and trench).^ There are several scholars who 
divide syntax into separate departments viz», order, concord, government 
and cross-reference. Among such scholars is that famous Professor of 
Germanic Philology of Chicago, Mr. Bloomfield.^ Mr. J. C. Nesfield, on 
the contrary, has devoted his entire attention in his English Grammar to 
the order of words in a sentence. He has besides remarked that divi¬ 
sions into concord and government are not useful in modern English, for 
it has lost several of its old inflexions.^ We ought therefore to be guard¬ 
ed in our use of the expression “ syntax in relation to any language. 
Professor A. H. Sayce,^ for instance, said “ where there is elaborate for¬ 
mal grammar there may not be a rich syntax.” In a similar manner. 
Professor Earle also said “ syntax varies inversely in richness or poverty 
as accidence is poor or rich.” Considered in this way Tamil should not 
have a rich syntax, for there is elaborate formal grammar in it. It is 
said that in Sanskrit there is no rich syntax because of this reason.® But 
writers such as Rhenius and Arden have given an elaborate syn¬ 
tax in their books relating to Tamil grammar. How then are we to re¬ 
concile the practice as we find in these grammarians with the theory 
that has been formulated by Sayce and Earle ? There are two ways of 
reconciling this. They are either by means of saying that just as Greek 
in spite of its possession of elaborate formal grammar is still rich in 
syntax, Tamil despite its formal grammar possesses an elaborate syntax 
or fay means of saying that what Saycc and Earle meant by ‘‘syntax” is 
“order” alone of words. 

♦A paper presented at the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference (Philology 
Section). 

1. SKEATS: An Etymological Dictionary of English. 

2. Language, p. 191. 

3. Idiom, Grammar and Synthesis, Book IV, p. 150. 

4. The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 428. 

5. SAYCE: The Science of Language, Vol. 1, p. 392. 
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Tamil is not rich in syntax in the sense in which Mr. Sayce would 
say English is; that is to say, in the matter of the order of words in a 
sentence there are not many sanctions and taboos in Tamil. It is the 
order of words in English and Chinese that decides the meaning of 
words. For instance if the sentence “The Italian defeated the Ethio¬ 
pian” is changed so as to read “The Ethiopian defeated the Italian,” 
the contrary assertion is the result. Even so, if the Chinese sentence 
“ng5 ta ni” is changed into “ni ta ngo,” the inversion in order amounts 
to a reversal in meaning; for whereas the former means “I strike you,” 
the latter means “You strike me.”® In Tamil a chai;jge in the order in 
similar connections would not interfere with the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence. For instance, “Ahkileyar Indiyavai Alukirar” and “Indiyavai 
Ahkileyar Alukirar” carry the same meaning (the Englishmen are ruling 
India). These Tamil sentences seem to run on parallel lines with the 
Latin expressions “pater filium amat” and “filium pater amat” which 
mean ‘the father loves the son’.'^ We might therefore say that if syntax 
means order alone Tamil is not rich in it. 

But if syntax means, as is held by Leonard Bloomfield, concord, 
government and cross-reference, Tamil has it. Let us now see whether 
we have all these sub-divisions of syntax in Tamil. Tolkappiyar in his 
rules in ‘Kilavi akkam’ has given certain injunctions regarding the order 
of words. In one rule (No. 38) he has said that demonstrative pronouns 
should not precede “iy^^peyar” or real names to which they refer. In 
another rule (No. 41) he has said that surnames should precede real 
names (e.g. “munivan Ahattiyan”). As some other instances of require¬ 
ments of order we might mention the following : — 

(1) The adjective should precede the word it qualifies (e.g. “nalla 
palam”=:good fruit). 

(2) The adverb should precede the verb it modifies (c.g. nanray 
untan=he ate well). 

(3) The verbal participle should precede the finite verb (e.g, Vantu 
p6nan”=:After coming he went). 

The normal order of words in a Tamil sentence is supposed to be 
subject—object—^verb—(sov). This is different from the English order* 
which is subject—^verb—object (svo). It is EInglish, Scandinavian and 
Romanic that place the verb in the medial position. On the contrary, 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Dravidian put the verb at the 


6. cf. Dr. T. G. TUCKER: Natural History of Language, p. 121. 

7. Vide BLOOMFIELD, p. 197. 

8. OTTO JESPERSEN: Language, its nattire, development, etc., p. 345. 
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final part of the sentence. We are told that if a deaf-mute is trained to 
communicate his ideas he puts the verb always at the end.^ Ibis method 
dierefore seems to be very natiural. 

As regards concord, the verb in Tamil must agree with the subject 
or the nominative in the matter of gender, number and person (e.g. 
“avan pokiran,” “aval pokiral,” “avar pokirar”). This corresponds 
therefore to the concord we find in English “he goes” and “they go” and 
in Sanskrit “saha apatat” (=he fell) and “te apatan” (=they fell). 
Government seems to be the predominating part of Tamil syntax. The 
first and second personal pronouns govern a plviral verb of the first per¬ 
son (e.g. nanum nlyiun p6v6m=you and I will go). The second and 
third personal pronouns govern a plural verb of the second (e.g. niyum 
avanum p6nir=He and you went). The first, second and third personal 
pronoims take a plural ending of the first (e.g. nanum niyum avanum 
p6n6mr=:He, You and I went). Two or more singular nominatives of the 
rational class govern an epicene plural (e.g. Kapilanum Para:^num 
vantar=Kapila and Parai^a came). It is in respect of cases that gov¬ 
ernment appears to be the most important feature in Tamil. The first 
and the eighth cases govern a verb (e.g. avan vantan=he came ; makale 
va=Daughter, come). The fourth and the sixth cases take a noim (e.g. 
ndykku maruntu=medicine for disease ; enatu kai=my hand); but the 
dative case can govern a verb too, as in “avanukkuk koduttan” (='he 
gave him). In the fifth case, the ablative of direction takes a noun (e.g. 
Chidambarattin kilakku Annamalainagar—Annamalainagar lies east of 
Chidambaram). The ablative of motion however as in “urin ninkinan” 
(=left the city) takes a verb. The seventh case can govern either a 
verb or a noun (e.g. urinkan cheri=:hamlet in the city; uril v^kiniar= 
They live in the city). 

There is no cross-reference in Tamil. “Puella cantat” in Latin lite¬ 
rally means ‘the girl—she sings.’ In English it would be rendered thus: 
the girl sings. The Latin expression cantat can mean either ‘she sings’ 
or ‘he sings’ or ‘it sings.’ That it is ‘she’ and not ‘it’ or ‘he’ is brought 
out by the cross-reference ‘puella.’ There is no need in Tamil for such 
cross references.^® 

Thus out of the four sub-divisions of syntax, cross-reference could 
be easily eliminated' in respect of the Tamil language. Order and con¬ 
cord do not appear to be totally essential. Tamil can dispense with 
‘order’ because it is rich in cases. If English caimot dispense with it, 
it is because of the circumstance that it has lost the case— on/tiTigc ex- 

9. Vide SAYCE: Vol. I, p. 436. 

10. cf. BLOOMFIELD, p. 193. 
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cept probably that of the genitive. We shall now see that in the follow¬ 
ing instances there is no order insisted upon in Tamil. We can indiffer¬ 
ently say either ‘‘muvar makalir” or “makalir muvar”; but the order of 
the corresponding expression in English is strict: ‘three women’ and 
not ‘women three’. English writers, being accustomed to a strict order 
in their language, imagine there is such an order in the languages they 
look at. That must be the reason why certain things, which do not con¬ 
stitute order, have been mentioned by Rhenius and Arden under 
the head of order in Tamil. For instance, the comparative is said to pre¬ 
cede that which is compared^^ and as an instance “ivaimum avan nalla- 
van” is given. This is only imaginary because we could very well say 
“avan ivaninum nallavan” (===That man is better than this man). That 
is to say, that which is compared could precede the comparative. It is 
again said that the similitude precedes that which is similar.^2 “Suryanaip 
pola avan pirakasikkiran” is given as an instance. If the order is chang¬ 
ed so that the sentence would read “ avan suryanaip pola pirakasikki- 
ran,” there should be no change in meaning. Thus, that which is simi¬ 
lar can precede the similitude. These then should indicate that there is 
not much of “order” to talk of in Tamil. 

As regards concord, we find that it exists in Tamil only so far as the 
verb is in agreement with the nominative in point of number and per¬ 
son. Other concords known to other languages are not found iri Tamil. 
For instance, in Sanskrit “Kusalaha Ramaha” would mean ‘happy Rama’ 
and “Kusali Sita” ‘happy Sita’. Here the adjective is in concord with 
the substantive. There is no such concord in Tamil, for the correspond¬ 
ing expressions would be makilcciyana Raman” and “makilcciyana Sitai.” 
That congruence, which plays a great part in many languages of the 
Indo-European family, has no place in Tamil is evident from the reten¬ 
tion of the same form of adjectives all through the several genders, cases 
and numbers. In German, different congruence—^forms are demanded 
in certain kinds of accompanying words. For instance the German ex¬ 
pressions for ‘cold wine,’ ‘cold milk’ and ‘cold water’ are respectively 
“kalter wein”, “kalte milch” and kaltes wasser”. Since wein, milch and 
wasser are respectively masculine, feminine and neuter noun-forms, 
variations in the adjectival form affixed have taken place. Correspond¬ 
ing to all the three forms of the word for ‘cold’ there would stand in 
Tamil only one form, namely, kulimta. Congruence forms because of 
considerations of number are found in English (c.g. this man; these 
men). There is no such concord in Tamil, for we say “inta manitan” 
and “inta manitarkal.” Whereas again in English there is concord bet- 

11. The Rev. A. H. ARDEN: A Grammar of the Tamil Language, p. 86. 

12. ibidem. 
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ween the relative pronoim and that which it governs as in “he who 
spoke” and “that which cried,” there is none in Tamil, for we say “peciya 
manitan” and “aluta kulavi.” In Sanskrit we find that there is concord 
through every case between the adjective and the substantive; witness 
for instance the singular adjective “papa” (=evil) changing its form 
through every case even as the singular substantive “kama” (=love) 
changes in the following paradigm : — 


Nominative 

papas 

kamas 

Accusative 

papam 

kamam 

Instrumental 

papena 

kamena 

Dative 

papaya 

kamaya 

Ablative 

papat 

kamat 

Genitive 

papasya 

kamasya 

Locative 

pape 

kame 

Vocative 

papa 

kama 


In the Tamil, on the contrary, the corresponding adjectival expres¬ 
sion would be retained as it is : — 


Nomi. 

tlya 

Viruppam 

Accu. 

tiya 

Viruppattai 

Instru. 

tlya 

Viruppattal 

Dat. 

tiya 

Viruppattukku 

Ab. 

tiya 

Viruppattin 

Gen. 

tiya 

Viruppatadu 

Lioc. 

tiya 

Viruppattil 


Thus it is evident that there is no congruence in Tamil of the adjective 
with the various sub-classes of the noun. 

In conclusion therefore we should say that of the four sub-divisions 
of S 3 nitax, “government” alone plays an important role in Tamil, that 
the range of “concord” is much less, that it is customary to talk of a 
certain “order” in Tamil and that “cross-reference” has no place. 



The Indo-British Trade Agrreement, 1939 
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In accordance with the resolution passed by the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly in 1936 the Government of India gave notice to terminate the 
Ottawa Agreement and started negotiations for a fresh and favourable 
one. A body of imofiicial advisers was constituted and for nearly three 
years talks dragged on. The divergence between the point of view of 
the Indian commercial interests and that of the British could not be 
easily bridged. But the Ottawa Agreement which should have ceased 
to exist long ago was allowed to operate until the conclusion and adop¬ 
tion of a new Indo-British trade agreement on the basis of Imperial 
preference. Indian industrialists and merchants were indignant that 
the Ottawa Pact was allowed to exist three full years after the explicit 
disapproval of the Legislature, The failure of several priliminary talks 
between India and England roused further suspicions. It was feared 
that political forces would operate to impose on India a new disadvan¬ 
tageous agreement. It was only during the early months of 1939 that 
an understanding could be finally arrived at. Yet, unfortunately, the 
new pact was introduced into the Legislative Assembly in a hurry and 
the public felt that enough time was not given for a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Agreement. The new agreement is there¬ 
fore bom in an atmosphere of distrust and discontent. The criticisms 
levelled against it followed the similar lines of the debate when the 
Ottawa Pact came in for ratification. Amidst the controversies and 
criticisms one feature of this new pact is generally admitted i.e., the new 
Agreement is an improvement, however slight it may be, upon the old 
one which it displaces. 


I. Concessions to India 

India’s exports of lac, raw jute, myrabolams, mica and Indian hemp 
—^items which enjoyed free entry into the British market till now—are 
to continue to enjoy the privilege. 

Bones, castor seed, coir yam, cotton yam, goat skins (raw and 
dried), gram, groundnut, hides and skins (imdressed) linseed, magnisite, 
oil seed cake and meal, paraffin wax, sandalwood oil, soya beans and 
3 
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spices etc., are to receive preferences at the rate of 10% ad valorem over 
foreign imports into United Kingdom market. 

The pact secures for India a 15% preference for castor oil, linseed 
oil, cocoanut oil, groimdnut oil, rape oil, seasamwn oil, undressed 
leather and jute manufactvires. 

A 20% preference is granted to our coir mats, cotton manufactures, 
blankets, shawls, sacks and bags. 

Preferences at specific rates are offered on magnesium chloride at 
Ish. per cwt., on'coffee at 9sh. 4d. per cwt., on tea at 2d. per lb., on rice 
husked and in the husk at 2sh. 3d. per lb., on hand-made carpets and 
rugs at 4sh. fid. per sq. yard and on other kinds of carpets and rugs at 
20% ad valorem. 

Regarding tobacco the preference that existed before is to be con¬ 
tinued. But if United Kingdom reduces the import duty on foreign 
tobacco below 2sh. 0%d. the margin of preference shall be equivalent 
to the full duty. 

British textile imports into India are to receive the benefit of a 
lowered customs duty on condition that United Kingdom takes not less 
than 450,000 bales of India’s cotton. 

The British system of granting drawbacks is to be abolished with 
regard to groundnut, and modified regarding linseed, so that the real 
value of the preference enjoyed by Indian groundnut and linseed may 
be increased. 

Before one examines the export side of the Pact the following must 
be kept in mind: — (1) The bulk of India’s exports to United Kingdom 
is raw materials needed by emy industrial country in the world. (2) 
Many items of export, like lac etc., are India’s monopolies and hence 
free entry and preference may not be of any direct help to them. (3) 
If a foreign commodity imported into the United Kingdom market is 
very much different in quality from the Indian commodity and conse¬ 
quently sells as a non-competing one preference on such an item of 
India’s export is not of any value. There are many commodities which 
India exports to United Kingdom, but which do not feel the direct com¬ 
petition of foreign imports into United Kingdom market. (4) Many of 
India’s exports to. United Kingdom suffer from keen competition from 
the British Empire countries and preference on these can only be useful 
in averting a possible danger and not in accomplishing some fresh and 
solid advantage. (5) Further, a large percentage of the British market 
is already captured by some Indian commodities and preference cannot 
be of any avail to such items in India’s exports. 

If one bears these ideas in mind it can be easily seen that only a 
few items in India’s exports to United Kingdom normally require any 
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special treatment. Especially when United Kingdom and other Euro¬ 
pean coxmtries are engaged in huge armament programmes the need in 
those countries for Indian raw materials must be really great. It is evi¬ 
dent therefore that as war clouds gather thick in Europe the necessity 
of safeguarding and cultivating external markets for India’s raw materi¬ 
als can only be less. This is an important bargaining point in India’s 
favour which was overlooked. 

Some important articles examined. From the point of view of the 
above facts what do we find when we examine the concessions granted 
to India? The Commerce Member insisted that whatever preferences 
under the Ottawa Pact are retained, wherever unscheduled items are 
brought over to the scheduled list India has gained. No doubt some 
exports, e.g. goat-skins and chrome leather, have to be thankful to the 
Agreement but the fact remains that the advantage secured is only 
based on an implied threat by United Kingdom that duties on them may 
be raised at her will and as she likes. Actually the advantage accruing 
to India from this kind of concession is very little. 

Now, a few important articles may be examined in the light of the 
present Pact. 

Chrome leather has enjoyed the full benefit of exemption from a 
30% duty levied upon the imports from foreign countries into Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom markets. The new Pact secures the continuation of this 
advantage but guarantees only to the extent that the duty on foreign 
leather will not be reduced lower than 15%. No one can say that fresh 
gains have been secured here. 

Regarding goat skins it can be found that since 1932-33 the British 
market has been favoiurably expanding. From 49 lakhs the value of 
India exports has risen to 95 lakhs in 1937-38. The safe-guarding of 
the United Kingdom market may be reckoned as an advantage to India’s 
credit. 

Tea accounts for 21 crores of India’s exports to United Kingdom 
in 1937-38. Under the International Tea Restriction scheme export 
quotas were fixed (in 1933) for India, Ceylon and the Netherlands. 
Even if India is not given the preference of 2d. per lb. it will be the 
British people who suffer in consequence. Further, since the tea in¬ 
terests in India are predominantly British United Kingdom cannot 
be interested in cancelling the preferential treatment accorded. Pre¬ 
ference for tea is therefore not a special achievement scored by India’s 
bargainers. 

Pig-iron enjoys free entry in United Kingdom. Since it is the most 
important raw material for the armament industries Britain would never. 
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choose to levy duties on it. It is clear therefore that free entry for pig 
iron is as much an advantage to United Kingdom as it is for India. 

In groundnuts, United Kingdom has been an expanding market in 
the recent past. British Empire countries are India’s chief competi¬ 
tors and yet India’s share in United Kingdom’s groundnut imports has 
increased from 63% in 1936 to 80% in 1938. In 1935 India exported only 
90,000 tons. The figures for the subsequent years are as follows: 
110,000; 138,000; 253,000. This shows that under the operation of the 
Ottawa Pact United Kingdom has become a valuable market and the 
retention of preference is of substantial value. The withdrawal of the 
drawback on groundnut oil strengthens the concession obtained. 

Linseed is another instance where India has scored an advantage. 
Since 1932 our linseed has made much headway in the British market. 
That Argentine has fallen back is clearly shown by the fact that from 
April 1938 to February 1939 United Kingdom has imported 251,000 tons 
of linseed from India while Argentine could send only 12,000. The 
gain is undoubtedly important for linseed. 

Regarding jute manufactures the existing duty of 15% on cordage, 
cables, ropes and twine and 20% on sacks and bags are retained. In 
view of the persistent clamour from the Dundee manufacturers the 
retention of the existing status itself constitutes an advantage. 

In 1932 Indian woollen carpets and rugs were allowed to enter the 
United Kingdom market free while the prevailing duty was 10%. In 
1934 the duties were raised to 4/6d. on a square yard on hand knitted 
carpets while 20% ad valorem duty was imposed on others. The new 
Pact allows the 1934 modification to exist and to continue. India’s 
chief competitors in carpets and rugs are Iran, Turkey, China and 
Belgium. It is possible to argue that the prices of Indian products are 
so high over those of other products that a 20% preference cannot 
operate in India’s favour and that fashion and taste determine the pros¬ 
pects of carpets and rugs and not mere changes in the tariff. But since 
competition is getting very keen in the item the real potential value 
of a 20% cannot be neglected. 

For tobacco,. United Kingdom is the single largest market and in 
recent years the market was rapidly growing. India’s exports of tobacco 
since 1935-36 are as follows : — 

1935- 36 .. 11,700,000 lbs. 

1936- 37 .. 13,200,000 lbs. 

1937- 38 .. 41,700,000 lbs. 

While the great importance of the United Kingdom market is to 
be recognised it should be remembered that tobacco from Empire and 
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non-Empire countries have also made much headway in the United 
Kingdom. Yet in view of Empire competition and the growth of 
United Kingdom market the retention of concession is a gain for India. 

The existing preference on Indian rice, i.e.. Id. i>er pound, has been 
reduced to %d. a pound. India’s exports of rice to United Kingdom is 
not considerable and after the separation of Burma, India’s concern in 
rice export to United Kingdom is less. Indian rice which is sent to 
United Kingdom is of superior quality and it has an established place 
in that market. Therefore the decrease in the preference might not 
disturb India’s position. 

India is not a wheat exporting country, and in view of the enormous 
production in the world and accumulation of stocks India cannot even 
hope to become a wheat exporting country. The abolition of prefe¬ 
rence on w’heat, in order to facilitate a trade agreement between United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, cannot affect us adversely. 

Raw Cotton .—^The Pact gives concession to the British textiles in 
Indian market in the form of reduction of import duties in return for 
a guarantee by United Kingdom that she would take not less than 
450,000 bales of India cotton. Provision is made for exporting 500,000 
bales in the year ending December 1939, 550,000 bales in the year ending 
31st December 1940 and 600,000 bales for every subsequent year. 
Penalties are attached if United Kingdom failed to take the required 
quantity of cotton. The Pact empowers India to raise the duties on 
British piecegoods if United Kingdom failed to purchase the stipulated 
quantity of cotton. If United Kingdom takes more than the specified 
quantity she gets a reward by way of reduction of duties. 

The crux of the present agreement is undoubtedly the link between 
the export of raw cotton and the import of British piecegoods into India 
on the basis of sliding scales and quotas. That Indian cotton requires 
a guaranteed market is unquestionable. In view of the fall in the 
off-take of our cotton by Japan It is indeed necessary to secure a safe 
market in United Kingdom. But the present agreement has actually 
secured very little to the cotton growers. According to the note sub¬ 
mitted by the unofficial advisers and also according to the calculation 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, United Kingdom can easily 
take 6% lakhs to 10 lakhs of bales per year while the Pact stipulates 
of United Kingdom, only 400,000 bales which is less than the average 
off-take by United Kingdom for the past three years. Further there 
is no provision for the disposal of that variety of Indian cotton which 
really required a good market, viz., Bengal, Oomras, Berars, etc. The 
quality that United Kingdom agrees to take under the present arrange¬ 
ment requires no special guarantee and can find a favourable market any- 
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where in the world. The anxiety to find markets for Oomras, etc., 
still remains to be faced. 

Taking India’s exports as a whole, the value of preferential items 
is nearly 42 crores. Of this nearly 32 crores worth of exports do not 
require any special treatment in United Kingdom. At best only an 
insurance value can be claimed for them. The items which can be 
said to have benefited by the present pact are: Groundnut, the seeds 
group, chrome leather, tobacco, woollen carpets and rugs. 

The value of the exports in benefited items can only be about 9 
crores. 


II. CONCESSIONS TO UNITED KINGDOM. 

Turning to the concession given to United Kingdom, one should 
remember that the unofficial advisers rightly laid down certain funda¬ 
mental principles to be adhered to in the conclusion of any trade agree¬ 
ment with United Kingdom. They are as follows: — (1) The Pact 
should not jeopardise any of India’s domestic interests; (2) The 

preferences granted should be consistent with Indian tariff policy; 
(3) The Agreement should not injure India’s trade relations 
with foreign countries; (4) The revenue of the Government of India 
should be properly safeguarded. 

Since India is under no restriction to keep the import duties at 
their present level the concessions granted to United Kingdom cannot 
be operating against India’s revenues. We must see how far the other 
principles have been remembered by the framers of the Pact. 

Textiles ,—^The Pact calls upon the Indian Textile Industry to sacri¬ 
fice its growth by guaranteeing a minimum market in India for British 
piecegoods in return for a minimum market in United Kingdom for 
India’s cotton. It should be noted however, that while the concession 
granted to raw cotton falls far below the legitimate demands of India, 
the benefits given away to United Kingdom are very great. The reduc¬ 
tion of import duties to 17%% ad valorem on printed goods, 15% on 
grey goods and 15% on other goods is indeed a heavy blow to Indian 
aspirations, and is not in any way compensated for by other advantages 
accruing to Indian agriculture. In 1936 the prevailing import duty 
on British piecegoods was 25%. It was then reduced to 20%. The 
present pact puts it at 15%. If the lowering of duties failed to help 
United Kingdom in capturing the guaranteed portion- of the Indian 
market a further reduction of 2%% is also promised. And hence the 
duty may come even to 12%%. 'Rius within a brief period of three 
years the protection granted to Indian cotton industry is sought to be 
nullified by drastic reduction of import duties. While, on the one 
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hand, the minimiun raw cotton to be taken by United Kingdom is fixed 
mu<di lower than the average for the past three years, the mi n i mum 
yardage granted to Britain is nearly 150 to 225 million yards more than 
the present imports. Recently United Kingdom has been fast losing 
the Indian market in textiles and so the high level of yardage allowed 
to United Kingdom, especially in the absence of an enquiry by the Tariff 
Board, implies a serious menace to Indian cotton manufacture. Fur¬ 
ther, Indian mills have also been engaged in the manufacture of those 
varieties of cloth where the competition from United Kingdom is keen. 
The present Pact closes the door against the expansion of manufacture 
of superior cloth in India. 

Injustice to Japan .—^If the link of raw cotton with piecegoods 
imports incorporated in the Agreement is compared to the off-take 
of our cotton by Japan and our consumption of Japanese textiles it is 
seen very clearly that Japan is made to take nearly thrice as much of 
our cotton as United Kingdom for a given yardage of cotton manufac¬ 
tures allowed into our market. This injustice in our treatment of Japan 
will displease her and troubles may arise when the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement comes to be renewed or modified. 

Non-Textile Groups .—^A 714% preference is granted to British 
motor cars and accessories, motor cycles, chassis of omni-buses, motor 
vans and lorries. A 10% preference is given to certain classes of 
fTiomipjis , drugs and medicines, cement, paints, colours, woollen carpets 
and rugs, shawls, iron and steel barbed wire, copper manufactures, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, electric appliances, wireless reception 
instruments, cycles, scientific and surgical instruments, loud-speakers and 
amplifiers, etc. A preference of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per gallon is allowed on 
drugs and medicines containing spirit. 

Though the number of heads under preferential list has been reduced 
considerably the position is still unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
Tpdian industrial aspirations. Preferences are withdrawn with regard 
to hardware, aluminium, brass, bronze, zinc, and other non-ferrous metals 
except copper, rubber manufactures, provisions, paper, stationery, some 
electrical appliances, some items under iron and steel, etc. The with¬ 
drawal of preferences for the above leaves room for Indian industries to 
grow and thrive. But the preferences given to British chemicals, 
paints, cement, iron and steel, drugs and medicines are bound to mili¬ 
tate against the already advancing Indian industries. 

Regarding the effect of the Pact on India’s trade relations with 
non-Empire countries, it can be said that greater bargaining power is 
secured than was allowed by the Ottawa Agreement. Now. only 12% 
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of the total imports come into the preferential field and the rest may 
be used for the conclusion of bi-lateral trade agreements with foreign 
countries. In machinery, hardware, iron and steel and paper India 
can give room for Germany while France may be negotiated with by 
giving room for her wine and spirits. The Pact allows a trade agree¬ 
ment with Ceylon and safeguards India’s trade with the British 
colonies, protectorates, etc., though these are comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. 

Another advantage worth mentioning is that the supplementary 
Agreement to the Ottawa Pact concluded in 1935 which laid down a 
number of restrictions on India’s fiscal freedom is now cancelled. Here¬ 
after British manufacturers cannot claim the right to appear before 
the Indian Tariff Board and demand a hearing. 

CONCLUSION 

It is never easy in a Trade Pact to balance the value of the bene¬ 
fit accruing to the two sides concerned. A policy of give and take has 
to be pursued with patience and wisdom. The present Agreement 
concedes enormously to British textiles and in return secures gain in 
the non-textile group of our imports. The Government’s claim that Indian 
exports have gained phenominally is obviously exaggerated. In fact, 
for a debtor country like India a trade agreement with a creditor like 
the United Kingdom must procure a minimum favourable balance in 
merchandise trade. The present Agreement is not calculated to obtain 
the required favourable balance with United Kingdom. The real gain 
reaped by her is much greater than what is suggested by the lowering 
of import duties on textiles because she enjoys exclusive privileges in 
Indian economy while India has no such advantages in United King¬ 
dom. The invisible exports of United Kingdom to India by way of 
banking, insurance and shipping services are operating in United King¬ 
dom’s favour. The crying needs of India’s shipping, banking and insur¬ 
ance interests are not met in the present Pact. 

But whatever the advantages or the handicaps arising out of the 
new Pact it should be admitted that the present Pact is an improvement 
on the one it replaces. The Commerce Member has done his best under 
the limitations of India’s constitutional position. If one has to choose 
between accepting this agreement and allowing the Ottawa Pact to 
continue for further years to come the choice is simple. Things may 
be bad to-day but they were worse yesterday. This the chief merit 
and justification of the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939. 
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Chapter IV. 


ACHYUTAPPA NAYAKA (A.D. 1560, A.D. 1614) 

Achyutappa Nayaka,^ the son of Sevappa Nayaka, ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1580 on the death of his father. But his early connec¬ 
tion with the administration of the kingdom and his joint rule as co¬ 
regent with his father which must have started, at least, from A.D. 1560 
are best seen in his epigraphs; and the literary evidence records that he 
was appointed as Yuvaraja by his father in the latter part of his rule. He 
seems to have been named after Achyutaraya, the Vijayanagara emperor, 
by Sevappa, in gratitude to the Raya who was responsible far 
the foundation of the Tanjore Nayak line. Achyutappa Nayaka was 
also known as Chinna Seva Achyuta- and Sevappa Achyuta.^ His 
queen was also called Murtimamba. He had for his minister the 
famous Govinda Dikshita who had been appointed to that high office by 
his father in his last years. Govinda Dikshita played a prominent part 
in the administration of the country during the reigns of both Achyu¬ 
tappa and his son; and it may be said that his achievement was similar 
in character and effect to that of Madhava Vidyaranya, in shaping and 
laying the foundations of the internal and foreign policies of the Tanjore 
Nayaks. 

Achyutappa Nayaka had a long reign of fifty-three years including 
the period of his joint rule with his father which lasted for about 
twenty years. In his last days, following the foot-steps of his father, 
he also abdicated the throne in favour of his son; but this time the 
abdication and retirement were largely due to the advice of his minis¬ 
ter. Achyutappa was a powerful ruler endowed with a keen intellect 
and a faculty for quick decision. He was ably assisted in his adminis¬ 
trative work by his minister who was equally noted for his deep 
learning, wise diplomacy and statesmanship. If Achyutappa was a past- 
master in the art of warfare and in the use of weapons (sastra) his great 
minister was equally so in his knowledge of the ^tras and when the 


1. The inscriptions call him Achyutappa Nayaka with the epithet Ayya added 
to it, while the literary evidence refer to him as Achyuta. 

2. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto III, SI. 38. 

3. 425 of 1928. 
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former won a name by his success in wars, the latter attained renown 
by his performance of sacrifices.^ 

The Nayak was deeply religious; and the Sangita Sudhd says that 
even from his boyhood he had been a great devotee of Lord Ranganatha; 
and he had become the ruler even in his youth.^ However, this single- 
hearted devotion to Ranganatha did not deter him from extending a 
liberal measure of his patronage to other creeds; and his numerous 
gifts made to Siva and Visnu temples and to the Madhwa teacher, 
Vijayindra Tirtha, are remarkable instances of the catholicity of his 
religious outlook and his broadmindedness. 

Achyutappa’s reign was not one of continued peace, as his later 
years were marked by internal troubles and by wars with his neighbours 
and foreigners. The Sdhityaratndkara and the Raghundthdhhyxidayam 
refer indirectly to his wars against the Muhammadans and the Portu¬ 
guese which he waged on behalf of his overlord, Venkatapati Raya 
(1584-1614), and the chief of Jaffna respectively.® His epigraphs do 
not throw much light on his military achievements; but his reign on the 
whole seems to have been an eventful one. Achyutappa came to the 
throne when there prevailed peace and calm around, but abdicated at a 
critical time, when the land became involved in the throes of the great 
war of succession to the imperial throne, that broke out on the death 
of Venkatapati Raya. 

Achyutappa continued the loyal policy of Sevappa Nayaka and 
maintained an attitude of unflinching loyalty to and co-operation with 
the Vijayanagara Emperors, viz,, Sadasivaraya, Tirumalaraya and his 
successors Sriranga and Venkatapati Raya."^ And it was this staunch 


4. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjalu Charitamu, edited by Mr. V. Prabhakara 
Sastri, Vavilla Press. In the Introduction it is said 

^ Prpt =? II 

Achyutappa the king, and Govinda Dikshita the first and the last names of 
Trinama, i,e., Achuta, Ananta and Govinda were noted for their knowledge of the 
sastra and the ^tras. 

5. Sangita Sudhd, Introduction by Govinda Dikshita. 


6 . 


74. 


#Tr#rrftr?r5WTr: il 

Raghundthdhhyudayam, VII, SI. 49 and 50; Sdhityaratndkara, VII, SI. 68- 



7. 567 of 1902 dated 1567 A.D. and coming from Tiruvannamalai records a 
gift made by Achyutappa Nayaka in the reign of Sadasivaraya. 
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loyalty of Achyutappa towards his suzerains and his active co-operation 
with them in their wars that were responsible for the future hatred, 
enmity and warfare between Tanjore and Madura. He was mainly 
responsible for thwarting the schemes of the disloyal Madura 
and Gingee Nayaks and preventing their combination against the 
Raya. But for Achyutappa Nayak’s hearty co-operation with Venka- 
tapati Raya in the latter’s war with Madura, while he was the viceroy 
of the South under Srirangaraya, the southern viceroyalty would have 
broken away altogether from the Vijayanagara overlordship. 
Achutappa was the mainstay of the integrity of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire in the south; and the Raya largely relied upon 
the resources of the Tanjore Nayak for help at times of need. After 
the battle of Talikota (Rakhastagdi) in A.D. 1565 which shattered the 
strength of the Hindu Empire, the southern feudatories took advantage 
of the crisis to aim at independence, withdrew their allegiance and 
withheld their tribute.^ However epoch-making the battle of 
Talikota was, it did not mark the end of the empire as assumed by 
Mr. Sewell and others, but indicated only the beginning of a long 
process of decline. It took roughly another fifty years for the empire 
to be totally disintegrated ; and in this period of decay sporadic attempts 
were made by the Rayas to recover their lost dominion and prestige 
and also to check the steady Muhammadan advance into South India. 
The Raichur Doab was no more the bone of contention between the 
Muhammadan and Hindu powers and the scene of action now shifted 
to the territories lying immediately to the north of the Norih Pennar 
river.^ The success of the Hindus in this period was mainly due to 
the exertions of Venkatapati Raya I. In the extreme south, however, 
the battle of Talikota encouraged the Nayaks to entertain ideas of 
independence. Tanjore alone remained firm and unflinching in her 
loyal attitude throughout this period and she contributed in a large 
measure to the military successes of Venkatapati Raya. What Venka¬ 
tapati Raya did to the cause of the Vijayanagara Empire in the north, 
that Achyutappa did in the south, in maintaining the unity and supre¬ 
macy of that Empire. Both Venkatapati and Achyutappa ruled at a 
critical time and contributed to the maintenance of the strength of the 
empire, postponing the days of its disruption and the spread of Muham- 


8. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar, ‘T/ie Naijaks o/ Madura/' Introduction. 

9. The Climacteric of Talikota by Prof. R. Sathianatha Aiyar, Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. VI (1927). The Muhammadan authorities support the 
view that the post-Talikdta history of Vijayanagar for half a century was not 
fundamentally different from its history before 1565. 
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madan dominance into the south. In all these wars, Achyutappa had 
the co-operation of his able minister, Govinda Dikshita; and in his later 
struggles he had also the willing assistance of his illustrious son, Raghu- 
natha Nayaka. 

Achyutappa Nayaka’s early years of rule did not witness any Impe¬ 
rial expedition to the southward, nor the superimposition of a viceroy 
like Ramaraja Vithaladeva Maharaya. Since the Raya was intensively 
engaged with the Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golkonda, the 
South was practically left without any serious intervention till the 
appointment of Venkatapati Raya as its Viceroy by Srirangaraya. 

Venkatapati had his capital at Chandragiri. In the north, Sri¬ 
rangaraya was carrying on the struggle for Hindu independence against 
great odds from Penukonda (the Ghanagiri of the epigraphs), which 
had then become the capital. The powerful viceroy of Madura, it 
appears, did not send any help to the Emperor; and evidence is not 
wanting to prove his attempts at independence following the siege of 
Penukonda by the Muhammadan armies in A.D. 1579.^® 

It was the Adil Shah that first marched against Penukonda and 
blockaded it for three months in 1577. He was then forced to retire 
from the siege, though the Raya himself had retreated for safety to 
Chandragiri. In 1579 he advanced for a second time against Penu¬ 
konda and began its siege. But he failed owing to a combination of 
the armies of Sriranga and Golkonda.^^ Tanjore’s part in this imperial 
struggle is not known in detail; and in the absence of any contradictory 
evidence, we can safely conclude that her moral support at least was 
extended to the Raya at the time. 

Achyutappa Nayaka had no difficulties to encounter so long as his 
father was alive. The first important event of his independent rule 


10. The Climacteric of Talikoia. This was the second time when Penukonda 
was besieged by the IMuhammadans. The first took place in 1577 ; and the third 
in 1587.—Ed. 

11. The Raya had deputed an envoy with magnificent presents to the Kutb 
Shah, soliciting his aid against their common enemy’; and it had always been 
“an understood principle with the Mahomedan Kings of the Deccan, not to invade 
the Beejanugger territories without the general consort of the whole.” The Kutb 
Shah sent a general to skirmish and plunder the borders of the Bijapur territory 
and himself moved to the southward to the support of the Raya: “Their junction 
induced Ally Adil Shah to raise the siege of Beejanugger (Penukonda) and return 
to Bijapur.” (Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. Ill, p. 435). 
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was the part, which he played in the war of Venkatapati Raya ^2 
battle of Vallamprakara (the modern Vallam near Tanjore) against 
the Madura ruler, Virappa Nayaka (1572-1595). However, none of the 
records of Achyutappa Nayaka nor the literary evidence of the Raghu- 
nathabhyudayam and the Sahityarat'tiakara, refer to this important war 
except the Pudukottai (Srivilliputtur, Ramnad District) plates of Ati- 
virarama Srivallabha and his cousin Varatungarama.^^ The omis¬ 
sion of this important battle in the Tanjore literature was 
perhaps due to the fact that both the Raghunathabhyudayam and the 
SdhityaratKidkara which give an account of the Tanjore Nayaks, were 
written during the reign of Raghunatha only and in obvious praise of 
his victorious wars.^^ Moreover, Tanjore’s part in this war was not 
due to any hatred or personal grudge between her and the Madura 
ruler, Virappa Nayaka, but was only necessitated by the fact, that 
Tanjore being loyal to the Raya, she had to assist her imperial overlord 
in the latter’s war upon another disloyal feudatory. And Tanjore could 
not but join Venkatapati I against Madura, as her own dominions were 
imperilled, and the battle at Vallam suggests the possibility of the 
Madura Nayak’s attempts made to get possession of that place, as it 
was of strategic importance to Tanjore. The causes for this imperial 
invasion under Venkatapati Raya are not known; but it may be opined 
that Virappa Nayaka’s victories over the Mabalivanadiraya chieftains 
of the extreme south, which might have excited in him a desire for 
independence, and his consequent refusal to pay the usual tribute to 
the Emperor Srlrangaraya consequent on the siege of Penukonda by the 
Bijapurians in A.D. 1579, were sufliciont causes for the Raya’s 
attempt to restore his authority over the soulh.^® Virappa Nayaka’s 
epigraphs point to his early subordination to Srlrangaraya only till the 
year A.D. 1578^® and his inscriptions upto the year A.D. 1586 do 


12. Venkatapati Raya I is called the II by some on the ground that Achyuta 
raya’s son also was called Venkntadri. But others call him the I, since he was the 
first man of that name to assume the crown of the Empire and to have ruled as 
emperor. 

13. 7 of Appendix A, 1906. Report on South Indian Epigraphy and The 
Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. I, pp. 61-68. 

14. Both Ramabhadramba and Yagnanarayana Dikshita were concerned in 
extolling the qualities and achievements of Raghunatha Nayaka who was their hero. 
However, a passing and indirect reference to the help rendered by Achyutappa is 
made by Ramabhadramba when she speaks of Tanjore’s early help to Venkatapati 
Raya, (Canto VII, SI. 49). 

15. The Nayaks of Madura, pp. 78-79 and foot notes No. 100 and 103. Also 
The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, pp. 285-6. 

16. 663 of 1916. 
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not refer to his recognition of any overlord at all, as they were issued 
in his own name.^'^ Also, the battle itself being fought on the out¬ 
skirts of the kingdom of Madura, suggests the open insubordination 
on the part of Madura Nayak and his consequent attack upon Tanjore. 

The Pudukottai plates, dated Saka 1505, and the cyclic year 
Subhanu, corresponding to A.D. 1583, refer to a gift of villages made 
by Ativirarama Srivallabha and Varatungarama at the request of one 
Tirumala Nayaka, an agent of Virappa Nayaka, after obtaining the 
latter’s permission.^® Towards the end, the plates contain a reference 
to Tirumala Nayaka’s achievements of killing a Basavaraja, a former 
refugee of his, and of his capturing the horses and elephants that fought 
on the battle field of Vallamprak^a. In this war the armies of Ven- 
katapati, Viraraja and Achyutaraja are mentioned, and Venkatapati 
must undoubtedly refer to Venkatapati Raya since, in the preceding 
lines, the great Aliya Ramaraja, the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar under 
Sadasivaraya, and who had died on the battle-field of Talikota is 
mentioned. Besides, there was no other person called Venkatapati 
except this member, who had then been appointed by Tirumalaraya as 
the viceroy of the south. His contemporaries were Virappa Nayaka 
of Madura and Achyutappa Nayaka of Tanjore and the mention of 
these two, lend support to the assumption that the reference is to Ven¬ 
katapati and to his victory over the Madura Nayaka. Tlie validity of 
the plates has been questioned by some on the ground that, in A.D. 1583 
—the date of the plates under reference—^there was no Venkatapati Raya 
on the Vijayanagar throne as his accession took place only in A.D. 1586. 
This argument is untenable since we find Venkatapati Raya ruling from 
Chandragiri as the viceroy of the south in A.D. 1583, and the Pudukottai 
Plates themselves contain references to this fact, when they call Aliya 
Ramaraja of Talikota fame, as Emperor and Venkatapati by his simple 
name alone without any royal attribute.^® This ordinary reference to 


17. Absence of the name of overlords in the epigraphs of subordinates cannot 
be taken ipso facto to mean the independence of the latter. For instance the Tanjore 
epigraphs of Raghunatha Nayaka and his successor Vijayaraghava do not mention 
their overlords. But at the same time Tanjore’s loyalty cannot be doubted as inter¬ 
nal and external evidence are agreed on this point. 

18. The Pudukottai plates: T. A. S. Vol. I. Virappa is called ‘Virappa Kshoni- 
pala* here. Tirumala Nayaka calls himself as the right hand of Virappa. Verses 
65 to 68. 

19. The verses have Turn'S!??^ etc., and 


etc. 
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Venkatapati shows that at the time of Vallam battle, he was not the 
Emperor, but only a viceroy. 

Since the plates^® are dated in the beginning of (Chitrai) April 
A.D. 1583, the events referred to, must have happened in the previous 
cyclic year Chitrabanu, z.e., in the beginning of the year A.D. 1583. 
Tlie record referring to the death of one Basavaraja, who was perhaps a 
commander of Venkatapati, says that in that battle of Vallamprakara, 
the armies of Viraraja were destroyed, while those of Achyutappa 
Nayaka (Achyuta Dharanipati) fled from the field out of fear. Natur¬ 
ally the question would arise as to why Achyutappa’s army should have 
taken to its heels while there was present, on the field of battle, Venkata¬ 
pati, the victor. This is explained in the succeeding linos of the verse 164 
which refer to Tirumala Nayaka’s capture of the horses and elephants. 
The plates suggest that both Virappa Nayaka and Tirumala 
Nayaka were engaged in the battle and the latter must have 


20. The Pudukottai Plates are dated Saka 1.505 (Subhanu, Chitrai). See Madras 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1906, p. 54. 1909, p. 84. 1910, p. 91. 1912, p. 66. 
The Nayaks oj Madura, pp. 101-2 and footnote on p. 101. The Pandyan Kingdom 
by Prof. K. A, Nilakan+a Sastri, p. 251. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara by 
H. Heras, pp. 285-6. The plates contain some discrepancies. Verses 19 and 20 
say that Srivallabha was crowned after the death of his brother Ativirarama and 
V. 42 mentions that the gift was made in the 21st year of Ativirarama Srivallaba 
which corresponded to Saka 1503. Ativirarama is identified with Ativirarama Sri¬ 
vallabha of the Tenkasi Inscriptions which give him A.D. 1561 for his accession. 
But in A. D. 1583 there was no Varatungarama, his cousin as his acces¬ 
sion took place in A.D. 1586. Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar, Nayaks of 
Madura, p. 101, says that these plates must belong to Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka I (1603-1623) and not to Virappa Nayaka (1572-1595) as the latter con¬ 
tinued the policy of subordination and loyalty towards the Vijayanagara emperers 

.’ On page 81, he says in connection with Virappa’s supremacy over the 

Tenkasi Pandyas, ‘If the Pudukkottai Plates of Sri Vallabha were issued in 1583, 
his relation towards the Pandyas as overlord is clear.’ But he is inclined to assign 
the plates to Muthu Virappa Nayaka when he says (page 101) ‘Perhaps the expres¬ 
sion armies of Vira Raja and Achyuta Raja’ were loosely used for the forces of 
the loyalist party and of Raghunatha Nayaka. ‘ If the date (1583) is correct it is 
difficult to explain such a combination of contending parties in 1583 or before. Thus 
he would take the Vallam battle to refer to the Toppur engagement, in which the 
loyalists fought against Jaggaraya and the Madura ruler. However, casting doubt 
on the date of the Plates, ho has assigned them to the reign of Virappa Nayaka, 
p. 344, No. 76. That the battle of Toppur is distinctly different from the Vallam 
battle is proved by the literary and internal evidence and Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s 
view that ‘it is clear from this that the battle of Vallamprakara referred to in 
the Pudukottai plates (of date 1582-3) cannot be taken to refer to flie battle of 
Toppur* (p. 102, Note) will hold good until it is proved to the contrary by future 
research. 
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put up a strong and valiant fight. When Virappa’s army was com¬ 
pletely destroyed and when victory was won by Venkatapati, the Tan- 
jore army must have retreated instead of advancing upon the enemy that 
might have escaped the disaster, and Tirumala Nayaka would have taken 
possession of the horses left behind. Otherwise, the flight of the Tanjore 
forces will mean that they must have also opposed Venkatapati along 
with Madura. For such an interpretation there is nothing to support 
even in tlie traditional accounts. 

These foregoing facts show that there was a battle at Vallamprakara 
in which Venkatapati and the Tanjore Nayaka took part against Virappa 
Nayaka, whom they defeated in the end. Thus the earliest attempt at 
independence on the part of the Madura Nayak was nipped in the bud 
with the hearty co-operation and timely help rendered by the loyal 
Tanjore ruler, Achyutappa Nayaka, but for whom, it may be sa^d that 
the south would have had a different history in the 17th century. Per¬ 
haps it was to this timely help of Achyutappa, reference has been made 
in the work of Ramabhadramba.^i Achyutappa continued the same 
loyalty and co-operated with Venkatapati in all his wars waged against 
Madura. It appears that Venkatapati had to teach the recalcitrant 
Nayak of Madura the salutary lesson of subordination and allegiance at 
least on two occasions,22 The exact nature of the part played by Tanjore 


21. Raghuvuthabhyudayarriy cited before. Canto VII, SI. 49. 

II 

This verse is addressed to Achyutappa Nayaka by Venkatapati. 

22. Prof. Sathiayanatha Aiyar (The Naydks of Madura) says that there is noth¬ 
ing to doubt regarding the loyalty of Virappa Nayaka and his successors till the 
accession of Muthu Virappa Nayaka in A.D. 1609 and all the Vijayanagara wars 
must have happened in his reign i.e., 1609-1623. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says that there 
were two more Vijayanagara invasions upon Madura besides the Vallam campaign 
in the reign of Venkatapati and in one of them, Venkatapati himself took the com¬ 
mand in person. (Sources of Vijayanagar History, Introduction, p. 19 and Chikka- 
devardya Vamsdvali of Tirumalaraya, p. 302 and Sources, 248). According to him 
the second campaign was led by himself. (The Nayaks of Madura, Introduction, 
p. 17). He would place the victory of Matla Ananta mentioned in the Sidhout In¬ 
scription dated A.D. 1605 either in A.D. 1583 or a little later (Sources p. 248 and 
foot note 2). Father Heras discountenances the value of the Chikkadevaraya 
Vamsdvali and says that there were three invasions of Venkatapati, (1) Before 1595 
(2) about 1599 when Venkata marched personally and another (3) about 1610 
when Matla Ananta defeated the Madura ruler. Father Heras quotes evidence from 
the letters of Anquetil du Perron, Father Du Jarric, Father Pimenta, Father Vico 
and Father Laerzio. (Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, Chapter XVII). 
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on these occasions is not known for certain, but there can possibly be 
no doubt as regards Achyutappa Nayaka’s co-operation with the 
imperial forces. And this co-operation developed the germs 
of mutual distrust and hostility, growing between Tanjore and Madura; 
and evidently the latter was looking out for an opportunity to 
wreak vengeance upon Tanjore. But Virappa Nayaka could not effect 
any harm to his rival, so long as there was Venkatapati Raya to take up 
her cause. And so, even the second attempt made by Virappa in his 
last days {circa 1595) proved fruitless.^^ These two defeats sustained 
by Virappa had their natural consequences and for about a decade fol¬ 
lowing his death, there occurred no open hostilities between Madura 
and Tanjore. Krishnappa Nayaka II (1595-1601) the successor of Virappa. 
and Muthu Krishnappa Nayaka (1601-1609) of Madura remained loyal 
to the empire; and besides, they had their own troubles in the Travan- 
core and Marava countries respectively; and the reorganisation of the 
Marava country under the Setupatis was made by Muthu Krishnappa 
Nayaka after bringing that territory to subjection and allegiance. Since 
troubles nearer home demanded their continued attention, it was not 
possible for the Madura Nayaks to indulge in hostile manifestations 
against Tanjore and the Empire. Two Jesuit letters, dated A.D. 1606 
and A.D. 1608, refer to Muthu Krishnappa Nayaka^s loyalty to the Em¬ 
pire and to his remittance of the usual tribute 

Muthu Virappa Nayaka, the son and successor of Muthu Krishnappa 
Nayaka, was the first ruler to exhibit his hostility towards Tanjore openly. 
He was a powerful rulerand he was the forerunner of Tirumala 
Nayaka in his policy of defying the imperial suzerain. He also appears 
to have pursued the aggressive policy of independence right from the 
beginning, since a Jesuit letter dated 25th November lOlP^ refers to a 
war which he waged with Tanjore. The letter says that Father Alberto 
Laerzio, in his tour on an inspection of the missionary centres of the 


23. Father Heras (Aravidu Dynasty of Vijoyanagar, p. 342) says that this 
war was the result of Virappa Nayaka’s refusal to pay the tribute as mentioned 
by Anquetil du Perron. 

24. The Aravidu Dynasty, p. 358. ‘Moreover in September, 1604, Venks'.a n 
received in audience a special envoy of the Nayak of Madura, as a Jesuit letter of 
the year 1906 (mistake for 1606) tells us.’ The letter of Father Coutinho dated 
October 11th, 1608 refers to the tribute paid by both Madura and Tanjore. 

25. Father Vico’s letter speaks of him as the powerful prince of tho country. 
Bertrand: La Mission, Vol. 11, 254, quoted in the Nayaks of Madura, p. 111. 

26. Bertrand: La Mission du Madure II, p. 108. Letter from Father A. Laerzio 
to Father C. Aquaviva, Cochin, December 25th A.D, 1611. Also Fa’ther Hera% 
p. 361. 
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land, was at San Thome on the 22nd September 1611. When he was 
about to leave that place, the letter says that he was prevented from go¬ 
ing, the reason being that there was a war then raging between the 
Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore. Since the letter is dated the 25th of 
November 1611, it is probable that the war also must have come to an 
end sometime earlier, as otherwise, it is difficult to explain how he could 
have reached Cochin in full safety. We have no other evidence to refer 
to this war, in which Tanjore was directly involved. Neither the causes 
nor the results of this war are noticed or indicated in any of the Tanjore 
literature. Father Heras suggests, on the evidence of two Jesuit letters, 
that Achyutappa Nayaka’s help to the Emperor in the previous year, i.e., 
A.D. 1610, against Madura must have been the cause for this feud bet¬ 
ween the two houses.^'^ He thus notes the significance of this war: —“We 


27. Father Heras says that Venkatapati’s last war upon Madura took place in 
A.D. 1610 when Matla Ananta might have held the supreme command, (Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 360) as the latter is called ‘the conqueror of the terri¬ 
tory called Panchapandya, i.e., the kingdom of Madura in an Inscription dated 
A.D. 1612-13 (Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty): Inscriptions of the Nellore Dis^ 
trict: Vol. I, p. 246). From the Sidhout Inscription of Matla Ananta, (Sovrces), we 
know that his victory over the Nayak of Madura must have happened sometime 
earlier than A.D. 1605 the date of the epigraph. And so this inscription dated A.D. 
1612-13, on which reliance is made by Father Heras must also refer to the same 
battle fought sometime before A.D. 1605 as there is no evidence to prove another 
war upon Madura by Venkatapati Raya in his last days. . Moreover even the evi¬ 
dence contained in the Jesuit letters on which Father Heras bases his views, is not 
definite and conclusive if careful attention is bestowed upon their general meaning. 
Father Heras places two letters as evidence in support of a war in A.D. 1610. One 
of the letters written by Robert de Nobili is dated 12th December, A.D. 1610 
(Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 361) and it says ‘A certain notable Pandara 
said to one of my Christians these last days that the coming of the king of Bisnage 
was the destruction of the Naiche, just as my stay in this country was the des¬ 
truction of the Pandaras.’ Father Heras says that ‘the saying referred to in his 
letter proves evidently both that the war was over at the end of the same year, 
and that its result was satisfactory to the Vijayanagara Emperor,* and in support 
of this he quotes Father Vico’s letter dated 30th August A.D. 1611. (Bertrand’s La 
Mission du Madure, Vol. II, p. 124 and the Nayaks of Madura, p. 293). Again this 
letter says “The great Nayak of Madura and those of Tanjore and Gingee are them¬ 
selves tributaries of Bisnagar, to whom they pay or have to pay each an annual 
tribute of six to ten million francs. But they are not punctual in paying it; often 
they postpone the payment; sometimes they even refuse it with insolence. In that 
case (the king of) Bisnagar comes or sends one of his generals, at the head of 
hundred thousand men, to make them pay all the arrears with interest. On these 
occasions which are frequent, it is again the poor people who pay for the fault of 
their princes; all the country is devastated, and the people are plundered or massacr¬ 
ed.” Father Heras concludes from this letter that ‘the same (war) is meant by 
Father Vico’ and quotes the last portion of the letter in support of his argument. 
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shall see that this feud between the two houses, that came to a head and 
burst in Venkata’s reign, continued unabated till the extinction of one 
of them; and that very soon, just after the death of the Emperor, the 
Madura and Tanjore Nayaks again came to blows.” 

A careful and critical reading of the Jesuit letters quoted by Father 
Heras and the epigraphs^s of the Madura Nayaks would clearly prove 
the impossibility of an imperial war with Madura in A.D. 1610 and so 
Achyutappa Nayaka’s part in that war and against Madura as mentioned 
by Father Heras, is very highly improbable. Hence it is clear that the 
causes for a war between Tanjore and Madura mentioned in Father 
Laerzio’s letter A.D. 1611 are to be traced somewhere else. 


But a close reading of the contents of these two letters will show that the conclu¬ 
sions based upon them are not warranted and are baseless. They do not contain 
anything definite to show either a war or the refusal of the tribute by Madura in 
A.D. 1611 or even earlier. The italicised words clearly show that the statements 
made therein are only general observations made regarding the political situation. 
Father Nobili’s letter embodies the observations made by a native to one of Nobilfs 
followers regarding tlie general state of affairs then prevalent in the land. And 
Father Vico’s letter contains his own personal observations and the loose words 
‘often’ and ‘sometimes’ clearly indicate the possibility of only this interpretation. 
The phrases that ‘they (the Nayaks of Madura, Tanjore and Gingee) are not punc¬ 
tual in paying it’ and ‘they postpone the payment’ speak of the attitude of these 
Nayaks in general and they lend support only to this interpretation. Apart from 
this, too much stress cannot be laid upon the validity of these statements as they 
cannot withstand internal criticism. If Father Vico’s letter is to be considered an 
authentic summary of the political history of the country, then it will mean that 
all the Nayaks were opposed to the Emperor in that year and not Madura alone as 
is surmised by Father Heras. And Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar’s view, (Nayaks of 
Madura, p. 99) that Vico’s letter refers to the Madura Nayak’s withholding the 
tribute in that year, needs revision. The literary evidence proves the loyedty of 
Tanjore to the Empire and Tanjore’s part in the Toppur battle fought a few years 
after, only confirms their loyalty. The foregoing explanation shows that there 
could not have been any war between Venkatapati Raya and the Madura ruler in 
or about A.D. 1610. 

[Father Heras says that Muttu Virappa of Madura, who succeeded Muttu 
Krishnappa in 1609, continued on good terms with Venkata II during the first years 
of his rule. An inscription of 1609 records that Venkatapati Raya made a gift of 
the village of Nagenalluru, on the north bank of the Kaveri, to Brahmans, at the 
request of Muttu Virappa and that in the records of the next year (1610) these 
friendly relations do not seem to have continued. This however, cannot mean that 
there was any open manifestation of hostility by the Madura Nayak towards his 
suzerain.—[EdJ 

28. Muthukrishnappa Nayaka’s epigraphs show his loyalty to the. Empire till 
his death in AJD. 1609 and “two records of Venkata I prove his authority in the 
Nayak dominions,* 
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Muthu Virappa Nayaka’s earliest attempt at independence probably 
began in the year A.D. 1610; and his first measure towards this aim was 
directed against Tanjore, the immediate neighbour, as she had always 
supported the cause of the empire to the detriment of the particular in¬ 
terests of the Madura Nayaks. Achyutappa Nayaka^s part in the Vallam 
battle in A.D. 1583, in co-operation with Venkatapati Raya and against 
Madura, and his continued rancour must have been sufficient causes for 
this outbreak of hostilities. Perhaps Erumaikatti Nayaka’s capture of 
some fortresSxand his victorious return to Madura, mentioned in a Jesuit 
letter dated 12th June, 1610, has reference to this note of a war.^® The 
letter shows that Erumaikatti must have been a feudatory or subordi¬ 
nate of Muthu Virappa, and he must have captured some of the forts that 
belonged most probably to Tanjore. And it is said, that for this act he 
was shown favours by the Madura Nayaka. Since the capture of the 
forts and the consequent reduction of the Tanjore territories happened 
in A.D. 1610, there was evidently enough reason for Tanjore to enter into 
war with Madura in the following year, and it must have ended about 
October, A.D. 1611^®. But it is not known how the war was brought 
to a close. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says that in this war ‘the Empire gov¬ 
ernment had taken no part, probably because it was involved in one 
of those periodical struggles against the aggressions of the Muham¬ 
madans from the North.’^^ Achyutappa Nayak’s plan to conquer the 
lands held by various rulers through his son, as mentioned by Yagna- 
narayana Dikshita^^ perhaps has a reference to this war. 

Achyutappa’s loyalty towards and co-operation with the Emperoi 
have been mentioned already. The Raghundthdhhyudaya/m confirms 
this, and refers to the help given by Achyutappa’s son, Raghunatha to 


29. The letter says (Nayaks of Madura, p. 100) ‘that Hermecatti (Erumaikatti 

Nayaka).distinguished himself by his bravery took some fortress by assault 

and returned victorious from the war. The great Nayak (of Madura) loaded him 
with honours and new favours.’ 

30. The letter is dated 25th November, A.D. 1611 and it refers to the stay 
of Father Laerzio in the College at San Thome in September, on account of this 
war (also quoted above). 

31. The Nayaks of Madura*, p. 102, Note. 

32. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto VI, Sloka 63. 
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Venkatapati Raya, in the latter’s wars with the Muhammadans.^ The 
authoress refers to the marching of the Tanjore army and to Raghu- 
natha’s arrival at Penukonda, visiting on his way the capital city, Chan- 
dragiri. . Raghunatha won the battle and the Muhammadan army was 
completely routed. Venkata is said to have acknowledged his services 
in open court and praised him for his great valour and courage, pre¬ 
senting him with numerous gifts.^^ This account is confirmed by the ac¬ 
counts of the Muhammadan historians, which refer to Venkatapati Raya’s 


33. Venkatapati appeared to have in breach of the treaties existing between 
his predecessor and the Sultan of Golkonda, removed according to Ferishta, his 
seat of Government from Chandragiri to Penukonda “situated on the Kootb Shahy 
frontier” and likewise made incursions into the latter territory. The Raya deputed 
Goparaj Timma, his minister, and Pavia Chetty his general, to the Kutb Shah, 
who had commenced a siege of Penukonda a^id now consented to an armistice. 
The Hindus took advantage of the consequent absence of the Muhammadans 
from the vicinity of the fort and contrived to introduce into it a large quantity of 
supplies and a large number of troops, horse, foot and musketeers under the 
famous Jadev Rao, Gulrang Chetty, Manup Raj and Papiah Samywar. The 
subsequent siege operations of the Mussalmans were not effective and the Kutb 
Shah raised the siege and retreated to Golconda leaving his garrisons in Gandi- 
kotta, Nandyal and oUier places (1589). Venkatapati took advantage of this 
situation to keep the Raja of Udayagiri to make an incursion into the realms of 
the enemy and to plunder all the neighbouring districts as far as Kondavidu and 
the Krishna river. After some desultory operations, Venkatapati sent his whole 
army, amounting to about 100,000 troops under Yeltum Raj, Gubang Chetty, Manup 
Raj, and others to recover Gandikotta from San jar Khan. Meanwhile a Golconda 
army under Murtaza Khan advanced to Cuddapah sacked the town and destroyed 
its temple. He defeated Yeltum Raj and Manup Raj in a severe aclion and forced 
them to fly. But the Hindus gathered up their forces once again and the Muslims 
found it impossible to engage them in a regular battle. At last, taking advantage 
of the encampment of the Muslim army in a bbek clayey soil (noted as lying be¬ 
tween Cuddapah and Cumbum by J. Briggs, the translator of Ferishta) and of a 
momentary panic that seized them completely defeated them and destroyed their* 
cavalry almost to a man; and only the bravery of Murtaza Khan could cover the 
retreat of the Mussalman army. In revenge the Kutb Shah despatched a large force 
imder Etibar Khan Yezdy, the Governor of Kondavidu (hereafter called Murtaza- 
nagar) to advance against Penukonda. He was opposed by Narasa Nandaraj 
of Anantagiri (one of the most famous hill forts) but the latter had to retire 
from the field with a considerable loss. The Muslims advanced to Kalahasti and 
plundered its shrine and ordered prayers to be read in its halls. Venkatapati, 
nothing daunted, invited the jaghirdars of the country around Kondavidu to revolt, 
while the Kutb Shahi Court was shaken by the appearance of a pretender. This 
is the gist of the narrative of the operations of the Mussalmans against Venkata¬ 
pati Raya. On the whole the Hindu resistance proved itself to be well organised, 
formidable and successful.—[Ed.] 

34. Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VIII, SI. 43-70. 
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invasion of the Golkonda territories and the siege of Penukonda in A. D. 
1589. The Muhammadan armies under Muhammad Kuli Qutb Shah is 
said to have suffered a defeat and the Muhammadan historian himself 
notes that the Hindu forces became so numerous that the Muhammadan 
armies ‘ found it impossible to give them battle but confined their opera¬ 
tions to plundering and cutting off supplies.’^® The Raghundthahhyuda- 
yam says^ that the Muhammadan armies on hearing the news of the 
coming of Raghunatha, got terrified and fled into the jungles; and it^^ 
also notes that the losses on the Muhammadan side were great. Raghu¬ 
natha besides this, claims victory over a Murasa King, who was in posses¬ 
sion of numerous forts like Ballalapura.^® This decisive victory over 
the Muhammadans was so important as it gave the much needed relief 
for the Hindus, and for about a decade to come, the Hindu Empire was 
enjoying comparative peace under Venkatapati Raya, the last great 
monarch of Vijayanagar. It is not known whether Tanj ore took any 
part in the subsequent invasions of the Emperor against Kondavidu 
which is held to have taken place in the period between A.D. 1591 and 
A.D. 1603. 

Raghunatha Nayaka before his return to Tanjore, is said to have 
performed a meritorious act of chivalry in securing the release of 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee from imprisonment with the sanction of 
the Emperor.^® Krishnappa Nayaka is said to have given away his 
daughter in marriage to Raghunatha in appreciation of his services and 
out of gratitude.^® Raghunatha’s co-operation in this war of Venkata¬ 
pati is clear proof of Tanjore’s loyalty and she must have pursued the 
same policy throughout. But some of the letters of the Jesuit missiona¬ 
ries say that Tanjore was vacillating in her policy towards the empire, 
and she was not also punctual in her payment of tribute. Anquetil du Per- 


35. Briggs’ Ferishia, Vol. Ill, p. 454. Also *Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara*, 
p. 327. 

36. Raghundthahhyudayam, Canto VII, SI. 63. 

37. Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VII, SI. 65. It is curious to note that 
the Sdhityaratndkara does not mention this event at all. 

38. Sources,'p. 285. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says ‘the people of Morasanadu the 
district embracing the northern side of the North Arcot and the adjacent parts of 
the neighbouring districts. Can it be Bellary? Golkonda by the end of A.D. 1580 
had conquered Guntur and parts of Bellary, Kumool, Cuddapah and Nellore. 
Climacteric of Talikota. 

39. Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VII, SI. 72 and 73. 

40. Subsequent events however, do not show that this marriage alliance could 
have been possible. 
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says:—“Before 1595 the Naique of Tanjore, Madura and Gingi 
gave up all allegiance as they did not want to acknowledge as their 
sovereign one who had dethroned the legitimate king of Bisnaga.” Father 
Coutinho in a letter dated 11th October, A.D. 1608 says that “the Naiques 
of Tangier and Madura sent their tribute consisting of 500 thousand 
cruzados and many sorts of presents to the king. In order to receive 
these the king dressed himself as on the days of great celebration with 
many ornaments of gold and precious stones.” Father Coutinho says 
that he was present at the capital and witnessed this ceremony. He 
again mentions in another letter the insurgent attitude of Achyutappa 
Nayaka and says “that the rumour was that the king warred upon 
the Naichus of Tangaor, called Astapanaichus, (Achyutappa)” and the 
original says that “Venkata has a large army with many good generals 
in order to reconquer Kanchipuram, which city along with all the coun¬ 
try around had surrendered to Astapanaichus the king of Tangior.”^ 
This letter is dated 17th July, A.D. 1600 and it again says that there 
was no war and adds that “It is quite certain that the King does not think 
of that expedition any more, and Venkata’s designs were checked by the 
death of Achyutappa Nayaka.”"^^ Father Heras says that since this 
letter is dated in A.D. 1600, the quarrel mentioned therein, must have 
taken place in A.D. 1598-9. Again Father Vico’s letter dated A.D. 1611 
speaks in general terms of the unpunctual remittances of the tribute of 
the Nayakas. The validity and faithfulness of these letters cannot be 
taken without adequate proof, since all the internal evidence supports 
Tanjore’s loyalty."^"^ The Jesuit letters, some of which were probably 
written by persons with a superficial knowledge of the political affairs, 
must be utilised only as a corrective to the internal evidence and not as 
superseding the latter since they were written by men who could not 


41. *Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara/ p. 308. 

42. Purchas, 7/is Pilgrims/ Vol. X, p. 222. 

43. Purchas, *His Pilgrims/ Vol. X, Ibid. 

44. The Aravidu Dynasty', p. 398. Father Heras says that Perron’s reference 
to a war is misplaced. Tanjore’s co-operation with the Emperor, Venkatapali, has 
been established fully by the literature of the Tanjore Nayaks and her prominent 
part in the war of succession that took place soon after the death of Venkalapati, 
also proves the same. Such being the circumstances, it is not possible to speak of 
Tanjore as obstinate and disobedient in the interim period. Father Coutinho’s letter 
must in all probability refer to the revolt of the Nayak of Gingee and not to that 
of Tanjore (The Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 404-408) as there is nothing in the Tanjore 
literature to support the conquest of Kanchi which never belonged to Tanjore. 
However, Father Heras, who speaks of Tanjore’s disloyalty on the basis of these 
Jesuit letters, produces the same evidence to prove the disloyalty of the Gingee 
Nayak as well. 
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have been, in all circumstances fully conversant with the inner politics 
and intrigues of the state. However, Venkatapati Raya’s supremacy and 
hold over his southern viceroys are established by the numerous epi¬ 
graphs found in the South.^® 

The Sdhityaratndkara speaks of Achyutappa’s victory over the 
Parasikas at Negapatam.^® The Raghunathabhyudayam does not men¬ 
tion this war with the Portuguese, but refers to the later wars waged 
by Achyutappa Nayaka’s son, Raghunatha against these Parasikas. No¬ 
thing more is known about this event from the Tanjore literature, and 
the epigraphs of this ruler. What were the circumstances that led to 
this war upon the Parasikas, who are called Parangis by Ramabhadramba 
and who could have been no other than the Portuguese. The Parasikas 
cannot be taken to mean Muhammadans or Moors since, the subse¬ 
quent happenings that took place at Jaffna show that it was the Portu¬ 
guese, who suffered a defeat at the hands of the Tanjore Nayak. The 
Portuguese were the first European settlers in India and they under¬ 
took missionary and proselytising work comparatively early in their 
Indian career. The conversion of the Paravas of the Fishery Coast to 
Catholicism by St. Francis Xavier, was their great achievement in this 
direction on the east coast. They had to encounter strong and con¬ 
tinued opposition from the Vijayanagara rulers and their representa¬ 
tives, who disliked their missionary zeal. They also indulged in politi¬ 
cal intrigues and sometimes made use of their missionaries for this 
purpose. On the Coromandel Coast, San Thome was next occupied, 
about the middle of the 16th century. San Thome was for long asso¬ 
ciated with early Christianity and with the tradition of the activities 
of the Apostle Thomas in the Coromandel Coast. The Portu¬ 
guese formed a settlement at the place in 1522, first with 
the object of rebuilding the chapel. Ferishta writing of the 
Portuguese says that in the year 963 A.H. (A.D. 1556) the 
Christians (Tarsas) were in possession of the forts of Hormuz, Mus- 
kat, Sumatra, Malacca, Mangalore, Negapatam, Barcelore, Ceylon and 
Bengal to the borders of China. They had also forts.'^^ The settle¬ 
ment of Negapatam was an accomplished fact by the time of Sevappa 
Nayaka. The Portuguese, who had grown to considerable strength on 


45. 334 of 1913 from Chidambaram, 91 of 1928 from Alagarkoil (Madura Dis¬ 
trict), 36 of 1908 from Madura, 389 of 1918 from Shiyali (Tanjore District), 258 of 
1916 from Srimuighnam (South Arcot District) and 177 of 1926 from Pattukottai. 
Robert Sewell says that Tanjore became independent in A.D. 1602. 

46. Sahityaratndkara, Canto X, Sloka 68. 

47. Briggs, Vol. IV, p. 584. 
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the Malabar Coast, and who had captured all the ports of Ceylon and 
Jaffna, had Negapatam as a halting place on their way to San Thome. 
By the year A.D. 1586 the Portuguese had gained in strength and 
power and was put in charge of a separate governor. In that year 
Diogo Fernandez Penoa, the chief of that place, sent men and provi¬ 
sions to the help of his countrymen, who were then waging a war in 
Ceylon.*^® Father Pimenta, who visited Negapatam in A.D. 1597, says 
that ‘many Portugals dwell there and many winter there, which come 
from the Coast of China, Bengala, Pegu and Malacca.’ Du Jarric, 
another missionary, notes that Father Pimenta was invited by Achyut- 
appa Nayaka and was given permission to build a church at Nega¬ 
patam ‘while another one was already started at Tranquebar’. Father 
Pimenta himself says that while he was at Negapatam, ‘a place for five 
hundred ducats for a new residence of ours was purchased;’ and he is 
said to have sent priests to Negapatam which was situated ‘by the river 
side, having the sea to the west and was fitter for the functions of 
the Society.^® This information contained in the Jesuit letters and 
the internal evidence, though very meagre, make it clear that Nega¬ 
patam was under effective Portuguese authority during the rule of 
the Nayaks. Achyutappa Nayak’s victory over them has been re¬ 
ferred to already but no detail is known about the war and the 
Portuguese sources do not give us any date. The Portuguese re¬ 
cords refer to their interference into the affairs of Jaffna, whose king 
was opposed to them and their religion. The Portuguese became rulers 
of Ceylon on the death of Don Juan Dharmapala in A.D. 1597^®, who 
bequeathed to them by a deed executed in their favour, the whole 
island except Jaffna, whose ruler was not only opposed to, but inflicted 
much injury on the Christians. The Portuguese had to war with the 
Jaffnese ruler on a number of occasions till A.D, 1617 when the place 
finally passed into their hands. The Sahityaratndkara and the Raghn^ 
ndthdbhyiidayam refer to the Tanjore intervention on behalf of the 
Jaffnese ruler and against the Portuguese during the reign of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka. And Achyutappa Nayaka’s war with the Portuguese 
was in all probability undertaken on behalf of the Jaffnese in the 


48. "The Portuguese in India* F. C. Danvers, Vol. II, p. 76. 

49. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanugara, pp. 397 and 398. 

50. A convention of Sinhalese delegates met after Dharmapala's death and agreed 
to recognise Philip II as the,king of Ceylon, provided the Portuguese would 
guarantee on his behalf that the laws and customs of tb^ Sinhalese should be 
maintained inviolable for ever”— Ed, 
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beginning of the 17th century; and the Paraslkas’®^ defeat at Negapatam 
perhaps refers to the beginning of the hostilities between the Nayaks and 
the Portuguese. The methods adopted by them in converting the people 
of the country to Christianity, and their generally bad treatment of the 
natives had made them very unpopular. The Dutch records show that 
both the rulers of Ceylon and Tanjore sought their help to drive away 
the Portuguese from the land.^^ Tlic Dutch in the beginning of the 
171h century had established themselves at Tegnapatam between the 
mouths of the Gadilam and the Pennar rivers {circa, A.D. 1610) situat¬ 
ed in the kingdom of the Nayak of Gingee; and the Dutch had made a 
request even earlier for the port of Triminipatam from the Nayak of 
Tanjore to which no reply was received upto 7th April, A.D. 1609.^^ 
However, the Dutch were rapidly growing in their strength and resources 
and their records prove their friendly attitude towards the Emperor, 
Venkatapati Raya from A.D. 1612 onwards. 

The provenance of his epigraphs shows that Achyutappa kept in¬ 
tact his hold over the kingdom, as it was left to him by his father. His 
records are also found at other places as Tiru-uttarakosamangai (Ram- 
nad District) and Tiruvannamalai and Nedungunram (North Arcot Dis¬ 
trict). We have seen already that Sevappa’s epigraphs also, are found 
both at Tiruvannamalai and Nedungunram. ‘Phe presence of the records 


51. Father Heras says that the defeat was sustained by the Dutch. Mr. Sita- 
ramayya, ‘Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitramu’ says that Raghunatha was sent 
against the Portuguese by Achyutappa Nayaka even on this occasion also. 

52. However, Negapatam was held by the Portuguese till 1658 A.D. 

53. The Dutch were carrying on negotiations with the Nayak of Tanjore seek¬ 
ing permission to carry on trade with Tanjore and to settle at Triminipatam (the 
modem Tirumalairajanpattanam) and the Portuguese maps (Aravidu Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara) also locate this port between Negapatam and Tranquebar. The 
Dutch wanted to got hold of this port since ‘much was expected of the cloth trade 
of this place.’ (Poonen, ‘Dutch Beginnings,’ Chapter VII). [The Dutch sought the 
permission of Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee to build a fort at Devanampatnam; 
and the necessary order was granted in 1608 (30th November). On receipt of the 
Nayaka’s olla (cadjan leaf embodying the grant) the Dutch began to build a small 
fort. The Portuguese persuaded Venkatapati Raya to send a messenger to the 
Nayak ordering him to expel the Dutch from his territory. Undaunted by this 
failure, the Dutch again sought permission from Krishnappa Nayaka to settle at 
Devanampatanam and at Krishnapuram (Porto Novo) then recently foimded by the 
Nayaka. Again they were refused permission on account of the dissuasions of the 
Portuguese. Venkata had always ordered the Nayaka to act according to the de¬ 
mands of the Fathers and expel from his territories “the foes of the Portuguese who 
are better friends than the Dutch.”]—[Ed.] 
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of these two Nayaks at these places, and particularly at Nedungunram 
show that there must have existed some connection between the Nayaks 
and the latter place the exact nature of which is not known. The 
epigraphs of Sevappa Nayaka show that Nedungunram was their native 
place and the epigraphs point to their close associations and love for 
the place of their birth, and the temple there was enriched by their 
large gifts. 567 of 1902 from Tiruvannamalai records the remission 
of some taxes in the villages belonging to the temple by the order of 
Achyutappa during the reign of Sadasivaraya in A.D. 1567. The Tiru- 
uttarakosamangai inscription which records a gift'*^^ made to the temple, 
must have been issued by the king in commemoration of his holy pil¬ 
grimage to Ramesv/aram. The ruler is said to have made a gift of a 
village in the Chola country while he was at Rameswai am, and the Tan¬ 
jore literature speaks of Achyutappa Nayaka’s annual visits to Rames- 
waram (Setu). 

Achyutappa Nayaka’s reign was one of comparative peace 
in spite of wars. The country, it appears, did not suffer either 
from the bad effects of prolonged warfare or from the evil conse¬ 
quences of invasion from outside. He seems to have been a patron of 
learning and devoted much of his resources to works of public utility, 
besides the building and repairing numerous temples. Achyutappa added 
to the gifts of his father made to the Tiruvannamalai temple by setting up 
golden kala^s on the gopura built by his father.^^ The Siva temple at 
Tiruvidaimarudur received a gift of a village, the income from which was 
to be utilised in celebrating the car festival of the goddess on the Adip- 
puram day^®. The MargaSahayeswarar temple at Muvalur (Mayavaram 
Taluk) where Sevappa made a gift of lands for the maintenance of a 
choultry, was also a recipient of a gift of lands from Achyutappa, the 
proceeds of which were to be spent in burning lamps in its shrine. Pri¬ 
vate benefactions also were encouraged and a record from Vilanagar 
(Mayavaram Taluk) refers to the building of the ardha and the mukha 
mantapas (the central hall and the hall adjacent to the sanctum sancto^ 
rum) in stone, the expenses of which were met partly out of the palace 
funds and partly by private contributions.^^ This record is of interest as 
it refers to the Nayak’s subsidy granted in favour of the temple. An¬ 
other record dated in the year A.D. 1566^® mentions a gift by Achyutappa 


54. 84 of 1905, dated A.D. 1583. 

55. 425 of 1928. 

56. 84 of 1905 dated A.D. 1583. 

57. 259 of 1913 dated Saka 1488. 

58. 416 and 423 of 1918. 
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Nayaka of the village called Tiruvetkalam.®®® (South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict) to the Tirumulasthana temple at Chidambaram, for the 
merit of the Vijayanagara king Tirumalaraya. The same temple 
received further endowments during his own life time; and two other 
epigraphs®® refer to a gift of land and taxes accruing from the village 
called Perumangalam, made by one Alagapperumal Pillai to Chidamba- 
reswara for the merit of Achyutappa. Another record registers a gift of 
five villages made for the merit of the same Nayaka called here as the son 
of Adappam Chinna Sevappa Nayaka, to the temple at Little Conjeevaram 
during the reign of Srirangaraya 389 of 1928 dated A.D. 1588 refers 
to another gift of land made to the Panaipakkam temple (North Arcot 
District) by one Seshagiri Ayyan, son of Giriyappayyan who calls him¬ 
self an agent of Achyutappa Nayaka. 

Besides these royal gifts, the famous minister, Govinda Dikshita 
(called Dikshitarayyan, out of respect in the epigraphs), also made large 
gifts and additions to temples. He is said to have constructed the 
Turaikattuvar mantapa in Vilanagar temple in the year A.D. 1608.®^ 
The intimate and happy relations between the minister and the king 
and the high regard which the latter had for the former arc best seen 
in two epigraphs®^ which record a gift in money for the merit of Govinda 
Dikshita made by Achyutappa himself. 

Inscriptions also refer to the gifts made to communities apart from 
the temples. 22 of 1897 is the record of a charter given by the king to the 
community of goldsmiths in Tanjore exempting them from the payment 
of certain taxes in A.D. 1577. 426 of 1928 from Tiruvannamalai dated 
A.D. 1590 registers the taxes fixed on the manradi living in the eastern 
street of that place at the rate of two pariams for each talaik- 
kattu (groups of men) and one parmm as kudippanam per annum on 
them. These inscriptions mention Venkatapati Raya. 

Of all the temples that received large benefactions and gifts from 
him, the great Vishnu temple at Srirangam stands first and foremost. 
Govinda Dikshita in the Sangzta Sudha, Yagnanarayana Dikshita and 
Ramabhadramba, all speak in glowing terms of Achyutappa’s lavish 
gifts to Srirangam. He is said to have constructed the golden vimdna 
of the inmost shrine and presented the image of the god with a golden 


58a. Part of the site of the village is now occupied by Annamalai University. 

59. 380 of 1919 dated Saka 1493. 

60. 380 of 1919 dated S. 1493. 

61. 164 of 1925. 

62. 119 of 1930 and 710 of 1904 dated A.D, 1588 and A.D. 1596 respectively. 
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crown studded with precious stones, a jewelled armour and a golden 
simhdsana. He is also said to have added to the gopuras on the east, 
west and north of the temple, along with the construction of the 8th 
prakara and several mantapas. The flight of steps leading to the 
Cauvery and the garden attached to the temple were his other gifts. 
His inscriptions also confirm these presents.®^ He performed the great 
ceremony of gifts known as Tuldpurushas and Hiranyagarhha ddnas^'^ 
every year. He is said to have paid annual visits to Rameswaram and 
built the gopuras of that temple. He claims to have fed a thousand 
Brahmans everyday. He built the Pushyamantapas, with steps leading 
to the Cauvery at Mayavaram, Tiruvidaimarudur, Kumbakonam and 
Tiruvadi. He also founded numerous agraharas.®^ One remarkable 
act of public utility by which the Tanjore country has benefitted largely 
was the construction of a dam across the Cauvery near Tiruvadi^® by 
which the irrigation facilities of the neighbourhood were largely 
improved. The Raghiindthabhyiidayam and the Sdhityaratndkaram 


63. 410 of 1924 refers to a gift of a garden to Srirangam. 

64. 426 of 1924 refers to his several gifts. Also Sangita Sudhd, Slokas 38-44. 
It refers to his alms given to Gorayis (Bairagis) and to his gifts made to the 
temples at Kalahasti and Tirupati. 

65. Hajachudamani Dikshita in his Rukmani'parinayam says: — 

il 

quoted by Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

Rangajamma in her Mannaruddsa Vildsa refers to his gifts to Srirangam, 
Ramasetu and jSrimushnam. ‘ Srimushna mukhya Visesha sthalambula sakala 
vaibavamula sagamjese.’ and mentions his charitable acts done to all the Vishnu 
temples of the Pandya and Tundira countries as well. 

66. 426 of 1924 dated cyclic Manmatha corresponding to A.D. 1596: — 

I'Uqfr'T 

. 

(Inscription in the Pushyamantapa, Tiruvadi). 
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devote special chapters to the description of the land and its fertility 
under him, the land being termed a paddy forest (Salivanam). 

Achyutappa’s patronage was impartially and generously extended 
to the three prominent faiths of the land, viz,^ the Saiva, Vaishnava and 
the Madhwa, and this is mentioned in the epigraphs and in the litera¬ 
ture as well. The gift made to Vijayindra Tirtha by Srirangaraya on 
the request of Sevappa Nayaka appears to have been made by Achyu- 
tappa himself very early, perhaps soon after his appointment as Yuva- 
raja.®^ 

Achyutappa’s last years saw the beginning of troubles caused by 
the rise of a powerful chief, Solaga, who was a subordinate of the 
Gingee Nayak and the ruler of Kottaitivu situated at the mouth of 
the Coleroon and also by the Portuguese settlers on the coast. The 
king of Jaffna, who was opposed to the Portuguese was driven out 
of his country and he had to take refuge at the Nayak’s court. 
To crown all, the great Emperor of Vijayanagara, Venkatapati Raya- 
died leaving the throne to be disputed by two parties in a terrible civil 
war; and in this struggle, the loyalist party supporting the cause of 


67. The Aruvilimangalam plates. Epigraphia Indica, VoL 12, p. 342. The 
plates record a gift of the village called Arivilimangalam (also known as Achyuta- 
samudram and situated in the Nannilam Taluk of the Tanjore District) to the 
great Madhwa teacher Vijayindra Tirtha. Verses 40 to 45 say that this gift which 
was made by Achyutappa Nayaka earlier, was now ratified by the Vijayanagara 
Emperor, Srirangaraya at the request of 6evappa Nayaka, the father of Achyu¬ 
tappa. Vijayindra, the donee is said to have given away this village which 
was composed of sixty vrittis to Brahmans for his own merit and for the merit 
of 6evappa and Achyutappa. Vijayindra Tirtha is said to have occupied the 
pontifical seat ‘for fifty-five years, five months and sixteen days, i.e., from Saka 1461 
to Saka 1517 (A.D. 1539 to 1595). His death in the cyclic year Manmatha would 
correspond to A.D. 1595-6. The importance of these plates consists in the fact 
that Achyutappa was closely associated with the administration of the government 
of his father and both of them were loyal feudatories of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
They also explain the royal patronage extended to the Madhwa religion. Vija¬ 
yindra is said to have been a contemporary of the great Advaita scholar, Appayya 
Dikshita. The plates are dated in the cyclic year Dhatri and in the month of 
Ashada. The chronogram Ratna, griha, payodhindu ganite Sakavastare is taken 
to mean Saka 1499 equal to A.D. 1577-8 by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao and 
Mr. T. S. Kuppuswamy Sastri (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 342). 

SI- 40. I 

SI- 41. ^ I 

Achyutappa is called here Kumara Achyuta Bhupa. 
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Chikkadevaraya, the emperor’s nephew who was nominated by Venka- 
tapati himself, and the other taking up the cause of a putative son of 
Venkatapati. The former was led by Yachama Nayaka, while Gobburi 
Jaggaraya, the Emperor’s brother-in-law became the organiser and head 
of the disloyal group of chieftains. And the Tanjore Nayak, as a loyal 
feudatory was naturally drawn into this struggle. All the Tanjore 
literary evidence are unanimous in mentioning that Achyutappa, who 
was then old, thought it proper and best to leave the administration in 
the hands of his son Raghunatha, who had already won fame as a warrior 
in the Penukonda campaign and so he abdicated the throne in favour 
of his son so that he might take part in the campaign as a faithful vassal. 
It is also known that in this course the king was well advised by his 
minister, Govinda Dikshita, who played a prominent part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. 

Achyutappa’s abdication and Raghnnatha’s consequent assump¬ 
tion of the rulership of Tanjore are well established facts; but 
the question of the exact date of these events remains to be 
settled. The two historical poems of Sdhityaratndkara and the Raghu- 
nathabhyuddyam written during the reign of Raghunatha Nayaka con¬ 
tain different versions and so present us with some difficulty. Rama- 
bhadramba would place the installation of Raghunatha as the Yuvaraja 
sometime before his participation in the campaign against the Kutub Shah, 
made on behalf of Venkatapati Raya, t.e., before A.D. 1589.®®. But her 
speaking about Raghunatha Nay aka’s holding a war council at the capi¬ 
tal soon after his return®® would make us believe that Raghunatha was 
then the ruler. The Sdhityaratndkara would place the same appoint¬ 
ment of Raghunatha as Yuvaraja some years later, i.e, about A.D. 1614 
since its author says that this installation was made by Achyutappa 
Nayaka only on his hearing the news of the death of Venkatapati Raya 
and the war of succession.^® All are agreed that Achyutappa lived on 
in retirement for sometime after this event. To add to these there are 
the Jesuit letters, which are definite in their assertions, regarding this 
question. Anquetil du Perron records that Achyutappa had 
resigned and given up the affairs some years before A.D. IGOO."^^ 
Father Pimenta who passed through the Tanjore country a little earlier 
(A.D. 1597 says that Achyutappa ‘has lately renounced the world 
and prepared himself for death.’^^ Father Heras concludes there- 

68. Raghundthdhhyxidayam, Canto VII. 

69. Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VIII, Sloka 1 

70. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto XII, Slokas 45-47. 

71. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana^ara, p. 399. 

72. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 399 and Purchas X, p. 219, 

7 
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from thus : —Hence there can be no longer any doubt about the date 
of Achyutappa’s renunciation and the year 1597 witnessed tiie corona¬ 
tion of Raghunatha and he tells the reader further that the account 
given in the Raghuruathubhyudayam agrees fairly with that given by 
Father Pimenta and Anquetil du Perron, and ‘according to this poem, 
Raghunatha was crowned Yuvaraja long before the civil war and the 
war with Ceylon.’ Both Father Pimenta and Father du Jarric say 
that Achyutappa Nayaka retired to Srirangam “ accompanied in that 
devotion by his seventy wives, all which were to be burned in the 
same fire with his Carkasee”. And Father Coutinho writing from 
Chandragiri on July 17th, A.D. 1600 reports: —‘This (Ach3aitappa Naya¬ 
ka) died lately. His corpse, along with 370 wives still alive, was burnt in 
a big fire of sandalwoodFather Heras relying exclusively on the 
evidence of these letters and denouncing the facts mentioned by Yagna- 
narayana Dikshita says that in order ‘to give some dramatic interest 
to his poem, he placed the renunciation of Achyutappa after the out¬ 
break of the civil war, and the death of Venkata. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth 

Turning to the evidence of epigraphy, we find that * Raghunatha 
Nayaka had been associated with the administration of the kingdom at 
least from A.D. 1600. The Achyutamangalam inscription (Tanjore 
District) dated in the cyclic year Sarvari and corresponding 
to A.D. 1*600 is the earliest record which mentions Raghunatha Nayaka. 
Another record from Lalgudi bearing the same date refers to a gift 
made for the merit of Raghunatha Nayaka and Govinda Dikshita. 
These two epigraphs show that the commencement of Raghunatha’s 
part in the administration of the land must be placed in A.D. 1600. 
This date seems to be fairly settled since one of the epigraphs of Achyu¬ 
tappa bears the latest date A.D. ISOO"^^ and moreover the Raghu- 
nathabhyudayam says that Raghunatha was installed as Yuvaraja before 
the Penukonda war, that is, before A.D. 1589 ; and it is also mentioned 
that Achyutappa received him on his victorious return, in great pomp 
and splendour. The epigraphical evidence confirms the testimony of 
the Jesuit letters that Raghunatha took charge of the government in 
A.D. 1600. But the epigraphs do not throw full light with regard to 

73. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 400. 

Father Coutinho says that the Nayaka went to Srirangam followed by 
370 wives, while Father Pimenta mentions that they numbered only 70. 

74. The Aravidu Dynasty, p. 400. 

75. 412 of 1925. 

76. 151 of 1928. 

77. 426 of 1924. 
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the abdication of Achyutappa. The Jesuit evidence that he abdicated 
in or before A.D. 1600 and died at Srirangam, cannot be accepted in 
the light of authentic contemporary indigenous evidence contained in 
the Raghunathabhyudayam and the Sdhityaratndkara, which definitely 
say that Achyutappa lived long after the installation of Raghunatha as 
the Yuvaraja. The Raghunathabhyudayam says that Raghunatha was 
made Yuvaraja (canto VII, slokas 34 and 40); but it does not speak 
of Achyutappa’s abdication nor is there any implication that he died 
shortly afterwards. In fact a careful reading of a passage would show 
that Achyutappa must have lived on till A.D. 1617, since the passage 
refers to Raghunatha’s paying his respects to his father after his return 
from the Toppur battle.*^® The Sdhityaratndkara contains no reference 
to. Raghunatha’s help given to Venkatapati Raya in his Penukonda 
campaign, but it records that Achyutappa’s abdication was necessitated 
by the political circumstances of the times, such as the outbreak of a 
civil war following the death of Venkatapati in A.D. 1614 and the rise 
of Solaga and the Portuguese on the eastern coast. Achyutappa it is 
said here, was advised by his minister Govinda Dikshita to raise Raghu¬ 
natha to the throne and the appointment of Raghunatha as the ruler 
must have taken place about A.D. 1614, when Achyutappa abdicated, 
on the receipt of the news of the death of the Vijayanagara emperor and 
its immediate consequences.’^^ The Sdhityaratndkara says that Achyu¬ 
tappa retired after his abdication to Srirangam where he spent the rest 
of his days in the company of pandits.^® These two different versions 
of the two contemporary works offer some difficulty. Mr. K. Sita- 
ramayya says that these two versions are contradictory and in order to 
get over the difficulty he has glibly assumed that the account of Sdhitya¬ 
ratndkara is the more correct and reliable of the two. He says that the 
account given by Ramabhadramba is not accurate and adds that she, 
being a mere courtesan of Raghunatha’s court, might not have had the 
opportunity of knowing things in their correct historical sequence.®^ 


78. Raghudthdhhyudayanif Canto XII, Sloka 83. 

If Achyutappa was dead the authoress would not have made mention of his name. 

79. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto X, Sloka 55. The news was communicated to 
Ach3rutappa while he was holding a war council with his minister and son in 
order to punish Solaga. 

80. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto XII, Sloka 94. The reference to his retiring to 
Srirangam in the Jesuit letters earlier than this date, might refer to his annual 
visits made to Srirangam and Rameswaram. 

81. The Tanjore Andhra Nay aka Charitam, p. 174. 
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If this view should be correct then one will have to leave out of account 
the part played by Raghunatha in the Penukonda campaign and which 
is confirmed even by the Muhammadan historians, on the ground that 
it is mentioned only by Ramabhadramba and not by Yagna 
narayana Dikshita. And so his preference of the Sdhityaratndkara as 
the better source does not seem to be well established and so requires 
modification. 

The facts mentioned in these two historical poems are not contra¬ 
dictory in reality, but on the other hand may be seen to be only comple¬ 
mentary to each other, and the gaps left by the one are ably 
filled up by the other. Taking these two accounts together, it is 
possible to suggest that Raghunatha was made a Yu vara j a very early 
and that he ascended the thrgne only soon after the declaration of the 
war of succession to the Karnataka throne. Ramabhadramba referring 
to Raghunatha’s appointment as Yuvaraja does not speak of Achyu- 
tappa’s retirement. The Sdhityaratndkara refers to Achyutappa’s desire 
early in his reign®^ to appoint Raghunatha as the Yuvaraja ; but the 
actual celebrations took place after the lapse of a number of years and 
just before Raghunatha Nay aka’s starting on his digvijayaP Achyu- 
tappa’s retirement seems to have taken place immediately after that. 
But Ramabhadramba does not refer at all to Aehyutappa’s retirement 
following the Yauvarajyabhisheka whereas Yagnanarayana Dikshita 
places this immediately after the celebration. The aged king’s retire¬ 
ment would be possible only after Raghunatha’s coronation as king and 
not before that. Yagnanarayana’s mention of Raghunatha’s great gifts 
like Tuldpurushaddna and Mahdhhutaddna said to have been performed 
in connection with this ceremony and the absence of any reference to 
the same in Ramabhadramba’s account, show clearly that the 
former speaks of his actual coronation alone, while the latter mentions 
his appointment as Yuvaraja and then passes on in silence, only without 
making any reference to his coronation.®^ Hence the reference to 


82. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto V, SI. 49. The actual ceremony is mentioned 
only in Chapter XII. 

83. Raghunatha’s invasion against Solaga is mentioned only after his corona¬ 
tion, i.e., after A.D. 1614 and Sdhityaratndkara, Canto X, Slokas 61 and 62 show 
Achyutappa’s determination to appoint Raghunatha, as his successor on the receipt 
of the Karnataka news. 

84. These discrepancies are easily understood if one thinks of the authors and 
their purposes in writing these poems. It was not their object to chronicle the 
events, but both of them were bent upon pleasing their hero and patron, the 
famous Raghunatha Nayaka. 
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Raghunatha’s coronation in the Sdhityaratndkara is loosely worded and 
miscalled Yuvardjydbhishekam instead of Pattdhisheka. Subsequent 
events, like the invasion of the S5laga’s territory and of Jaffna mention¬ 
ed in these two works, support this conclusion. The way in which both 
have treated these two events, again gives support to the view already 
taken, that Ramabhadr^ba and Yagnanarayana speak of Raghunatha’s 
installation as Yuvaraja and his coronation respectively.®^ As the other 
particulars agree in the main, and since the foreign policy of Achyutappa 
mentioned in them is confirmed by the Muhammadan historians like 
Ferishta, and the foreign evidence of Barradas, it is impossible either 
to overlook their importance or to accept the one at the expense of the 
other. The two, taken together give us a clear picture of the state of 
affairs then prevalent, and in the light of that evidence, it is not possible 
to give weight to the Jesuit letters. Since the internal evidence is well 
based with regard to the coronation of Raghunatha and the abdication 
of Achyutappa in or about A.D. 1614; the reference to Achyutappa’s 
death in A.D. 1600 in the Jesuit letters stands condemned and can¬ 
not bo taken seriously in the absence of further support. 

Thus, it becomes clear that Raghunatha became Yuvaraja (heir- 
apparent) sometime before A.D. 1589; but his coronation which was 
accelerated by the political circumstances of the revolution after Ven¬ 
kata’s death, took place about A.D. 1614 and this would prove that 
Achyutappa remained at Tanjore at least till the outbreak of hostilities 
between the loyalists and the rebel factions. 


85. Raghundthdhhyudayam describes his appointment as Yuvaraja in 5 siokas 
(Canto Vn, Sloka 35 to 40) while Yagnanarayana devotes two full chapters (Can¬ 
tos XI and XII). 



Chapter V. 


RAGHUNATHA NAYAKA, A.D. 1600 TO A.D. 1634 (I) 

Ra g h unatha Nayaka was the most illustrious of the Tanjore line of 
Nayaks, as well as the main prop of their fame and glory. His rule was 
one of peace as it marked the revival and development of the many- 
sided, cultural activities for which Tanjore had been famous through the 
ages. Literature and art flourished side by side; and Tanjore became 
under him the greatest seat of learning and culture of the time in South 
India and as well as the home of Carnatic music. The Nayak himself 
was a great scholar and the author of numerous works in Telugu and 
also a musician of high repute. He was given the distinguishing epithet 
of Abhinava Bhoja.^ Several poets flourished at Tanjore under his royal 
patronage. His victories in war brought him great renown and honour 
and much prominence to Tanjore. Yagnanarayana Dikshita, eulogising 
his reign, says that poverty left the country and Tanjore became the 
abode of Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth). The poets of the age have 
left behind glowing accounts of his rule and it is from them that we get 
incidentally some information about his ancestors also. It is certainly not 
an overstatement if it is said, that but for him, the history of the Tanjore 
Nayaks would have remained obscure and insignificant. But for him 
and his patronage of learning, the period of the Nayak rule 
in Tanjore would have been as mediocre as it was in Gingee. 
All the same, these accovmts of Raghunatha’s rule are not full 
and do not detail all the events of his reign, as they mostly 
stop with the description of his early conquests. He is called the estab- 
lisher of the Kamata and the Nepala (Jaffna) kings,^ and a Neo Ddsa~ 
rati (Rama) in building a bridge of boats across the ocean between the 
mainland of India and the Jaffnese coast of Ceylon, in his expedition 
against his Portuguese enemies. 

Raghunatha by virtue of his victories and benefactions fully justi¬ 
fied the high expectations of his grandfather, Sevappa. Govinda Dik¬ 
shita says that Sevappa on seeing Raghunatha, then a boy, playing, ex¬ 
pressed the idea that he was the fittest person to rule and it was through 


1. Vijayavilasam; padyam 53 has Abinava Bhoja birudankudu. 

2. S&hityaratnakara: Canto II, Sloka 71. 

VijayavU&aam; Padyam 62 has ‘Nepala Nripala sthapana.* 
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him the fame of the Nayak’s rule would be established.^ The same high 
praise is given to him by Achyutappa also, his father. The latter says 
that by his (Raghunatha’s) birth alone he himself had attained to great 
honour and adds that his own birth did not bring anything of that kind to 
his own parents.^ The literary celebrities of his time also speak of Raghu- 
natha in the same praiseful strain. These remarks and the sketches of 
his personal beauty and charm, given in their works, go to show that 
Raghunatha was a great and powerful ruler who may be favourably 
compared with the great Emperor of Vijayanagar, Krishnadeva Raya. 

Achyutappa appointed his son Raghunatha as Yuvaraja even early 
in his own reign, as he was fully convinced of his intelligence and capa¬ 
city. It is sometimes held that Achyutappa had tv/o sons and that 
Raghunatha, the more favoured of the two, got the throne by having 
his brother murdered.^ Father Heras, relying too much on the Portu¬ 
guese letters and at the same time underrating the internal evidence, ad¬ 
duces some arguments to prove, not only the existence of a brother of 
Raghunatha Nayaka ; but also the treacherous part played by him, in 
getting the throne. He says further, that ‘ Govinda Dikshita implies 
that Raghunatha was the eldest son of Achyutappa Nayaka and cites 
Anquetil du Perron and Father Coutinho for additional support. Of these 
two, the former says ‘ that the eldest son of Achyutappa had been im¬ 
prisoned by order of his father/ and this information is confirmed by 
Father Coutinho in his letter of July 17th, A.D. 1600 addressed to 
Father Pimenta. Father Heras adds that ‘ no reason for such an im¬ 
prisonment is given; what is clear is the extreme predilection of Achyut¬ 
appa for Raghunatha.’® He also draws instances from the Raghundthd’- 
hhyudayam and the Sdhityaratndkara to prove this extreme predilec¬ 
tion of Achyutappa and Sevappa for Raghunatha, but he does not cite 
the authority from which he drew the conclusion, that ‘ Govinda Dikshita 
implies that he (Raghunatha) was the eldest son.’ This view is un¬ 
tenable in the light of a critical study of the contemporary works ; and 
the information contained in the Jesuit letters is rather curious and 
comes almost a surprise. There is no evidence to show either that 
Achyutappa had two sons or Raghunatha had his brother murdered just 
before or after his accession to the throne. Father Heras, however, holds 
that both Ramabhadramba and Yagnanarayana Dikshita had concealed 


3. Sangtta SudhA :—“This child will become great and rule the whole king¬ 
dom and we ^all become famous on his account.*’ 

4. Sdhityaratndkara; Canto VI, Sloka 34. 

5. The Aravidu Dynasty; Heras, p. 402. 

6. Ibid, p. 401. 
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this fact. Nothing could be farther from the truth; and it is here that 
the full value of contemporary internal and external evidence which 
lies buried, becomes obvious. The Raghundthdhhyudayam and the 
Sdhityaratndkara alike say that Achyutappa was for long, without a child 
and add that he even did penance before Raghunatha was born to him 
and to Murtimamba."^ Govinda Dikshita, in his introduction to the 
San^ta Sudha, speaks of Raghunatha only, as the son of Achyutappa 
and there is nothing even in the Telugu works as well, to imply or indi¬ 
cate that he had a brother. Vijayaraghava Nayaka in the genealogy given 
in his work, makes no reference to the existence of another son of 
Achyutappa, besides Raghunatha. Even the traditional accounts do not 
mention at all any brother of Raghunatha ; and hence, in the face of these 
hard facts, the reference to Raghunatha’s brother in the Jesuit letters is 
wholly misleading and unreliable and should have been based on •a mis¬ 
conception. 

The Raghundthdhhyudayam and the Sdhityaratndkara devote special 
chapters to detail his early life and education in the Sastras, in Rajanlti, 
in the art of warfare, and in the use of various weapons. They give also 
a good pen—^picture of the king’s person, his broad forehead, long arms, 
broad chest, piercing eyes, pearl-like teeth and long moustaches (smasru) 
as dark as the clouds.® Ramabhadramba says that he was married to a 
P^dyan princess,® while the Sdhityaratndkara says that he married a 
number of princesses. The Ushdparinayam says that his queens were 
Ohencha Lakshmamma and Kajavati. Vijayaraghava Nayaka was his 


7. Raghundthdhhyudayam; Canto VI, Sloka 29 to 51. Sdhityaratndkara ; 
Canto rV. Achyutappa Nayaka’s pilgrimage to Rameswaram perhaps has reference 
to this. 

8. Raghundthdhhyudayam; Canto VII, Slokas 1 to 33: Sdhityaratndkara; 
Canto VI, Sloka 39 to 69. 

9. The reference to Raghunatha’s marriage with a Pandyan princess is given 
much weight in the Tanjore Gazetteer, as it tries to connect this marriage with a 
Pandyan war in A.D. 1610. The Pandya who waged a war with Tanjore is said 
to have been Ativirarama, the feudatory of Virappa Nayaka of Madura. The 
Gazetteer (page 39) says that Tanjore suffered a defeat; and the Pandya in order 
to commemorate his victory named a port on the sea coast after him, and called it 
Adirampatnam (Ativiraramanpatnam) in the south-east comer of the Tanjore 
district. The Pandyan victory over Tanjore is not possible in the face of Tanjore’s 
victory over Virappa Nayaka at Vallamprakara; and besides, there was Venkatapati 
Raya on the Vijayanagar throne wielding the strong arm of his suzerainty over all 
his vassals. Even assuming a Pandyan victory one cannot adequately explain the 
marriage of the Pandyan princess with the defeated Tanjore Nayak. The District 
Gazetteer speaks definitely of a defeat and not even of a peace. Mr. K. Sitaram- 
ayya rejects this and says that Adirampatnam must be the shortened name of Adi- 
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son by his chief queen Kalavati. The Raghuridthdhhyudaya Ndtakam by 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka calls Kalavati as Pattampurani. That Raghu- 
natha had a number of wives, is mentioned in all the literary works and' 
Ramabhadramba calls herself as one of his numerous consorts. The 
reference to Kalavati as the senior queen would imply the possibility of 
only one wife being the chief consort, while the rest must have been 
attached to the royal harem, and Ramabhadramba perhaps means this, 
when she speaks of his other wives as Kdnta and not Mahisiii or Rani.^® 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s appointment as Yuvaraja, even while he was 
a youth, has been noticed already, and he was the joint ruler of the 
kingdom, along with his father, for a number of years. In that period, 
he distinguished himself in the wars of the Emperor, Venkatapati against 
Golkonda (1589), and even obtained laurels and high praise from the 
Raya, for the valuable help rendered to him. Raghunatha’s fame as a 
great warrior came to be established soon after his victory at Penukonda. 
In the subsequent war^s of Tanjore with Madura (circa A.D. 1611), 
Raghunatha should have played a prominent part; but of these we have 
no direct or detailed evidence. And Achyutappa’s nomination of Raghu¬ 
natha, as his successor and co-ruler, was the direct result of the troubles 
that were happening then. The Raghunathabhyudayam and the Sdhitya^ 
ratndkara both refer to the atrocities committed by one S5laga and 
the troubles caused by the Portuguese, besides describing the war of suc- 


rajendrapatnam. The Pandyan marriage must evidently be taken as nothing but 
poetic. 

IFurther Note by the Editor,] 

F. R. Hemingway, the editor of the Gazetteer says that the Pandyan king 
destroyed the Cauvery dam at the western end of. the Tanjore dominion and that 
his power seems to have extended some distance into the south of the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict at this time. The attack was manifested on two flanks, one near the dam, 
and the other on the coast country round Point Calimere. He accepts the view that 
the war was followed by a marriage between Raghunatha and a Pandyan princess. 
Ativlrarama Pandya, surnamed 6rivallabha (1563—1605) and his cousin, Vara- 
tunga Rama (1588—1609?) were in subordinate alliance generally with the Nayaks 
of Madura and seem to have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Aravidu Rayas 
as well. Their jurisdiction seems to have been more in the southern part of the 
Madura Nayak dominion; and their active operations on the northern frontier of 
Madura should require more evidence before deserving acceptance. Achutaraya 
seems also to have married a Pandyan princess. The marriage of Raghimatha to a 
Pandyan princess is at the best doubtful. 

10. Raghunathabhyudayam; Canto III, Sloka 5. Raghunatha is described as 
Krishna in the company of a thousand wives. *Sahasra Kdntajana* 

8 
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cession consequent on the death of Venkatapati in A.D. 1614. And so, 
Raghunatha’s association with his father and his subsequent coronation 
on the latter’s abdication, were the outcome of political factors, but for 
which, Achyutappa might have continued on the throne for some time 
more. Moreover, Achyutappa having been in power from about A.D. 
1560, should have also become feeble and so resigned the administrative 
charge of the land in the hands of his son. 

Raghunatha, when he assumed the reins of government directly, had 
to face some difficulties that demanded his immediate attention, and the 
literary evidence shows that he set himself to this task without any 
delay. Good, but slightly discrepant, accounts of his military exploits 
are given both by Ramabhadramba and Yagnanarayana Dikshita; and 
to understand the sequence of the events aright, a close study of their 
conflicting accounts is useful. Ramabhadramba says that a war council 
for concerting measures for immediate action was held by Raghunatha 
himself.^^ She further says that Raghunatha was informed of the atro¬ 
cities committed by Solaga, by the Brahmans who had then assembled at 
his court, of the affairs of the Nepala kingdom by the Nepala ruler him¬ 
self, who, it is said, had just then arrived at Tanjore and lastly of the 
Karnataka war of succession by some loyal feudatory nobles (Kamdta 
hhuva srayihhihi) of the deceased Raya, Venkatapati.^^ Raghunatha, 
it is again said, promising his help to the Karnata nobles, started at once 
on his campaign against the Solaga and other enemies, who were nearer 
home. Reference is made to his march first towards Kumbakonam on 
his way to the island fortress of Solaga at the mouth of the Coleroon; 
from there to the town of Jaffna and lastly his advance towards Toppur 
near the Grand Anicut, before he returned to his capital. News of the 
arrival of the rebels led by Jaggaraya, near Toppur and their breach of 
the great dam across the Cauvery, which were conveyed to him were the 
immediate causes for his onward march to Toppur. Ramabhadramba 
describes in great detail the battle of Toppur and Raghunatha’s part 
therein ; and also his victorious return to Tanjore therefrom, crowned with 
laurels. Raghunatha is said to have planted a pillar of victory also on 
the field of battle, and his troops claim to have taken possession of the 
fort at Bhuvanagiri (in the Chidambaram taluk). 

Yagnanarayana Dikshita’s account is not so full as it stops with 
Raghunatha’s leaving his capital on a march upon his enemies; and it 
gives another version of the events, which differs in certain respects from 


11, Raghundthdhhyudayam, Canto VIII, Slokas 1 to 7. 

12. RaghundtMhhyvdayam, Canto VIII, Slokas 7, 14 and 23, 
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the account of Ramabhadramba. According .to him, a war council 
was held by Achyutappa Nayaka and it was attended both by Govinda 
Dikshita and Raghunatha, besides others. This summoning of the war 
cabinet was the direct outcome of the Nepala king’s complaint; he had 
already arrived at Tanjore, having been driven away from his kingdom 
by the Portuguese.^3 Govinda Dikshita is said to have informed his 
master of the atrocities of Solaga, the rise of the Ptodya and the Tundira 
rulers and lastly the war of succession following the death of Venkata- 
pati.^^ According to the author, these news were conveyed to the minister 
by a spy who was sent out to gather information.^® The author refers to 
the murder of Venkatapati’s successor by Jaggaraya and his arrival at 
Srirangam. Reference is also made to Yachama Nayaka’s desire to come 
to the south,^® along with the rescued prince Rama, who was the only sur¬ 
vivor of the massacre and who was the second son of the murdered king of 
Vijayanagar; in order to receive help from Tanjore, as against the rebel 
Jaggaraya and his partisans. Jaggaraya is reported, in the meanwhile, to 
have reached Srirangam, where he was preparing for battle along with 
the Pandyan King. Yagnanarayana Dikshita then only describes the 
abdication of Achyutappa and the acession of Raghunatha. Again, an¬ 
other spy is introduced, who is said to have informed the new Nayak 
(Raghunatha) for a second time about the murder of Chikkadevaraya 
by Jaggaraya and the latter’s arrival at Srirangam, where he was joined 
by the Dramida, Chera and the Pandya kings. Yachama Nayaka is men¬ 
tioned again for the second time, but this time it is said, that he was then 
actually coming to the south accompanied by the Aravidu prince Rama.^'^ 
Immediately after, Raghunatha was informed of Yachama Nayaka’s arri¬ 
val and of the damage done to the Cauvery embanlanent by the enemies.^® 
Raghunatha, who was enraged at this news, is said to have resolved that 
he should first restore and instal the young prince Rama, as the emperor 
of Karnataka, by his marching towards Kumbakonam ; and then to crush 
Solaga and other enemies.^^ Yagnanarayana Dikshita stops at this 
place in his account but he gives a full description of the Tanjore army 
and its equipment. Thus Yagnanarayana Dikshita’s narration of events 


13. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto VI, Slokas 66-72. 

14. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto X, Slokas‘%-60. 

15. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto X, Slokas 33, 36 and 55. 

16. Sdhityaratndkara, Canto X, Sloka 56. 

qfeiir HHifiPTrarftf i 

17. Sdhityaratndkara, Sloka 76. 

18. Sdhityaratndkara, Sloka 78. 

19. Sdhityaratndkara, Sloka 80 and 81. 
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differs in important respects from that of Ramabhadr^ba. The latter 
says that the king guaranteed his help to the loyal Karnataka nobles 
and marched upon Solaga and the Nepala enemies. This is just possible and 
the expedition against these might have been undertaken by him. But 
it will be seen from the accoimt of Yagnanarayana Dikshita, 
that Raghunatha first installed prince Rama, as the legitimate 
emi>eror at Kumbakonam, then marched against S5laga, leaving 
at the sametime the powerful combination of the enemy forces 
under Jaggaraya, on the west of his dominion thus risking their 
attack on his own kingdom. When Ramabhadramba says that Raghu¬ 
natha passed through Kumbakonam on his march against Solaga, Yagna¬ 
narayana would make us understand that he went there to effect a 
junction with Rama and to proclaim him as the King of Karnata. Both 
of them refer to the damages caused to the Cauvery dam by the rebels 
led by Jaggaraya. Raghunatha’s hastening to Toppur from Jaffna was 
the result of his hearing this news according to Ramabhadramba; and 
so, the victory over the Sdlaga and the Portuguese must have happened 
before the Toppur battle. But according to the Dikshita, the same news 
was the cause of Raghunatha’s leaving the capital for Kumbakonam. 

These two accounts are not, however, really so very contradictory as 
they appear to be at first sight, but are merely complementary to each 
other. And the historical sequence of these incidents can best be 
understood, if these narratives are studied in the light of internal evidence 
as well as of the facts contained in the letters of Barradas and the Portu¬ 
guese missionaries. We have already referred to Yagnanarayana Dik- 
shita’s confusion regarding the regular coronation of Raghunatha as ruler 
with his Yauvardjydhhishekam and his omission of his participation in 
the Penukonda campaign. And this confusion may be said to continue 
throughout his narrative, which appears to have been compiled in a slip¬ 
shod manner without due regard for historical sequence or the regular 
order of events. His account resembles more that of a mere chronicler of 
events, while Ramabhadramba’s version seems to be the more historically 
accurate and sequentially probable. However, the former’s account gives 
greater detail and hence only a rearrangement in the sequence of facts 
alone is needed. The absence of unity and agreement in sequence in 
these two accounts, are largely due to the fact, that the compilers had in 
view different objects and motives!:^ Of course, both ar,e agreed in their 
attempt to praise their patron-king, but the methods employed by them 
differ.20 


20. Their object was not essentially to write a history of the period. Rama¬ 
bhadramba wrote her account mainly to exhibit her love and regard for Raghu- 
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The murder of Chikkadevaraya, the rescue, of his second son Rama 
who was smuggled out of the prison in a bundle of washerman’s clothes 
by the loyal Yachama Nayaka, and the rise of Jaggaraya are all men¬ 
tioned by both Ramabhadramba^^ and Yagnanarayana and their accounts 
are confirmed by the narrative of Barradas. The latter says that both 
the armies of Yachama Nayaka and Jaggaraya were assembled in the 
spacious plains surrounding Trichinopoly on December 12th, A.D. 1616.^2 
The Raghundthdhhyudayam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka says that Raghu- 
natha was then camping at Palamaneri, a village near Tanjore, in the 
month of August A.D. 1616 before he began his march upon Toppur.^^ 
It is stated that Rama, the prince, also accompanied him to the battle 
field. The Portuguese chroniclers of Ceylon refer to the success of the 
Tanjore forces in Jaffna, in the beginning of A.D. 1616. As both R^a- 
bhadramba and Yagnanarayana place the invasion against Solaga as the 
first part of the campaign it is evident that the latter’s defeat must have 
been effected before A.D. 1616. Barradas speaks of the loyalist party 
led by Yachama and the rebel combination led by Jaggaraya and to 
their fight before they reached Trichinopoly 


natha; while Yagnanarayana Dikshita wrote his work with a different object alto¬ 
gether. He says that his attempt was to write a work oi\ Sahitya with particu¬ 
lar reference to Alankaras, so that it may serve as a guide for others to follov/ 
(Canto I). The author also complains that poets with no knowledge of literature 
and its conventions had attempted works of this kind before and had received 
large presents from the king. Secondly, as a pupil of Raghunatha (Canto I, SI. 62), 
he thought of showing his gratitude and indebtedness by writing this work; and 
above all he wanted to exhibit his own scholarship and literary attainments. 
Hence we find more than two chapters being devoted to the description of the 
seasons. Dr. T. R. Chintamani says that the treatment of this kavya is largely 
modelled on the Tamil Kavyas (SahityaratTuikara, Introduction). A reading of 
the work would show that the author, who complains of others* faults, is himself 
guilty of a ‘dosha* known as Punarukti. 

21. Ramabhadramba does not mention the name of Yachama Nayaka. Yagna¬ 
narayana calls him Yacha bhupa and Yachamahipa. 

22. A Forgotten Empire; pp. 222-230. 

23. Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 259. 

24. A Forgotten Empire, p. 229. Yachama Nayaka is said to have won a deci¬ 
sive victory over Jaggaraya and Barradas says that ‘after this victory many of the 
nobles joined themselves to Yachama Nayaka. 

IFurther Note by the Editor,"] 

Barradas explicitly states that “all came to him (Sriranga) to offer their 
allegiance except three,” and these latter persons joined together and/‘swore never 
to do homage to the new king, but on the contrary to raise in his place the putative 
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Ramabhadramba’s account of Raghunatha’s advance towards Toppur 
must refer to this period (in 1616) when Yachama had already ar¬ 
rived in the Cauvery Valley. Yagnanarayana Dikshita’s mentioning 
Yachama Nayaka’s arrival at last, must also refer to the same time, since 
he speaks of the breach of the Cauvery dam effected by the enemies 
merely to prevent Yachama from effecting a junction with his ally. The 
Bahuldsvacharitam of Damarla Vengalabhupala, gives an account of the 
route of Yachama’s march towards Toppur,^5 but even from that it is 


son of the deceased king.’’ Sriranga or Ranga II had, before his enthronement been 
in Tanjore where he made the acquaintance, according to Queyroz, of several Bala- 
las of Jaffnapatam. He raised these latter to various posts in his administration, 
shortly after his accession. Gobburi Jaggaraya, the maternal uncle of the putative 
heir, Tima Nayaka and Makaraja were the chiefs who were opposed to Sriranga. 
They were joined by the Dalavoy, and a minister who were alienated from Ranga 
and also by one Narparaju, also by Ravilla Venka and three others named Chen- 
chu, Virappa and Yachama. Then followed the coup by which the Dalavoy and 
Jaggaraya seized possession of Ranga and his family. This took place after Ranga 
had ruled for some time—a few months at the most. The coronation of the puta¬ 
tive nephew was celebrated by Jaggaraya, who first treated Ranga with considera¬ 
tion; but put him into rigorous confinement when he tried to rise against the 
usurper. Barradas says that Ranga was now deserted by “all save one captain whose 
name was Echama Naique” and who was attempted to be cajoled and won over 
by Jaggaraya, Yachama Nayak was unable to obtain any access to the impri¬ 
soned Ranga, but contrived to have one of his sons concealed in a bundle of soiled 
linen taken out to wash and thus brought over to his side, probably hoping to 
encourage his troops with the presence of the boy prince and also “perhaps in 
order to save the royal offspring in the case of a prospective regicide”. After two 
futile attempts at escape, poor Ranga and all his other children were slaughtered 
though there is a discrepancy as to the method by which this holocaust was brought 
about. The Viceroy of Goa heard in December 1614 that Ranga had been killed 
in a short time before, perhaps in November. According to Barradas, Yachama Nayak 
was infuriated by this atrocious crime and openly challenged Jaggaraya, offering 
battle to him. In the fight that followed, Yachama attacked the enemy 
with such valour that Jaggaraya had to retreat, abandoning all the royal insignia. 
Yachama Nayak proclaimed the surviving son of Ranga the rightful .heir and 
king and soon he got the support of many of the nobles; while Jaggaraya fled to 
the jungles with 15,000 men only. The Nayak of Madura joined the army of 
Jaggaraya after this defeat. According to Barradas this first victory of Yachama 
resulted in many of the captains joining Yachama Nayak, so that in a short time 
his army had augmented to 50,000 fighting men; while Jaggaraya’s forces had 
diminished to 15,000 (see Heras: The Great Civil War of Vijayanagara in the 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. V, pp. 164-88). Here Father Heras says that Sri 
Ranga himself had vainly renounced his rights on Venkata’s death-bed as he was 
not willing to become the cause of bloodshed and the Portuguese Viceroy fore¬ 
saw the coming civil war some years before. 

25. Sources: Bahuldsvacharitam; p. 305. 
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not known whether Yachama ever came to Kumbakonam at all- If 
reliance is based upon the Sdhityaratndkara then, it would mean that 
Yachama Nayaka reached Toppur from South Arcot, marching through 
the western portions of the Chola country; and the breach of the Cauvery 
dam which was effected by the rebels, in order to prevent his entry into 
the Tanjore coimtry, easily explains this.^® If this is correct, Raghu- 
natha’s going to Kumbakonam to instal R^a as emperor, must be taken 
to mean his march from Tanjore eastwards to the same place on his way 
to the campaign against Solaga. Otherwise how could Raghunatha start 
on an expedition against his eastern enemies when there were enemies 
on the west prepared for battle? Diplomacy and prudent statesmanship 
would not justify such a course of action. Yagnanarayana’s references 
to Yachama Nayaka’s ‘ desire to come ’ to ‘ his com¬ 
ing’ and lastly to ‘his arrival’ in the Tanjore country 

exactly fits in with the account of Barradas. Yach¬ 
ama Nayaka’s arrival at Trichinopoly is dated towards the end of A.D. 
1616, that is, two years after the declaration of hostilities between Jagga- 
raya and Yachama Nayaka in the Karnataka country. And Barradas says 
‘that the war continued these two years, fortune favouring now one side 
now the other.’ Raghunatha’s joining the army led by Yachama Nayaka 
and Rama, must be placed sometime before August A.D. 1616 when 
he was encamping near the village of Palamaneri. 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s first expedition began only after A.D. 1614, 
since the contemporary works say that he was informed of the news of 
the Karnataka war of succession before he actually left his capital.^"^ 


26. Sources: Sdhityaratudkara; p. 274. 


27. 

I Note by the Editor,] 

The loyalist chiefs sent envoys to request the Nayak of Tanjore; and 
these demanded of Raghunatha “to rescue the empire once more from destruction, 
as he had done before in his youth, and to destroy the party of Jaggaraya” (Saiga 
VIII of the Raghundthdhhyudayam of Ramabhadramba, tells us that Raghunatha 
then told his ministers that the three tasks of destroying Solaga in the island, driv¬ 
ing out the enemies of the Nepala (Jaffnese) king and celebrating the coronation 
of the new Karnata emperor would constitute his digvijaya) Yachama Nayak him¬ 
self had wished to go to Tanjore for the same purpose. The Sdhityaratndkara 
(Sarga X) says that “after the Kamata emperor had thus been murdered in his 
capital, his only surviving son, a child, had been rescued by the nobleman, Yacha, 
who, with other chiefs, was proceeding to Achyuta for help. Achyuta had to effect 
a junction with Yacha and the yoimg emperor before the Pandya .(the Nayak 
of Madura) and his allies met the troops of Jaggaraya at Srirangam as arranged 
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His victories over Solaga and the people of Jaffna were ac¬ 
complished before the middle of A.D. 1616. In the meanwhile, 
the loyalist party led by Yachama Nayaka and the rebel group 
led by Jaggaraya were both fighting, and Barradas tells us of 
the success won by Yachama Nayaka and to his crowning of Rama as 
emperor before he came to the south. Jaggaraya’s coming to the south, 
was the result of his earlier defeat sustained at the hands of Yachama 
Nayaka. Raghunatha Nayaka’s attention was first directed against the 
rebellious chief Solaga who is said to have been the ruler of an island 
(Antarlpagataha)^ and Anta'n'pavdsamP Solaga was causing much 


between them. Then followed the abdication of Acyuta on the advice of Govinda 
Diksita and the coronation of Raghunatha, performed by the latter and the re¬ 
tirement of Achyuta to sacred Srirangam (sarga XII). Raghunatha heard from his 
spies of the news descriptive of the troops of the Pandya and his confederates and 
was told that “the noble Yacha... .requests to be assisted by you in the cause 

of your common master, the Karnata emperor. Hearing that Yacha and his 

army are proceeding towards you with the emperor^s (Ranga^s) son, (Rama) and 
that they may not effect a junction with your troops, the Pmidya King (Nayak of 
Madura) at the instance of Jaggaraya has cut the great anicut across the Kaveri 

.On hearing this news, King Raghunatha decided to proceed to Kumbakonam 

to effect a jimction with the emperor’s son, Rama Raya, and celebrate his corona¬ 
tion at the place. The king then vowed that he would proceed against Solaga in 
his island and destroy him along with his relations. He would then proceed against 

the Pandya and his allies.would also destroy in battle Jaggaraya and his 

other allies, and with their skulls, reconstruct the anicut {ketn) across the Kaveri 
and put up there an inscription in memory of his great triumph there. Speaking 
thus, Raghimatha entrusted the whole management of the kingdom to his minister, 
Govinda Dikshita and in great anger ordered his army to get ready for the march. 
(Sahityaratndkara: Sources: pp. 273-4). 

Barradas implies that, in the course of the civil war the partisans of prince 
Rama were gaining strength; also a Jesuit letter of Malabar of 1617 would show an 
advance of the loyalists into the Madura kingdom, as its Nayak ravaged the whole 
country before retiring; and Father Heras adds:—“It was then most likely that at 
the instance of Jaggaraya, the Nayak of Madura cut the great anicut across the 
Kaveri in order to prevent their enemies to advance further south, as related in the 
Sdhityaratnakara/^ At the end of 1616, when Barradas finished his account, though 
some time previously the Nayak of Madura had mustered more soldiers and his 
enemies had to retreat northwards owing to scarcity of water, “the Naique of 
Tanjore though not so great, was, with the aid of the young king, getting the upper 

hand. Indeed they are now assembled in the field in the large open plains of 

Trichinepali which may contain not only a hundred thousand soldiers as each of 
the parties has, but several millions of people.” 

28. Raghundthdhhyudayam; Canto VI, Sloka 24. 

29. Sahityaratndkara, Canto X, Sloka 18, 
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trouble to the wayfarers and women and disobeyed the king’s^® orders. 
It is said that he forced thirsty people to drink heated lead and that he 
used to throw his prisoners to be devoured by well-trained crocodiles in 
his moat and to pass sharp needles into their bodies. He is compared to 
Havana of the great epic for his misdeeds, the only difference being 
that Solaga had only one head instead of ten. Ramabhadramba adds 
that he was a worshipper of the god Bhairava and even Vithala him¬ 
self could not conquer him.^i G5vinda Dikshita told Raghunatha that 
he was backed up by the Portuguese as well (Parangis) .^2 Solaga was 
a feudatory of Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee and he is identified with 
Salavaccha^ by Father Heras. He was one of the two principal feuda¬ 
tories of Gingee, according to Father Pimenta, who also refers to Solaga’s 
son visiting Krishnappa Nayaka and to the former’s friendship with the 
Jesuits, on the evidence contained in a letter of Father Du Jarric. Solaga 
was the ruler of the south eastern portions also of the kingdom of Gingee 
and his capital was Devikottah (Uvukottah, also called Jalkota by the 
Muhammadan historians meaning, surrounded by water) an island fort 
at the mouth of the river Coleroon. According to Father Du Jarric, he 
must have been an old man aged about eighty years and ‘was a man of 
great authority among his subjects feared by everybody.’ Father Pimenta 
who visited the Coromandel Coast about A.D. 1597, speaks of his trained 
crocodiles which were ‘put in his river for his security’ and this descrip¬ 
tion agrees admirably with the account of Ramabhadramba.^^ Father 


30. The name of the king whose orders he defied is not mentioned. As S5laga 
was a feudatory of the Gingee Nayak, Raghunatha Nayaka could not claim any 
supremacy over him. Perhaps.it refers to the Nayak’s order not to trouble the 
people often. 

31. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar suggests that Vithala must refer to Ramaraja Vithala 
the foremost general of Sadasivaraya who came to the south in 1546. Sources of 
Vijayanagar History; p. 286. Also Raglmndthdhhyudayam; Canto VIII, and SdhHya-- 
ratndkara; Canto X. 

32. Sdhityaratndkara refers to the Portuguese as Parasikas by mistake while 
Raghundthdbhyudayam has Parangis. 

33. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara; p. 407. 

34. 

[Note by the Editor.]. 

According to Yagnanarayana Dikshita, 661aga was giving great trouble 
to the people of the neighbourhood and used to inflict inhuman punishments on the 
innocent people of the land; he would bind them up in empty sacks and after having 
them well beaten with pestles, would throw the sacks containing the men into the 
waters of his rivers to be devoured by the crocodiles. He would also subject the 
Kalamal (perhaps Kallamars) of Achyuta’s territory to unheard of atrocities by 
passing sharp needles into the roots of their hairs. “These do not cover even a 
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Pimenta also speaks of his son^s as a great supporter and friend of the 
Jesuit missionaries. The Sahityaratimkara also refers to Raghunatha 
Nayak’s march from his capital against Solaga with a huge and well 
equipped army composed of infantry (Batas), cavalry and elephantry 
leaving the administration of the kingdom in the hands of Govinda Dik- 
shita.^® The elephants were all well caparisoned and were also equipped 
with iron howdahSj^*^ while the horses were mounted upon by soldiers 
who wore long turbans and carried with them bows and arrows. Camels 

are also mentioned as a component part of his army 

There were besides, a large number of Muhammadan soldiers in his 
train and also Yavanas who were perhaps Sinhalese troopers. The Tan- 
jore army carried with them bows, arrows, swords and a weapon called 
Ndlikdyudham having an analavarti (fire wick).®* The king was in 
armour and rode on a white elephant. Ramabhadramba and Yagna- 
narayana Dikshita give a picturesque account of the Tanjore army and 
they also speak of a number of palanquins that accompanied the king. 
The former speaks of the materials used in erecting tents, besides provi¬ 
sions for the army and also vessels that were carried to the field of 
battle.®* Boxes containing precious jewels were also removed from the 
capital and were taken along with the king, for safety. Yagnanarayana 
speaks of the camp followers, who carried along with them besides their 


small portion of the cruelties practised by Solaga. If Achsoita were to subdue him 
and put an end to his atrocities, then the Portuguese (Parasikas) could be easily 
subdued and the Nep^a king once more raised to his throne.” For these reasons 
Achyuta was told that since the Nayak of Madura had concluded alliances with 
Solaga and the king of Tundira (Nayak of Gingee) it would not be advisable on 
his part to fight with them at once. 

Father Pimenta thus describes the Solaga:—“He is old and severe and hath 
caused crocodiles to be put in his river for his security charging them not to 
hiirt his own people. They nevertheless killed a man; whereupon I know not 
by what arts he took two of them which were the malefactors and put chains round 
their necks and cast them into a miry place, there to be stoned by the people 
and to die of famine.” His son, a boy of 14, became greatly attached to the 
Jesuits during Father Pimenta's stay at Gingee; and he took them from that place 
to the castle of his father who received them very kindly. 

35. Yagnanarayana Dikshita refers to the sons and relatives of Solaga (Canto 
Xm, SI. 81). 

36. Sdhityaratndkara; XIII, SI. 84. 

37. Sdhityaratndkara; XHI, SI. 86. 

38. Sdhityaratndkara; Canto XV, SI. 20. 

39. Raghundthdhhyvdayam; Canto VHI, SI. 68-70* 
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weapons, medicinal herbs which had a good tiealing property of the 
wounds.^® The army left the capital in full battle array and soon reached 
the town of Kumbakonam^^ and Raghunatha crossing the river Cau- 
very^ advanced towards the territory of Solaga. This rebellious chief 
was helped by the Portuguese and also by Krishnappa Nayaka of Gin- 
gee.^ Raghunatha crossing the river Coleroon, is said to have offered a 
severe fight and laid siege to his fort The smoke emanating from the 
firing of the guns {Agniyantrds)^^ is said to have enveloped the whole 
island. Solaga, finding that he could not withstand the attack, quickly 
yielded. And Raghunatha Nayaka, after a short but sharp fight, took 
Solaga and his family as captives and threw him into prison. The Gin- 


40. Sahityaratndkara; Canto XVI, SI. 23. 

41. Yagnanarayana Dikshita also refers tc his march upon Kumbakonam but 
mentions it in connection with (XIII, SI. 80) Raghunatha’s assurance given to the 
Karnata nobles. This was luidertaken according to the author to instal Rama 
as the emperor of Karnataka. We have seen earlier that this must refer to his 
expedition against Solaga. 

42. Raghunathabhyudayavi; Canto VIII, SI. 76 and 77. 

43. Raghunatluibhyudayam; Canto VIII, SI. 78 and 79 mention Krishna 
Bhupa, as the king of Tundira. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar identifies Krishna Bhupa with 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee. 

[Further Note by the Editor,] 

This Krishnappa was perhaps related to the chiefs, Surappa and Pota Bhup^a 
who were the Nayaks of Gingee before him. Anquetil du Perron states that 
he was a contemporary of Vcnkatapati and succeeded his father whose name, 
however, he does not mention. He escaped from prison, having been confined 
by his uncle and in the sequel, imprisoned the latter after putting out his eyes. 
In 1586 he rebelled against Venkata, who captured him and had him put in 
prison. Raghunatha, after his Penukonda campaign, in|lerced) 2 d with Venkata 
on his behalf and secured his release. Krishnappa sealed his gratitude to Raghu¬ 
natha by giving his daughter in marriage to him. During his imprisonment, 
Gingee was ruled by one Venkata, who was sent against him by Venkatapati 
Raya. Krishnappa was a wise and able ruler and his court and capital were 
well described by Father Pimenta who visited Gingee in A.D. 1597. He built 
Krishnapatam near Porto Novo. His feudatories were Solaga, the chief of 
Tiruvati and Lingama Nayak of Vellore. Krishnappa rebelled for a second time 
against the Raya in 1600 and war broke out between them in 1607. He had close 
relations with the Portuguese and the Dutch on the coast. He was also a 
staunch Vaishnava. For an account of his rule see Histoire du Gingi by C. S. 
Srinivasachari—traduit de Tanglais et annote par Edmond Gaudart, Governeur 
en retraite (Pondicherry and Paris, 1940)—pp. 43-63. 

44. Raghunathabhyudayam; Canto VIII, SI. 80. 
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gee Nayak, Krishnappa, is said to have fled from the scene of battle hav¬ 
ing become disheartened and terrified on Raghunatha's approach. The 
expedition against Solaga was a complete success for the Tanjore army 
which occupied his fort. This was the first victory for Raghimatha 
Nayaka; and Dr. S. K. Ayyangar says that this may be dated in A.D. 
1615.45 

From Devikottah, Raghunatha marched south along the sea-coast, 
towards Jaffna, whose king is mentioned by both the authors as having 
accompanied the Nayaka from the very beginning of his expedition. 
Passing through the modern Kaveripattanam, where the Cauvery joins 
the sea45 and crossing the sea (the gulf of Manaar) by means of a 
chain of boats (^^'r),the Nayaka landed on the Jaffnese coast. 
Ramabhadr^ba says that the army also crossed the ^ channel 
with the aid of wooden floats. Raghunatha offered battle 
to the Portuguese, who, finding themselves exhausted in spite of the 
furious charge of their guns, fled for their lives ; while a large number of 
them escaped by the sea in small ships. Raghimatha inflicted another 
crushing defeat upon the Portuguese and reinstated the Jaffnese ruler 
on his throne. This victoiy over the Portuguese of Jaffna must have 
happened before the battle of Toppur and immediately after the capture 
of the fort of Devikottah and hence the date of this campaign may be 
fixed approximately towards the close of A.D. 1615 or in the beginning 
of the year A.D. 1616. 

Nothing more is known about this expedition and the internal evi¬ 
dence does not throw any light as to who was the Jaffnese King that 
sought the help of Raghunatha in his endeavour to regain his lost throne. 
Ramabhadramba says^'^ that a Nepala^® king along with his relatives and 
assistants came to Raghunatha’s court and represented to him his mis¬ 
fortune in being driven away from his capital. The Nepala ruler also 
seems to have narrated how Raghunatha Nayaka's ancestors were great 
supporters of his kingdom. We saw how some Balalas of Jaffna had 
been in Tanjore even before this time. ‘The Parangis (Portuguese) had 
on several occasions been defeated by his ancestors and they had been 
waiting to wreak their vengeance upon the king of Nepala.’ Rowing the 


45. Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 286, footnote. 

46. RaghundtMhhyudayam; Canto IX, SI. 7. 

47. Raghundthdbhyudayam; Canto VIII, SI. 13 to 22. 

48. Nepala is identified with Jaffna as it is said that the country was surrounded 
by ocean and other particulars of the description of this country satisfy this 
idenUiication. 
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seas in their ships, they now attacked his capital while he was away and 
captured the city called Vardhikeya. And Raghunatha promised him 
help. The Sdhityaratndkara gives some additional information.^® It refers 
to the arrival of the wives of the Jaffnese ruler at Tanjore, besides the 
latter; and here the enemies of the fugitive are called the Parasikas 
by which term the Portuguese are meant. In another place, the same 
author calls the Jaffnese ruler as the Yavana king.^® His name is men¬ 
tioned as Pararajabhayankara and his kingdom is said to have been sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by the ocean. That the Tanjore army was composed 
of Yavana soldiers will mean that it was composed of men from Jaffna.^^ 
Raghunatha Nayaka’s defeat of the Portuguese and his reinstallation of 
the Jaffna ruler on his throne are established beyond a shadow of doubt; 
but the question, as to who was the king that was re-arointed by him is 
not clear. The references to the city, called Vardhikeya and the king 
Pararajabhayankara do not take us far as they are not definite. 

The literary evidence refers to the help given to the rulers of Jaffna 
during the time of Achyutappa Nayaka, and so, Raghunatha’s interven¬ 
tion must refer to the help rendered a second time. To understand the Tan¬ 
jore relations with Jaffna aright, it is necessary to have a grasp of the trend 
of the Jaffna politics of this period. A fair account of these political 
troubles is given in the Portuguese chronicles and also in the Ydlpdna 
Vaihava Mdlai of Mayilvahana Pulavar, composed in the beginning of the 
17th century. They refer to the help given by the Nayak of Tanjore to 
the rulers of Jaffna even from the middle of the 16th century.^2 jn all 


49. Sdhityaratndkara; Canto VI, SI. 65-72. 

50. Sdhityaratndkara; XV, SI. 50 and 52. Yavana Bhupati. 

51. Sdhityaratndkara; XV, SI. 35. 

The above work says that the Jaffnese ruler stayed at Tanjore for sometime 
and he is said to have accompanied Raghunatha in his war upon Solaga. Sloka 
50 has the word Upaiti which means “follows.* 

52. Ancient Jafna in Tamil, by Mr. C. Rasanayagam, p. 96. 

[Further Note by the Editor.] 

Mr. Rasanayagam thinks that the Jaffnese king who went for help 
to Achyutappa of Tanjore must have been Sankili Kumara, who had murdered 
Arasakesari, the regent uncle of the minor king and usurped the regency. The 
Portuguese drove him out and he returned with an army of Tanjore and esta¬ 
blished himself on the throne. The Portuguese then recognised him as king, 
but ultimately dethroned him and occupied Jaffna. Again, under Raghunatha 
Nayaka there was another personal appeal from the Jaffnese King for help. 
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these wars the powers on the Coromandel Coast do not seem to have 
fared well at all. In 1547, Sankili, Segarajasekharan, who is said to have 
joined the Sinhalese ruler Mayadunne, the ruler of Sitawaka and the 
younger brother of Bhuvaneka Bahu VII, and fought against the Portu¬ 
guese; appears to have secured help from the Tanjore Nayaka. This 
must have happened during the reign of 6evappa Nayaka and the Portu¬ 
guese seems to have won a victory on that occasion. Tanjore again in¬ 
terfered between A.D. 1570 and A.D. 1582, when Peria Pillai, Segaraja- 
sekharan was the king of Jallna. He came to the throne with the help 
of the Portuguese general, De Castro, in A.D. 1570, but soon exhibited 
his innate hatred and hostility towards his allies by attacking their 
colony at Maimar with the help of the Tanjore forces. The Tanjore 
army sustained a defeat for a second time. Peria Pillai’s successor was 
one Puviraja Pandaram who, on his accession assumed the title of Para- 
rajasekharan. He was also opposed to the Portuguese and is said to have 
persecuted the Christians; and his attempts to capture Manaar from 


Raghunatha crossed the sea by a bridge of boats, placed his own garrison in the 
island of Jaffna and celebrated the coronation of his ally. It is not certain 
whether Sankili went over to Tanjore for help for a second time and had him- 
seK crowned before Oliveira’s forces came up and captured him, or “ whether 
the story is a confused account of the help given to the prince of Ramesvararn 
on whose behalf the people of Jaffna revolted against the Portuguese.” (Ancient 
Jaffna, pp. 386-87). 


THE KINGS OF JAFFNA 

According to the Rev. S. Gnanaprakasar, O.M.I., of Jaffna (Kinrjfi of Jaffna 
in the Portuguese Period^ 1920) the following kings reigned at Nallur in Jaffna: — 

(1) Kanagasuriya, Segarajasekaran 1467 A.D. 

(2) Pararajasekaran—1478 A.D. 

(3) Sankili, Segarajasekaran, 1519 A.D. 

(4) Puvi Raja Pandaram, Pararajasekaran, 15G1 A.D. 

(5) Kachi Nayinar—^Pararajasekaran (usurper) C. 1565 A.D. 

(6) Periya Pillai, Segarajasekaran, C. 1570 A.D. 

(7) Puvi Raja Pandaram, Pararajasekaran, C. 1582 A.D. 

(8) Hendarmana Singa, (Edirmanna Singha), Pararajasekaran, 1591 

(9) A minor son under the regency of 

(1) Arasakesari—1615 A.D. 

♦(2) SankiU Kumara—1617 A.D. 

(10) Oliveira, the Portuguese Governor—1620 A.D. 

♦There was some confusion between the two Sankilis in the 

Yalpdua Vaibhava MdlaU 
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them, on two occasions also ended in failure. The second attempt which 
took place in A.D. 1591 resulted in serious consequences. For then, he 
was attacked by the Portuguese general, Andre Furtado de Mendoza, 
who invaded Jaffna in October 1591, and quickly brought it under his 
control. Puviraja Pandaram was killed in the battle and the Portuguese 
installed the son of Peria Pillai, as the new ruler of Jaffna. This prince 
was known as Edirmanna Singa with the title of Pararajasekharan. He 
is said to have ruled from A.D. 1591 to 1615,^^ as a feudatory of the 
Portuguese and to have paid them an annual tribute. He was ‘as might 
be expected, was extremely punctilious in showing his gratitude to the 
Portuguese, conferring many favours on them and treating them with 
much familiarity. Quite naturally, the latter were having it all their 
own way in the land.’ This state of things did not satisfy the Mudaliars 
and chiefs of the kingdom and they soon formed a plot for placing on the 
throne a prince who was then at Ramancor (Rameswaram) and who 
was backed up by a select army of Moors, Badagas and Maravas under 
the protection of the Naique of Tanjore and the renegade Dom Joas 
Wimaladharma, King of Kandy.^^ The Portuguese on the other hand 
wanted to depose Wimaladharma, who, on ascending the throne of 
Kandy is said to have renounced his former religion of Christianity, op¬ 
pressed his allies and perse'^uted the'Christians.^® The king of Jaffna 
Pararajasekharan, on hearing of this intended attack and insurrection by 
the prince of Rameswaram, soon communicated it to the Portuguese cap¬ 
tain of Manaar and the latter at once sent Manoel de Athaide with a 
body of men in seven ships to meet the Tanjore army. On the 26th of 
October A.D. 1592 Athaide charged the Tanjore forces and in the end 
was able to defeat them near Talaimannar.®® 

From A.D. 1592 to A.D. 1615 there was peace in the land and Para¬ 
rajasekharan was allowed to rule without further trouble. The Portu¬ 
guese had their own suspicion about his attitude towards them. Edir- 


53. The History of Jaffna under the Portuguese Period, by Rev. S. Gnana- 
prakasar O.M.I. He says that his death took place in A.D. 1615 while Mr. 
C. Rasanayagam would place it in the following year. History of Jaffna in 
Tamil, p. 120 and 116. 

54. Ibid., Rev. S. Gnanaprakasar, pp. 49 and 50, and History of Jaffna in Tamil, 
pp. 118 and 119. 

55. The Portuguese in India by F. C. Danvers, Vol. 11, p. 98. 

56. Rev. Gnanaprakasar says that ‘in all 400 Badagas were slain and 200 
taken prisoners.* 
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ma^asinga Arya alias Pararajasekhara—^for that was his full name— 
shortly before his death, made his three-year-old son as his successor 
and appointed his own brother Arasakesari Pandara as regent, until the 
time, the boy should come of age. This arrangement was communicated 
to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa for ratification; but he died all on 
a sudden before the confirmatory order could reach Jaffna. The death 
of this ruler is dated A,D. It is said that immediately after his 

death, one Sankili Kumara of the royal family who was longing to usurp 
the throne, captured the government by putting an end to the lives of 
Arasakesari Pandara the Regent, and Peria Pillai Arachi a powerful chief. 
Sankili then became the Regent. The people of Jaffna became dis¬ 
mayed at the unexpected success of Sankili Kumara, grew restless and 
rose in revolt. Chinna Migapillai Arachi, the son of Peria Pillai who 
was murdered by Sankili, went over to the mainland to seek the aid of 
the Portuguese against the usurper, who however managed to stay on. 
When Joao de Cruz Girao of Manaar came to Jaffna to give effect to the 
will executed by the late king Ediramanna Singa, Sankili is said to have 
denied the truth of the will and to have proved it to be a fraud. Sankili 
was thus left undisturbed ruler, on his promise to pay the Portuguese 
the due tribute and to rule according to their wishes. Sankili kept up 
his word for some time; but soon internal troubles arose which enabled 
him to set at nought the Portuguese claim to overlordship by allowing 
the Badagas (people from the mainland) to pass through his kingdom on 
their way to Kandy. Again, he also became unpopular by his atrocities 
and cruel exactions. The news of his proposal to appoint his son-in- 
law as his successor, was received by the Jaffnese with indignation and 
they consequently rose in revolt. Even the intervention of the Portu¬ 
guese captain of Manaar to bring about a truce between Sankili Kumara 
and his subjects was of no use; and Sankili, being very much opposed 
by his own men, had to take refuge at Urtturai, a portion the Jaffnese 
Coast. It is said that his womenfolk had, in the interval, made their 
escape to the court of Tanjore to seek the Nayak’s help in putting down 
the revolt of the Jaffnese people and the Portuguese, who had then 
joined them. At last Sankili seems to have regained his kingdom with 
the aid of the Tanjore Nayak’s forces sent under one Khem Nayak and 
of five thousand lascarins. (Sinhalese warriors) led by one Varunakulat- 


57. The Portuguese in India; by F. C. Danvers. The author places his 
death in 1617, Vol. II, p. 194. Mr. Rasanayagam (History of Jaffna) says that 
the confirmatory order from the Viceroy was issued on 13th May 1616, but it 
actually reached Jaffna towards the end of August of the same year. 
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tan.5® Yagnanarayana Dikshita’s reference to Ijie presence of the ladies 
of the Jaffnese king at the court of Raghunatha, perhaps indicates this 
appeal made by Sa^li’s women and Raghunatha Nayaka’s claim to 
have re-established a king of Jaffna on the eve of the Toppur battle 
must also refer to this victory won by his forces on behalf of Sankili, 
though the Portuguese chronicles do not refer to the part said to have 
been played by the Nayaka himself in person, but record the victory of 
the Tanjore forces. 

Since Raghunatha Nayaka is said to have been in camp at Palama- 
neri in the cyclic year Nala and in the month of Adi (Ashada) corres¬ 
ponding to August A.D. 1616 on his way to Toppur, the invasion of 
Jaffna must have taken place sometime before that date. The Rev. 
Gnanaprakasar’s date (1615) for the death of Edirmanna Singa Para- 
rajasekharan the predecessor of Sankili, confirms A.D. 1616 as the date 
of the Jaffnese expedition.^^ The only point of conflict between the Tan¬ 
jore and the Portuguese chronicles is that, while the former speaks of 
Raghunatha’s presence in Jaffna in person, the latter mentions only his 
despatch of troops under one Khem Nayak. Hence it is known for cer¬ 
tain that it was Sankili Kumara, who came to Tanjore for the Nayak’s 
help and got subsequently back his lost kingdom through the latter’s 
intervention. The reference made to the Jaffnese King as Pararajabha- 
yankara (dread of enemy king) by Yagnanarayana Dikshita, refers to 
Sankili himself. Pararajabhayankara could not be taken as referring to 
Pararajasekhara on the ground that the Jaffnese rulers called themselves 


58. History of Jaffna; p. 124. Also Ancient Jaffna; by Mr. C. Rasanayagam; 
Danvers, Vol. II, p. 206. The account given above is mainly drawn from the 
History of Jaffna under the Portuguese, The Portuguese in India, History of Ceylon, 
by H. W. Codrington, Ceylon and the Portuguese Era, by Dr. P. E. Pieris. 

59. The dates of 1616 and 1617, given by Mr. Rasanayagam and Mr. Danvers 
will have to be abandoned in the light of Tanjore evidence. Raghunatha Nayaka's 
installation of Sankili as King, however, did not prove to have settled the matters 
finally. The Portuguese chronicles of Quieroz, Menezes and Faria Y Sousa refer 
to the sporadic attempts made by the Tanjore Nayak to regain Jaffna from the 
Portuguese, in whose hands the land has fallen about A.D. 1620. Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar (Sources, p. 287, Footnote) fixes the date of Pararajasekharan’s death 
in A.D. 1617 following Mr. Danvers. Mr. C. Rasanayagam refers to the Tanjore 
help, on two occasions and he places Sankili Kumara’s reappointment during the 
reign of Achyutappa Nayaka. As regards the second which happened during the 
time of Raghunatha Nayaka according to him, the author himself is not sure 
whether it was made on behalf of Sankili for a second time, or in favour of a 
prince of Ramanacor, on whose behalf the Jaffnese revolted against the Portu¬ 
guese. (History of Jaffna by C. Rasanayagam). 

10 
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Pararajasekharans and Segarajasekharans in the order of their acces¬ 
sion. In that case we cannot adequately explain the title of Pararaja- 
sekharan for Sankili, since his predecessor Edirmaniiasinga was called 
a Pararajasekhara^o but there was one predecessor, Arasakesari, in the 
regency. 

Raghunatha Nayaka is said to have marched to Toppur®^ from Jaffna 
as he was informed, at the latter place, of the troubles caused by the 
enemy chiefs led by Jaggaraya and the damage done to the Cauvery 
dam.®2 The causes that led to this momentous war are mentioned both 
in the Tanjore literature and in the letter of Barradas.®^ Venkatapati 
Raya’s death in A.D. 1614 saw the beginning of a crisis which soon 
assumed greater magnitude and began as a regular war of succession to 
the Karnataka throne. Venkatapati Raya having no male heir to suc¬ 
ceed him, appointed his nephew Sriranga alias Chikkadevaraya as his 
successor at the time of his death, setting aside the claims of a child 
who was fraudulently palmed off on him as his son by one of his queens. 
It is said that Venkatapati could not do anything to proclaim the real 
origin of this putative son as he was very fond of his queen, who was 
the sister of Gobburi Jaggaraya, the then governor of Kolar and its 
neighbouring parts under Venkatapati. Jaggaraya, who had already 
entertained an ambition to acquire the throne for himself, naturally 
took up the cause of this young child, whom he declared to be the right¬ 
ful son of the deceased emperor, and proclaimed him king by putting 
an end to the life of Chikkadevaraya and his family. Only the 
second son of Chikkadevaraya called Rama, was saved from this whole¬ 
sale disaster by the skiKul exertion, of a washerman who had the boy 
smuggled out from the prison along with his bundle of dirty linen, with 
the connivance of Velugoti Yachama Nayaka, a loyal feudatory of the 


60. The Jaffnese rulers had these titles added to their names on their acces¬ 
sion. A Pararajasekharan was usually succeeded by a Segarajasekharan like the 
Pandyas of the Second Empire who called themselves Jatavarmans and Maravar- 
mans on their accession and the Cholas, Parakesaris and Rajakesaris.—See Dynastic 
List of the Jaffnese Kings in the Portuguese Era given above.-—(Ed.) 

61. Sources:—Dr. S. K. Ayyangar identifies this placp with the modern 
Tovur or Tohur which is about two miles from the Grand Anicut on the southern 
bank of the Cauvery. 

62. Raghunathdhhyudayam; Canto IX, SI. 24 and 25. 

63. Raghundthabhyudayam; Canto XIII. S&hityaratnakara; Canto XI and 
XIII. Barradas; A Forgotten Empire, pp. 222-230. 
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late king and the founder of the present Venkatagiri royal house. 
Yachama Nayaka as the sponsor of the claims of Rama, the legal clai¬ 
mant to the throne, soon gained strength and opposed Jaggaraya. Ac¬ 
cording to the account given by Barradas it appears that both the 
parties had come into collision in a series of engagements with varying 
success.®^ Jaggaraya’s going over to the south was the result of 
a defeat which he sustained about the beginning of A.D. 1616; and he 
perhaps had the object of securing the co-operation of the, southern 
governors to make a final bid for victory.®^ In this he was joined by 
the Nayaks of Gingee and Madura besides the Chera king, who was a 
tributory of the Madura Nayaka. Tanjore alone remained loyal; her 
Nayak took up the cause of the legitimate successor, Ramaraya, along with 
Yachama Nayaka. The Tanjore literature has no reference to this first 
success of Yachama Nayaka referred to by Barradas. However his 
advance towards Tanjore was made probably with the object of des¬ 
troying the coalition of rebel chiefs under Jaggaraya. 

The Madura ruler who joined Jaggaraya was Muttuvirappa 
Nayaka (A.D. 1609 to A.D. 1623) and he, far from being 
loyal to the Empire, aimed at independence even very early; 
but he was not allowed to have a free hand in his attempt 
at independence as Venkatapati was a fairly strong ruler and 
was effectively helped by his loyal ally, the Tanjore Nayaka 
in maintaining the Imperial overlordship. By A.D. 1616 Muttuvirappa 
had grown powerful enough to rise in opposition and as a first mark of 
his hostile attitude, he changed his capital from Madura to Trichino- 
poly.®® Father Leon Besse says that ‘the Nayak of Madura removed 
his court and army to Trichinopoly in A.D. 1616 with the object of 
making war with the King of Tanjore ’ and Dr. S. K. Ayyangar says®"^ 
that his change of capital seems to have been ‘ the direct result of the 
combination that culminated in the battle of Toppur; and by A.D. 1616 
the hostility between Madura and Tanjore had settled into a habitual 
kind of relation between the two Nayakships.’ And it was this per¬ 
petual enmity with Tanjore that made Muttuvirappa join the rebels.®® 


64. A Forgotten Empire, p. 229. 

65. A Forgotten Empire, p. 230. 

66. La Mission du Madura, p. 3 and 

The Nayaks of Madura; p. 103; Foot-note. 

67. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 103, Footnote. 

68. Tanjore’s loyalty to the empire and her co-operation with Venkatapati 
in the battle of Vallam against Madura, were sufficient causes for Madura’s dis¬ 
trust and hatred. 
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Govinda Dikshita is said to have told his master that the PSiidyan ruler 
(Nayak of Madura) and others were bearing ill-will and hatred to¬ 
wards Tanjore out of ignorance;®* and Dr. S. K. Ayyangar again says 
that this combination of the Madura and Gingee Nayaks with Gobburl 
Jaggaraya against the loyalists, was effected mainly with the object of 
overthrowing the Imperial control at this favourable juncture and this 
could be done only if the loyalists were crushed.™ They seem to have 
done all they could to prevent the jimction of Yachama Nayaka, who 
was then coming towards Tanjore with Prince Rama to join Raghu- 
natha Nayaka and the reference to the breaking off the Cauvery dam 
was perhaps their first act of destruction towards this aim. Rama- 
bhadramba says that the damage to the dam was caused by the rulers 
of the west, while Sdhityaratnakara says that some one did it at the 
instigation of Jaggaraya.And Raghunatha is said to have remarked 
that he would reconstruct the dam with the skull pieces of his enemies. 

An account of the battle of Toppur is found in the Raghunathabhyu- 
dayam, the Raghunathdhhyvdaya Ndtakam by Vijayaraghava, the 
narrative by Barradas and the Bahuldsvacharitam.'^^ Barradas 
says that “ Yachama Nayaka had with him fifty thousand 
men in his camp, while Jaggaraya with only fifteen thousand 
followers, fled into the jungles where he was joined by 
more people, so that the war has continued these two years, 
fortune favouring now one side, now the other. But the party 
of the young prince has always been gaining strength; the more so 
because, although the great Nayak of Madura—a page of betel to the 
King of Bisnagar—^who pays a revenue every year of some say 600,000 
pagodas and has under him many kings and nobles as vassals, such as 
he was of Travancore—^took the side of Jaggaraya and sustained him 
against the Naique of Tanjaor. Yet, the latter though not so power¬ 
ful is. with the aid of the young king, gradually getting the upper 
hand ” Both Ramabhadrambha and Yagnanarayana Dikshita speak of 
the union of the Madura and Gingee rulers and the Pandyan chief 
of Tenkasi with Jaggaraya, while the latter mentions also the Ohera 


69. SahityaratnSkara, Canto X, SI. 26. 

70. The Nayaks of Madura;, p. 104, Footnote. 

71. Rayhunithihhyudayam; Canto IX, SI. 26. Pdichdtyahhumipatayaha and 
S&hityaratnSkaram; Canto Xin, SI. 78 and 83. Father Heras considers It likely 
that the Nayak of Madura did it at the instance of Jaggariya—see Note by (Ed.). 

72. Sources of Vifayaimgar History; p.-305. 
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King’® as among the rebel allies. The reference to the Dramida and 
the Ma^adha kings is nothing but mere poetical rhetoric. Mysore 
seems to have held aloof from this war of succession.’^ The Raghu- 
ndthdhhyudayam and the Sdhiiyaratnakara give a detailed account of 
the preparations made by Raghunatha Nayaka.’® The Tanjore army 
was composed of elephantry, cavalry and infantry besides a corps of 
troopers. The elephants were all equipped with iron howdahs’®, each 
containing soldiers and the well caparisoned horses were all mounted 
by high-turbened riders who carried with them bows and arrows. The 
soldiers also had with them broad swords and matchlocks (Agniyan- 
tras).” The infantry troops which were composed of Parasikas and 
Yavanas besides the natives, were armed with bows, arrows, spears and 
a deadly weapon called NdlikayudhaJ^ Yagnanarayana Dikshita also 
refers to a small batch of young soldiers, who were recruited from the 
class of nobles of the land.’® 

The reference to the Parasikas and Yavanas is rather inconclusive. 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita uses the word Parasika to mean the Portu¬ 
guese and the word Yavana must refer to the Jaffnese or Sinhalese 
since he speaks of the Jaffnese ruler as Yavanabhupati.®® Dr. S, K. 
Ayyangar®’ and Mr. K. Silaramayya following him say that the 
Parasikas must be taken to mean the Dutch and not the Portuguese, 
since Raghunatha had already shown his hostility towards them by 
driving them away from their coastal settlement in his kingdom. The 


73. Rat/hundthdhhyudayam; IX, SI. 25 and 26. Sahityaratnakara; X, SI. 37 
and Xin, SI. 78. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar says ‘the Niiyak of Madura, the Nayak 
of Gingee, the Pandyas of Tinnevelly, the Portuguese and perhaps even distant 
Travancore stood ranged on the side of the traitor.’ 

74. The Nayaks of Madura; Introduction, pp. 19 and 105, Note. 

75. Raghundthdbhyudayam; IX and X; Sahityaratndkara; XIH and IV. 

76. Sahityaratndkara; XIII, SI. 86 and 88.. 

77. Sahityaratndkara ; SI. 8-10. 

78. S&hityaratmkara; XI, SI. 20 and 21. The whole of Canto XIII is devoted 
to a description of the Tanjore army and the preparations made on the eve of the 
war. Unfortunately this description is taken to mean the enemies by Dr. S. 
K. Ayyangar. Sources, p. 273. However, a close reading of the Canto would show 
that it was the spy, who had arrived at Tanjore, saw these things before he met 
Raghunatha. 

79. SShityaratndkara; Xlll, Si. 37. 

80. Sihityaratndkara; XV, SI. 35 to 52. 

81. The Nayaks of Madura; p. 124, Note. 
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employment of Dutch soldiers by the Tanjore Nayaka seems impro¬ 
bable in the li^t of the evidence furnished by the Dutch records. The 
Dutch at Pulicat to whom Venkatapati had issued a charter on the 24th 
April, A.D. 1610 permitting them to build a factory, were friendly with 
the Karnataka Emperor. A second charter of the same Raya dated 
the 9th of Jime, A.D. 1612 was issued from Vellore to the Dutch in rati¬ 
fication of the first; and its last clause refers to a cowle granted by 
Jaggaraya, who was then the chief minister of Venkatapati and as 
well as the ^governor of Kolar. Bayamma or Vayyambika, Jaggaraya’s 
sister and the chief consort of Venkatapati, is said to have given the 
Dutch, facilities for building the fort called Geldria at Pulicat. More¬ 
over, the Dutch were not on unfriendly terms with the ruler of Gingee 
as they had established themselves at Tegnapatam by this time; but 
their hostility towards the Portuguese remained unabated.' Above all, 
Hans de Haze, who came to Masulipatam on the 12th of November, A.D. 
1616 to improve the Dutch prospects on the Coromandel Coast, is said 
to have followed a policy of strict non-intervention in the native affairs 
and in the war of succession that followed the death of Venkatapati. It 
is said that ‘Haze thought it wise to remain neutral.’ The English Fac¬ 
tory Records tell us of the unsuccessful attempts made by the Dutch to 
found a factory in the kingdom of the Tanjore Nayak and these show 
the obvious improbability of the Dutch joining Tanjore against Jagga¬ 
raya.** ■ f- 

The Raghwnathahhyudayam of Vijayaraghava says that Raghunatha 
was encamping at Palamaneri near Tanjore before he started for Top- 
pur, the scene of the historic battle. It also gives a detailed account of the 
king’s march towards Toppur accompanied by bodies of officers and num¬ 
erous followers. Raghunatha is said to have been mounted on an elephant 
under a white canopy, accompanied by his son, Bamabhadra Nayaka. 
Purushottamayya and Narasappa (the two town Madalasis) rode on the 
second elephant while Astappa (or Hastiappa) and Alagappa, the two 
other officers rode on the third elephant. They rode respectively before 
and behind Raghunatha. Ramaraya the legitimate ruler is said to have 
also accompanied Raghunatha to the battle field. Vijayaraghava gives a 
long list of thirty-two officials and chiefs who went out to fight in com¬ 
pany with Ra^imatha. Among them dbala Raju the uncle of the king. 


82 . Sardetal Cowmetnoratton Volume, The last days of Vijayanagarby 
Prof. K. A. miakanta Sastri. Also The Dutch Beginnings in India by T. I. 
Poonen, Madras University. 
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the chiefs of Kaluva, Cuddapah, Palela, Panta, ^alamuri, Mandva and 
the Reddis of Kambam figure prominently.®* 


83. Barradas refers to the Karnataka nobles, who joined Yachama Nayaka and 
supported the cause of Hamaraya. 

[Further Note by the Editor,] 

The chiefs mentioned in the list given in the Raghundthdhhyudayam of 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka, are interesting as showing the distribution of feudal power 
in the country at the time. 

(1) Kdneti Kondaraju. 

(2) Katta Rangapa Raju. 

(3) Kasturi Raju. 

(4) Sampeta Naga Raju of Mittapalem. 

(5) Rama Raju. 

(6) Raghunatha Raju of Owk. 

(7) M^a, Obala Raju. 

(8) Manuboli Raju. 

(9) Srirangapati Raju. 

(10) Srigiri Raju. 

(11) Viraraghava Raju. 

(12) Vithala Raju. 

(13) Chitraju of Nandela. 

(14) Narapa Raju. 

(15) Kandanavol Raju. 

(16) Ga^i Timma Raja. 

(17) The Chiefs of Kalurva. 

(18) The Chiefs of Cuddapah. 

(19) The Palela Chiefs. 

(20) The Panta Chiefs. 

(21) Sripati Raju and his mercenaries. 

(22) The Jupalli people. 

(23) Desur Reddi clans. 

(24) Murteppa. 

(25) Kumara Rangayya. 

(26) Paminayanivaru. 

(27) The Baliunuri chiefs. 

(28) The chiefs of Manduva. 

(29) The Reddis of Kambam, Kondavidu and Kondapalli. 

(30) Mallappa. 

(31) Madana. 

(32) Peruxnal Mudaliar. 

These were the chiefs, who had joined the rightful prince after seeing his 
cause supported by the Nayak of Tanjore. 
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RAGHUNATHA NAYAKA (Continued). 

Ramabhadramba speaks of the matchless and gallant fight put up 
by the Tanjore forces. It is even said that Raghunatha himself took the 
field in person, when it was brought to his notice that his troops were 
not faring well at all.^ In the battle, Jaggaraya fell dead, and his allies 
Makai-aju,2 Ravilla Venka and his general (Raya Dalavay) Che^cha 
took to their heels.® The Nayak of Gingee and the disheartened Madura 
Nayaka are also said to have fled from the field, in order to save their 
lives. Ramabhadramba again says that the losses on the enemy’s side 
were great and Raghunatha generously pardoned the Madura rulerwhen 
he and his allies surrendered to him. Raghunatha after winning the battle, 
is said to have proclaimed prince Rama as the Emperor of Karnata®; and 
it is further said that he planted a pillar of victory on the site of the battle¬ 
field in memorial thereof.® From the subsequent account of Ramabhad¬ 
ramba it is known for certain that the Toppur battle did not bring to a 
close the hostilities between the loyalists and the rebels, as she says, that 
soon after this decisive engagement intelligence was received by the 
Tanjore Nayak, of the intended counter-combination of Krishnappa 
Nayaka of Gingee and Yatiraja, the brother of Jaggaraya. Krishnappa 
is said to have collected together and reorganised his forces immediately 
after his flight from Toppur, and once more advanced to fight the loyal¬ 
ists. RaghunMha now despatched his commander with a large army, to 
fight the Gingee Nayaka; and he himself was encamped at Tiruvaiyar 
awaiting the issue of this new advance. Soon Raghunatha was informed 
of the success of his army, which captured the fort of Bhuvanagiri on the 
N. Vellar river near Chidambaram and forced Krishnappa and his ally, 
Yatiraja, to retire from their positions. The Tanjore Nayak, thus 


1. Raghundthabhyudayam; X, SI. 25. 

2. Makaraju is identified with the chief of Karvetinagar by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri. Report of the Archaeological Survey of India (1911-12). . 

3. Raghunathdbhyudayam; X, 

4. RaghunSth&bhyudayam; X, SI. 60 to 64. 

5. Raghunatha Vilaea Ndtakam; 4th Anka. 

6. Raghunathdbhytidayam, X, SI. 62. The Rdmardjiyamu (Sources, pp. 243- 
44) also refers to this war and the success won by Yachama Nayaka and Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka. The war is compared to the great Mahabharata War and Ra^u- 
natha is likened to Lord Krishna. 
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..crowned with success and immortal glory, now returned to his capital 
where he was received with all honours by his loyal subjects. 

From the references contained in the literary sources, the date of 
this important battle may be fixed within reasonable limits. Vijaya- 
raghava, in his RaghunathAhhyudayam^ says that Raghunatha was en¬ 
camped at Palamaneri in the month of Ashada (Adi) of the Cyclic year 
Nalay corresponding to August A.D. 1616, before he started for Toppur.^ 
Barradas writing on December 12, A.D. 1616, says that both the armies 
of Jaggaraya and Yachama Nayaka ‘are now assembled in the field in 
the large open plains of Trichinopoly not only the hundred thousand 
men that each party has, but as many as a million soldiers.’ It is evi¬ 
dent from these two records that the Toppur battle must have been 
fought sometime earlier in A.D. 1617®; and the interval between August 
and December 1616 was probably spent in reconnaissances before the 
final struggle. 

The important and far reaching consequences of this historic battle 
can hardly be over-estimated. His victory at Toppur made Raghunatha 
supreme among his fellow Nayaks and the most powerful ruler of the 
southern kingdoms, and the crushing defeat sustained by the rulers of 
Madura and Gingee was so signal that it took years for them to recover 
their normal strength. The death of Jaggaraya shattered their fond 
hopes of achieving independence; and Muttif Virappa Nayaka of Madura 
never again entertained, either an openly hostile or even an impliedly 
aggressive attitude towards Tanjore till his death in A.D. 1627.® Even 
Tirumala Nayaka, the brother and successor of Muttu Virappa, who 
ruled from A.D. 1623 to A.D. 1659 and who was the arcTi fomenter of 
disloyalty towards his suzerain, found himself helpless so long as there 


7. Anchita Nalavatsarashada Suddha panchami Pushyarka Parigayoga muna 
Swamivaru Palava(ma)neri Nagara Namatirtamu, Puranasravanambu Hama vigraha 
Puja Ramajapambu Sri Murti danadhya seshadana muluga vinchi Vijayambugalu 
Kanakshataha Sri Vaishnavulo sanga sIra mtma dalchi Adilya hridaya japanantara 
muna, etc., Raghun&tMhhyudayam Ndtakam. Raghunatha is said to have left 
Palamaneri and offered battle the next day. 

8. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar also places this battle early in 1617 A.D. and the 
accession of Ramaraya took place in the latter part of that year. Ramaraya of 
Vijayanagar by Dr. S. K. Ayyangar. Sardesai Commemoration Volume, p. 203. 
The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 484. Father Rubino, the master of the 
College at San Thom6, in a letter dated 29th November, 1617 says that the war 
had not come to an end by that time. Perhaps he had in mind the subsequent 
operations against Krishnappa and Yatiraja. 

9. The Nayaks of Madura: p. 112. 
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was Raghunatha ruling at Tanjore.^® The Toppur battle was the last 
great war of Raghunatha; and the immediate result of it was the re- 
establishnient of the diminished power of the Hindu Empire xmder 
Ramaraya, with the consequent check it gave to further Muhammadan 
advance for the time being. Tanjore’s victory once more asserted the 
supremacy of the Raya and helped to keep the disruptive and disinteg¬ 
rating forces of insubordination and disloyalty in complete check for a 
time. 

The successful termination of these wars, however, did not prove, 
in fact to be the end of all troubles for Raghunatha, since the Portu¬ 
guese accoimts of Queiroz, Faria Y. Sousa and Sa. Y. Menezes refer to 
the subsequent invasions made by the Tanjore Nayak upon the Portu¬ 
guese of Jaffna.^^ Sankili Kumara, who had been placed on the throne 
of Jaffna by Raghunatha Nayaka in the beginning of A.D. 1616, was 
not allowed to rule in peace for long. There were internal risings among 
the Jaffnese themselves, as they were not satisfied with his administra¬ 
tion. They could not also reconcile themselves to Sankili’s coming to 
power with the help of the foreign Nayak of Tanjore. In addition to 
this, Sankili, perhaps relying too much upon the Tanjore Nayak’s sup¬ 
port, began to defy the Portuguese supremacy by withholding the tri¬ 
bute due from him.^2 accounts of the Portuguese say that he even 
went to the extent of helping the Kandyan king in the latter’s efforts to 
drive away them from his land. The Kandyan king, who received this 
help must have been Mayadunne who, it is said, was for sometimes a re¬ 
fugee at the court of Tanjore before he returned to Kandy towards the 
end of A.D. 1617^^ and successfully overcame his rival, king Senaret. The 
Portuguese after defeating Mayadunne and capturing his capital Medde- 
gama, turned upon Jaffna to punish Sankili. De Sa Noronha was then 
the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa; and in A.D. 1619 he despatched his cap¬ 
tain, Major Philippe de Oliveira, to deal effectively with the insubordi- 


10. Tinimala's policy of conquest and insubordination began only after 
A.D. 1634, since in that year his subordination to Venkata 11, is recorded in the 
Kuniyur plates. Prof. Sathianatha Iyer says that his allegiance to Venkata 
‘could have only been nominal.’ Ibid., p. 126. 

11. There is no reference to these wars of Tanjore in the internal literary 

evidence. Perhaps the defeats sustained by Tanjore are the reasons for this 
omission. , 

12. History of Jaffna, p. 124. Mr. Rasanayagam referring to the year of 
1619 says that ‘Sai^ili had not paid it (tribute) these three years.’ 

13. The Dutch power in Ceylon; Dr. P. E. Pieris, p. 52. History of Ceylon; 
by H. W. Codrington, p. 111. Also The Portuguese in India; P. C. Danvers, 
Vol. n, p. 203, 
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nation of Jaffna with an army of 130 Portuguese 3000 lascarins (Sin¬ 
halese soldiers). SarJuli suffered a complete defeat at Oliveira’s hands; 
and when he tried to escape, he was taken prisoner and sent to Goa 
where he was subsequently put to death. Jaffna was immediately taken 
possession of by the Portuguese and Oliveira was appointed the first 
governor of the place, with the titles of Captain General and Major in 
A.D. 1619-20. However, a few attempts to recover the kingdom from 
the Portuguese were made in the following two years by the chief of the 
Kareas (Karaiyar—a class of fishermen on the Coromandel Coast to the 
south of the Gulf of Manaar) with the help of the Tanjore troops. 
Portuguese accounts refer to six such attempts made in the years 1620 
and 1621; and we learn that in every one of these, the Tamil army sent 
by Tanjore seems to have sustained defeats-^^ 

At first, the chief of the Karaiyars rose in revolt and offered resist¬ 
ance to the Portuguese, with the help of a large body of men from Tan¬ 
jore. Oliveira is said to have defeated him near Nallur and the Portu¬ 
guese chronicles say, that the defeated Tamils ‘fell like mosquitoes.’ The 
second attempt was made by Dom Luis {alias Chinna Migapillai Aradhi), 
who tried to enthrone a prince of Ramanagor in Jaffna. He obtained the 
help of a thousand men, who went out in twelve dhonies from the Tan¬ 
jore coast and landing at Talaimannar, offered battle to the Portuguese 
in its neighbourhood. On this occasion the Tanjore Nayak claims to 
have sent his captain, Khem Nayak ‘who had not long before assisted 
Sankili’.^^ He is mentioned by the name of Varunakulattan by Queiroz. 
Varunakulatt^ has been identified by the Rev. S. Gnanaprakasar with 
Khem Nayak and he says that it was perhaps his caste name. 
According to the Tolkdppiyam, the fisherfolk of the coast coim- 
try worshipped the God of the Sea; and Varunakulattan (he 
of the tribe of Varuna’s descendants) means evidently a chief 
of a clan of fishermen and sailors. Oliveira sent Antonio de Mota 
Galvao, with a body of two hundred men and secured another 
victory over the Tamils. In the meanwhile, the Captain General of 
Colombo viewed these developments with a great deal of concern and 
in all haste, he sent Luis Teixeiira de Mecado ‘of the Seven Corlas’ v/ith 
four companies and five hundred lascarins, to Oliveira’s help. Teixeira’s 


14. This and the following account of Jaffna are largely based upon the History 
of Jaffna; by Mr. Rasanayagam, pp. 124-130; History of Jaffna under the PoHuguese 
period; by Rev. S. Gnanaprakasar, pp. 64-75; The Portuguese in India: by F. C. 
Danvers, pp. 204-207 and A Short History of Ceylon; by H. W. Codrington. 

15. Faria Y, Sousa, c. IV, p. 151; and History of Jaffna under the Portu^ 
guese; by Rev. S. Gnanaprakasar, p. 66. 
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advance, which ‘was more like a race than a march,’ was marked by 
many barbarous deeds and atrocities. It is said that ‘he clove men with, 
axes like trees, opened the wombs of women and put in their children 
snatched from their arms.’ Chiima Migappillai Arachi and the prince 
of Ramanagor were defeated and the latter is said to have surrendered 
to the visitors. The attempt made by a Mudaliar, nicknamed Das Mamin- 
has (the heavy breasted) in this connection, was also a failure. Dom 
Luis, alias Chinna Migappillai Arachi, escaped to India and persuaded the 
Nayak of Tanjore to make himself King of JafEna. The Nayak again 
seems to have taken advantage of this opportunity of acquiring Jaffna, 
and so he sent a force consisting of two thousand Badagas across the 
waters. Hostilities were resumed in November 1620 with the determi¬ 
nation ‘to conquer the kingdom for the Nayak of Tanjore.’ Oliveira, 
meeting the Tanjore army, was able to defeat it for a third time. ‘The 
Tamils were driven back after a severe fight in which, Oliveira himself 
was wounded.’ The Nayak of Tanjore, unmindful of these reverses, 
made a fresh attempt to take Jaffna ‘by raising more Badagas still hop¬ 
ing to make himself master of Jaffnapatam’; and here again, the Tamil 
army ‘met with a disastrous defeat from Oliveira’s troops.’ On the 2nd 
February A.D. 1621, Oliveira was at Nallur- Soon intelligence was re¬ 
ceived that the Nayak of Tanjore ‘was sending out a powerful army— 
this time not only to conquer Jaffna, which he claimed as his tributary 
fief, but also to colonise it with Indians.’ Galvao, waited for the arrival 
of the Tanjore army at Point Pedro (Paruttiturai). The Tamil army was 
once again defeated by the Portuguese, who fell on the enemy and mas¬ 
sacred them ‘until they were weary of it.’ This proved the last and the 
final attempt made by Raghunatha Nayaka to conquer the kingdom of 
Jaffna; and the Jaffnese, finding themselves helpless finally submitted 
to Portuguese domination. 

Thus, it will be seen from the Portuguese accounts that Raghunatha 
Nayaka had to pursue a vigorous, but very unsuccessful foreign policy, 
in his attempts to recover the kingdom of Jaffna from the Portuguese 
hold for his protege, the prince of Ramanag5r. The series of defeats 
sustained by his army at Ihe hands of the Portuguese, must have com¬ 
pelled him to abandon all idea of overrunning Jaffna, after the failure of 
the last attempt that he made in A.D. 1621. 

Nothing more is known regarding his foreign policy, hs there occur¬ 
red no more wars with the neighbouring kingdoms till the end of his 
reign. Raghim&tha continued his old attitude of loyalty and co-operation 
towards his new suzerain Rama, as he pursued in the reign of Venkata- 
pati Raya. He was the most powerful upholder of the imity of the 
Hindu Empire. The evidence of the Jesuit letters, on which Father 
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Heras bases his conclusion that ‘Raghunatha’s relation with Venkata are 
a little suspicious’, is not easily sustainable, as it' goes against the basic 
ideas of the Nayak’s policy,^® The Jesuit letter in point says that Raghu> 
natha was not only disloyal, but was actively engaged in opposing the 
Emperor, since it is recorded that about A.D. 1610 when Venkata was 
besieging the city of San Thome, Raghunatha helped the Portuguese in¬ 
habitants of that place; and Raghunatha is also said to have received 
a letter in appreciation of his services to the Portuguese at San 'Thome, 
from Dom Philip III, King of Spain and Portugal, The letter which is 
dated 20th February A.D. 1614, is said to have been sent to the Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy, Azeveda, directing him to forward it to the Nayak. 
Father Heras continues :—‘Unfortunately neither this letter nor a copy 
of it has hitherto reached our (Jesuits’) hands. We know only that 
it was sent to the Bishop of Mylapore by whom it had to be despatched 
to Tanjore. “The letter of your Majesty to the Nayak of Tangaor (Tan- 
jore)” says the Viceroy in his reply to the king, “is being sent to the 
Bishop (of Mylapore), who will hand it over to him.” This letter of 
the Viceroy in reply to King Philip’s letter, is dated 21st January A.D. 
1613 and Father Heras asserts that the king’s letter was sent to Myla¬ 
pore. Evidently there must be a mistake in the transcription of the 
dates of these two letters; otherwise how could the Viceroy write a 
reply to the King some twelve months before, in anticipation of a letter 
from the latter, and which letter he is said to have actually received only 
after 20th February A.D. 1614. Moreover, the contention of Father Heras 
will not hold good in the light of internal criticism for, if Raghunatha 
Nayaka should have been hostile in his attitude towards Venkatapati in 
A.D. 1610, then hgw could he have taken part in the Toppur battle which 
had for its avowed object, the restoration of the Vijayanagara throne to 
that line of heirs, which was nominated for succession by Venkatapati? 
But there is evidence to show that the Nayak of Gingee was not on 
friendly terms with Venkatapati and since the siege is said to have taken 
place at San Thome, it is possible that the Gingee Nayak might have 
•assisted the Portuguese. Besides, the Viceroy’s despatch of the King’s 
letter from Goa to the Bishop of Mylapore, instead of sending it to Nega- 
patam (then a Portuguese settlement) to be delivered to the Nayak of 
Tanjore, might also lend support to the fact that the reference contained 
ip the Jesuit letters, was largely due to the misconception and confusion 
of the political affairs prevailing in the Gingee country with those of 
the Nayaks of Tanjore. Above all, the subsequent wars of Raghunatha 
with the Portuguese in the years A.D. 1614 to A.D. 1621, clearly show 
that he could not have been so friendly at all towards them as to offer 


le. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara; pp. 402 and 448. 
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free assistance. On either side, the evidence shows that Raghnnatha^s 
supposed insubordination and opposition to his overlord is only a figment 
of the misconceptions in the minds of the Jesuit fathers. 

There is no doubt that his wars would have cost him a great deal of 
money and men; and the English Factory Records very naturally speak 
of his greed for wealth. What became of those conquered territories 
such as the dominion of Solaga, whether they were annexed to the Tan- 
jore kingdom or not is not definitely known. Devikottah was most pro¬ 
bably annexed to the Tanjore kingdom, since a letter dated 1664 refers 
to the Tanjore Nayak’s refusal to allow the English to establish a fac¬ 
tory at Devikottah.^*^ Tlie Chronicles which refer to the imprisonment 
of Sdlaga and the Pandyan king, say that the latter alone was released. 
What became of S5laga is not mentioned in them.^® In Negapatam the 
Portuguese continued to carry on their trade and it is surprising to note 
why they were not dislodged from the place on account of Raghunatha’s 
obvious hostility towards them. Perhaps some sort of truce might have 
been effected between them, by which, security must have been assured 
to the Portuguese by the Nayaka; and this suggestion will remain ten¬ 
tative in character till we detect further evidence in this respect. 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s reign also witnessed the arrival of other Euro¬ 
pean merchants like the Dutch, the Danes and the English on the coast. 
The Dutch, who had already made their appearance in the Eastern Seas 
and made a bid for a share in the trade of the Indian Ocean towards the 
close of the 16th century, were soon followed by other nations such as 
the Danes and the English. The Portuguese had already established 
themselves at San Thome and Negapatam, while the Dutch had acquired 
Tegnapatam about A.D. 1610. There was keen rivalry between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, who ‘worked havoc to the Portuguese ships 
in the sea but on land the latter endeavoured by clandestine efforts to 
prevent the Dutch from getting a foothold.’ However, the native powers 
sought the Dutch help to drive away the Portuguese; and the Dutch 
chronicles record that ‘similar supplication for help from the Dutch of 


17. The English Ractory Records, 1661-64, p. 365. 

18. An Inscription coming from Nodiyur (Tanjore District; 200 of 1932) regis¬ 
ters an annual grant of 30 pon made to one V^andichdlan of Sengilinadu as 
remuneration for the latter’s services in having captured and killed a certain 
Perichchi Sdlagan. Since the record contains only the Cyclic year Sobakrit, the 
exact date is not easy to calculate. If Perichchi Sdlagan can be identified with 
Sdlaga of Devikottah, whom Raghunatha defeated and imprisoned, then the epigraph 
would have us understand, that he escaped from prison and fled for life. Vedandi 
Cholan mi^t have captured this culprit while he was roa^iing about, and put 
an end to his life. 
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South Coromandel Coast against the Portuguese were made by the 
rulers of Jaffnapatam, Cochin and the Nayak of Tanjore/ The Dutch 
finding themselves much opposed by the Portuguese, made attempts to 
get a footing in the South. Bourgonji, the Dutch factor at Tegnapatam 
says in a letter dated 26th July A.D. 1610 that negotiations were carried 
on with the Nayak of Tanjore for securing a place called Triminipatam 
(Tirumalarayanpattinam) and even though a cowle was expected 
from Tanjore to that effect ‘ no reply was received up to 7th April A.D, 
1609/1^ He also says that ‘ much was expected of the cloth trade at Tri¬ 
minipatam situated in the Tanjore Nayak’s country between Tegnapatam 
and Negapatam. It appears from this, that the earliest attempt of the 
Dutch to found a factory in the kingdom of Tanjore, proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. The English Factory Records also show that the Nayak of Tan¬ 
jore was not for according permission to erect forts in favour of the 
Dutch ‘who were earnest suitors to the Naick to his country’. The 
Nayak refused to have them ‘ live in his country ’ and had demolished 
‘what they had begun, saying he had heard how they encroached upon 
other princes’ dominions and countries and therefore should not live in 
his.’20 

The annual return of the Portuguese and Dutch ships laden with 
large quantities of gold and commodities got as profits in the Eastern 
trade, stirred up the other enterprising nations of Europe to take to 
oceanic enterprise. The Danes and the French were the most important 
of them. The Danes appear to have visited the court of the Tanjore 
Nayak a few years earlier than the English. The first Danish settle¬ 
ment of Dansborg (Tranquebar) on the Coromandel Coast and in the 
kingdom of Raghunatha Nayaka, was founded on the 19th of Novem¬ 
ber A.D. 1620 by Ove Geede, who was sent out to India as the com¬ 
mander of the first Danish fleet of four ships by King Christian IV of 
Denmark. But the first arrival of the Danes had already taken place 
sometime earlier when Roelant Crape, a Dutchman, in the Danish service 
‘was received with thirteen of his men graciously by Ragnado (Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka) of Tanjore.’^i The foundation of the Danish settlement 


19. The Dutch Beginnings in India, T. I. Poonen, Chapter VII. 

Triminipatam is the modern Tirumalairajanpatnam situated in the NannHam 
Taluk of the Tanjore District. It is located between Tranquebar and Negapatam 
in Linschoten’s map. See also the map of India by Sanson d’Abbeville (1652). 

. 20. The English Factory Records, Vol, II, (1622-23) p. 337. 

21. J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 625. The Danish settlement of Tranquebar—Donald 
Ferqusson. The author disproves the date of 1612 assigned for the foundation of 
the Danish settlement of Tranquebar and mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer as 
it is too early for it. 
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of Tranquebar took place by mere accident as it were. The Danish East 
India Company was started in Copenhagen (Denmark) under the patron¬ 
age of King Christian IV, as early as A.D. 1616 but it took two years for 
the Company to fit out an eastern expedition. In their early voyages the 
Danish Company, for want of their own men with sufficient knowledge 
of the trade routes in the Indian Ocean, had to employ the services of 
the Dutchmen, who were available; and the sending out of two of their 
ships in the course of A.D. 1618 was largely due to the exertions of a 
Dutchman, Marcellus de Boschowver, who went on a political mission to 
Holland.^ Boschowver finding that he could get no help from the Dutch, 
as the Batavian government was preoccupied with their schemes regard¬ 
ing the acquisition of Moluccas, turned to Denmark in November 1617 
which was now determined to set out an expedition in order to trade with 
the East, consequent of the successful end of their war with Sweden in 
A.D. 1603.^ Boschowver on behalf of the Kaiidyan king ne¬ 
gotiated a treaty with the king of Denmark with forged 
credentials. As a result of this treaty the ‘Oeresund* start¬ 
ed first with Roelant Crape on August A.D. 1618 and this was followed 
after three months by Ove Geede, who set out with four vessels, the 
‘ David * and the ‘ Elephant * provided by the King and the' Christian * and 
the ‘Copenhagen’ belonging to the Company. Roelant Crape reached 
the coast of Ceylon and informed the Kaindyan King of the news of the 
forthcoming arrival of Ove Geede. Roelant Crape being persuaded by 
King Senaret of Kapdy to enter into hostilities with the Portuguese, cap¬ 
tured a number of small Portuguese junks laden with rice and arecanuts. 
The news of Crape’s success soon reached the ears of Andre Boetelho de 
Costa, who was the Portuguese Governor of Jaffnapatam; and becoming 
enraged at this, he at once despatched six galleys ‘ to chastise the inter¬ 
lopers’. Crape, who was then anchoring near Karikal was suddenly 
attacked by the Portuguese fleet, and in his attempt to escape he was 
stranded near the coast. Crape taking along with him the remain¬ 
ing thirteen of his crew, swam across to the shore and made his way to 


22. Boschowver, the Dutchman who was in Ceylon promised help to King 
Senaret of Kapdy in the latter’s attempt of driving the Portuguese out of his 
kingdom. He sailed to Tegnapatam A.D. 1613 to get help from the Dutch Fac¬ 
tors there, but finding no help forthcoming, he sailed to Holland. Even there he 
could not get help from the Government and so to fulfil his promise given to 
Senaret, he negotiated with the King of Denmark using forged credentials since 
Senaret never gave him power to negotiate with the Danes. Boschowver, who 
sailed along with Ove Geede to the East, died on his way and the dead body 
was interned in Ceylon. 

23v» J.R.A.S,, Vol. 30, p. 169. The Danes in Ceylon; Dr. P. E. Pieris. 
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Tanjore, where they were given protection by the Nayak. Ove Geede, 
landed in Ceylon in May A.D. 1620 and found to his great disappointment 
that the king of Kai>dy was then in friendly relations with the Portu¬ 
guese and besides, Boschowver’s credentials were also discovered to be 
unauthorised fabrications made, on his visit to king Senaret. However, 
Geede made use of the king’s desire to win the Danes to his side, and 
made a treaty by which Trincomali was formally ceded to the Danish 
Crown. Geede then sailed towards the Coromandel Coast to know more 
about Crape of whose previous misfortune, he had heard already in 
Ceylon. Geede visited the court of Raghunatha Nayaka and concluded a 
treaty in November 1620 as between the Danish Company and the Nayak 
by which, Raghunatha permitted the Danes, without any objection on his 
part to supply materials, to build a fort at Tranquebar and to trade freely 
with his subjects. Geede appointing Henrick Hess to be the commandant 
of the fort and Crape to an equally important post, then sailed away.^^ 
The fort at Tranquebar constructed by Geede ‘ is a quaint old structure 
in the Gothic style and quite baronial in appearance in spite of modem 

restoration.’^^ 

The foregoing account clearly shows, that the arrival of the Danes 
in Tanjore and their founding a settlement in the Nayak’s country hap¬ 
pened without any previous plan; and the Nayak’s help to Crape at the 
hour of distress when his life was in danger, his offering them help and 
permission to build a fort, are not without significance and importance in 
the history of the Eastern Commerce in general and in the Nayak’s rela¬ 
tion with the Portuguese in particular. Within a short time the Danes 
were able to gain ground and compete effectively with other European 
nations in the eastern market; and an English letter dated A.D. 1621^® 
refers to their prosperity in trade. The letter records that ‘this coast is 
not yet freed pf all the Danes’ and the building of a small fort at Tranque¬ 
bar is also mentioned. By August 27, A.D. 1622 the fort at Tranquebar had 
been strengthened and fortified and President Fursland writing to the 
Directors of the English East India Company says ‘ that the Danes trade 
under the name of the English and are marvellously well used. He 


24. Fenger: The Tranquebar Mission, This little book gives detailed infor¬ 
mation about the founders of Tranquebar which was known in an inscription 
of a Pandya, as Sadangapadi and subsequently as Tarangampadi (wave-village) 
•^lEditor] . 

25. The Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, 
1912-13, p. 69. 

26. Letter from Methwold to the Company. The English Factory Records, 
Vol. I, Introduction and p. 266. 
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(Nayak of Tanjore) has given them a town and a place to build a castle 
which is finished and hath thirty-six pieces of ordnance mounted 
therein.’^ 

A similar attempt to establish a factory in the Nayak’s territory was 
made by the English in the year A.D. 1624. But their negotia¬ 
tions ended in failure consequent upon the Nayak’s demanding a large 
sum and a heavy rent as well, for their proposed factory at Karikal. 
About A.D. ,1622 The English had their factories at Masulipatam and 
Pulicat on ihe Coromandel Coast; but the unprofitable trade carried 
on at the latter place led the Presidential Council at Bantam to order 
the dissolution of the Pulicat factory, on July 11, A,D. 1623.^ Another 
reason that contributed for the immediate abandoning of Pulicat was 
the fact ‘that Coromandel cloth will not be required in future as long 
as they discontinue their trade with Moluccas’. Another letter refers 
to the wrongs done by the Dutch to the English at Pulicat, as they were 
also in possession of that place under the patronage of the local gov¬ 
ernor Yatiraja, the brother of the rebel Jaggaraya, the victim of the 
Toppur battle. The Dutch and the English at Pulicat made joint efforts 
to procure Indian cloth in sufficient quantities for purposes of export, but 
the Dutch appear to have insisted ‘ on the strict dividing of the cloths re¬ 
ceived in accordance with the respective proportions of the two Com¬ 
panies ’ investments, but making the English pay their full share of the 
expenses.’ In A.D. 1622 information was sent to the Superior Council at 
Bantam that the Nayak of Tanjore was very desirous of opening trade 
with the English and this news was communicated to the Directors in 
England by Brockedon, the President of the English settlements in the 
East and also of the Council at Bantam, towards the close of A.D. 1623. 

Brokcedon in his letter^ says that “ the prince of Tanjore of those 
parts has often invited us to live in his country promising great pri¬ 
vileges and favours and now by the Ruby (which reached the coast 
on November 23, from Batavia) there is come an Engli shman Johnson, 
who came out master of one of the first Danish ships, who has lien 
about 18 months at the Nayak’s court as a pawne for the pepper first 
sent home by the Danes, who reports the Naick having heard the English 
to be a peaceable nation that seek not to encroach on other men’s terri¬ 
tories was earnest with him to move into us the favourable opinion he had 
for om* nation and great desire that we should trade in his dominions 


27. The English Factory Records, edited by Sir Foster, Vol. H, p. 117. 

28. The English Factory Records, Vol. U, Introduction, pp. 37 and 38. 

29. Letter from President Brockedon from Batavia to the East India Company 
dated, December 14, A.D. 1623 The English Factory Records, Vol. II, p. 337. 
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wherefore understanding that better cloth of all sorts is made there than 
at Pulicat and Masulipatam and pepper likewise to be gotten in reasona¬ 
ble quantities ; we have resolved to send a ship thither within these three 
months to make trial what good may be done in those parts. The Por- 
tugals have lived long in his country but without fortification, he taking 
their protection upon him and offers the like to us or to fortify as the 
Danes have done. The Dutch have been earnest suitors to the Nayak to 
.fortify in his country and had begun a fort at Tegnapatam,^® but the 
Nayak refuses to have them live in his country and has demolished what 
they had begun saying he had heard how they encroached upon other 
princes’ dominions and countries and therefore should not live in his.” 
The decision to send a ship to the coast of Tanjore was arrived at on the 
strength of a letter written by an Englishman, John Johnson of whom 
we have again an account preserved in a letter dated 4th March A.D. 
1622,3^ and written by Johnson himself. John Johnson came out to 
India in A.D. 1620 as a sailor in the Christian of the Danish fleet and 
found his way to the court of the Tanjore Nayak along with the Danes, 
when the latter negotiated with Raghunatha for obtaining Tranquebar. 
Soon, Johnson and another Englishman Richard Hatfield by name, found 
themselves stranded alone with no money or provisions to find their way 
home or to reach the nearest English factory. Johnson himself says in a 
despatch to the President that he was staying at Tanjore quite against his 
own will. In the same letter he wrote for money, giving information 
regarding the possibility of founding an English settlement in the Tan¬ 
jore Nayak’s country. He says ‘ the great Naick demands of men what 
the reason is that the English do not desire to trade in his land as well as 
the Portugal, saying that they shall have pepper and anything the land 
doth afford and likewise buy those commodities that they do bring with 
them as tin, lead, iron and red cloth is well sold. Little does our nation 
know how they are expected all this land, therefore the Danes do trade 

under the name of the English and are marvellous well used.” In 

the following year, Johnson seems to have made his way from Tanjore to 
Masulipatam and thence reached to Batavia.^^ He moved the President 
at Bantam to send a ship to Tanjore where the English, he said, would 
soon have a prosperous trade in pepper and large quantities of excellent 
calico. He also mentioned the Dutch attempts to establish a factory^in 
Tanjore Nayak’s territories and the refusal of the Nayak to allow them 
that freedom. These representations and the Nayak’s anxiety to receive 

30. Tegnapatam, the modem Fort St. David, belonged to the Nayak of Gingee 
and not to Tanjore. 

31. The English Factory Records, Vol. n, p. 51. 

32. The English Factory Records, Vol. Ill, Introduction, p. 39. 
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them and grant them favourable terms tempted the English Council at 
Batavia to send a ship, the Hart, to the Nayak’s port of Karikal under the 
captaincy of Thomas Bickley with Joseph Cockram, a member of the 
Council as ‘ chief factor ’ and four assistants ^3 The stock was fixed at 
52,000 rials, 4/5 of which was to be invested in pepper and the rest in 
calicoes. A letter was also sent to the Nayak requesting his gracious 
treatment of the factors and the concession of necessary privileges. John 
Johnson went as pilot,^ 

President Brockedon wrote on January 17, 1624 to the Company, of 
his intention to send the Hart to the place which the Danes have for¬ 
tified on the Coast of Coromandel, saying that good clothes and paintings 
and store of pepper may be had in abundance. He had also referred to 
the invitation of the prince of that country and to the fact that the Danes 
in a week’s time had laden 3 or 4 hundred tons of pepper, and that the 
Portuguese bought almost all their clothes in their country (Tanjore). 
Regarding the ruler of that country, he says ‘he is accounted the most war¬ 
like prince in all those parts, an observer of justice and will protect all 
those that trade in his country.’^s The Hart left Batavia on March 27, 
1624 accompanied by the Unity, which was to go to Masulipatam, The 
President wrote also a personal letter to the ruler of Tanjore, which runs 
as follows:—“They trust that His Highness’s letter to their agent at 
Masulipatam (lost by the latter’s negligence) will excuse this abrupt 
coming to him before they could commend his gracious favours into their 
own sovereign and since they have learned by Mr. Johnson’s relations 
his good inclination towards their nation, they have despatched the bearer 
Mr. Joseph Cockram with the aforesaid Johnson to offer their service 
in the accommodation of the commerce, that it may for ever remain in¬ 
violable a band of amity between the houses of Tanjore and Great Bri¬ 
tain. Their intent is only to transport such commodities of his king¬ 
dom as can conveniently be spared to furnish, in return for such English 
and other goods as one wanted and one in their power to supply. They 


33. They were George Brewen, John Cartwright, Richard Robinson and Edward 
Powell. George Brewen was to be left behind as principal of the proposed English 
factory on the Tanjore Coast. 

34. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 35^. Also Consultations held at Batavia, March 2, A.D. 
1624. 

35. Consultations at Batavia^ Vol. III. The letter written by Raghnnatha Nayaka 
inviting the English was conveyed to Thomas Mills at Masulipatam by Johnson. 
That the letter was not sent to Batavia is seen from the reprimands made by the 
President to Mills for keeping that letter. 
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do not doubt his Majesty’s gracious favour for» the grant of necessary 
privileges on which point the bearer is empowered to negotiate.”^ 

On the same day, the President also issued instructions to Joseph 
Cockram and others for setting up a factory at Tanjore. The letter con¬ 
taining those instructions is as follows : —On arrival at Serical (Kari- 
kal) a caul (cowle for safe conduct) is to be procured from the governor 
before landing. Mr. Johnson or some other should next be sent to the 
Nayak to procure a farman ‘ that you may come safely imto him,’ which 
being granted, you shall present him with our letters and such presents 
as we have sent and demand the grant of suitable privileges. The Unity 
is to be sent on to Masulipatam within 5 or 6 days of their arrival with 
advice of cloth likely to be procured at the new settlement. No attempt 
should be made to build a factory house until they should be satisfied that 
the trade is worth pursuing. ‘ The chief thing we aim at is the procur¬ 
ing of large quantities of pepper wherefore if pepper be extra ordinary 
dear or but little to be gotten, we hold it unfitting to remain there unless 
the place afford extraordinary good cloth and good cheap and that there 
be hopes to vend quantities of our English commodities which you are 
especially to inquire after.’ ‘ To be cautious in landing goods until well 
assured of the Nayak’s affection ; also in giving credit to the Natives. We 
are informed there is a great commitie (komati) in the Naick’s country 
named Malaya^^ which we make account will be your merchant and will 
undertake great matters. He showed himself very honest in his deal¬ 
ings with Mr. Mills at Pulicat, yet by dealing with inferior komatis, You 
shall better understand the market and know how to bargain with Malaya 
with more certainty.’ To be especially careful in choosing good colours 
as there is much deceipt in the red (the most usual colour); also in 
seeing that the goods correspond with the sample. Packing should not 


36. The English Factory Records, Vol. III. A copy of this letter is found in the 
Factory Records at Java. 

37. Mallai or Mallaya alias Chinniah or Chenaiia Chetti, was an influ¬ 
ential merchant through whom the Dutch had been conducting their 
transactions with Indian traders, weavers, etc. The Dutch assisted Mallai, who 
had been made to supersede Damarla Venkatappa Nayak. some years later, i.e., after 
the founding of Madras; and he became after 1644 the effective master of the coast 
country round Madras. Mallai played the decayed Raya against the Dutch and 
vice versa, Mallai had a large body of soldiers under him and took part freely, 
frequently changing sides, in the struggles of the Haya, the advancing Muhamma¬ 
dans and the Europeans of the coast. One of his dependents was Seshadri Chetty 
of Porto Novo who subsequently rose to be the chief Indian merchant at Madras. 
Mallai had even a small fort at Tegnapatam. He was a prominent* figure in the 
politics and trade of the coast for nearly half a century.—[Editor]. 
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be carried on in moist weather while the clothes are still damp.^* 
They must look vigilantly to the delivery of the goods at the time ap¬ 
pointed, and must have packing materials prepared in time. Should the 
Nayak be very earnest for a piece of ordnance, they may spare him one 
of the ship’s guns ‘ with all his furniture Keep good correspondence 
with the Danes and the Portugals, but trust them not and have as 
little conversation with the Portuguese as may be for, they are exceeding 
treacherous and will poison you if you eat with them. As our people 
by oweful (woeful) experience in Siam have made trail (trial) with 
the loss of their lives. Mr. Johnson may be left at the new factory 
or not as may be found expedient; but he is not to be trusted with 
the Company’s cash.' Two Portugal women and men sent in this ship are 
to be landed at Negapatam or San Thome and an endeavour to be made 
to procure the release of Mrs. Forbisher. Should it be decided to leave 
a factory Mr. Brewen is to be chief, John Cartwright second and 
Richard Robinson third with four or five Englishmen. If sufficient pep¬ 
per be not obtained the Hart should be despatched to the West Coast of 
Sumatra for a supply and so to Batavia. While in port the sailors are 
to be allowed * four fresh meals the week either fish or flesh and if 
butter be dear let them have salt fish to eat with their rice.’ You may 
entreat the Nayak’s favour to bring from thence 15 bricklayers that have 
skill to lay ‘plaster of Paris’ (chunam) and fifteen coolies to labour 
v/hich you shall buy though they cost 20 rials per piece or upward. And 
lade as much plaster of Paris (pallist) and tiles-aboard the Hart as she 
can conveniently take in for, we shall have great occasion to use them. 
Private trade is to be rigorously suppressed.” The same day John Bick- 
lay also received instructions for the voyage from the President which 
says, that the ship must stop at the Sunda Islands to cut wood for the in¬ 
tended factory at Serical (Karikal). “Mr. Johnson would guide them to 
the latter port. Authority to help the mariners and to help the mer¬ 
chants. Not to meddle with the Portuguese while in the ports of the 
Nayak but in going or coming he is to endeavour to capture any Portu¬ 
guese vessels he may meet. A piece of ordnance to be given to the Nayak 
if necessary. The ship to go to Sumatra if lading of pepper cannot be 
obtained at Karikal. Thirty (blackmen) to be procured at the latter 
place. Not to remain beyond the end of September except in an emer¬ 
gency. To stand always on his guard. The sailors etc. are not to buy 
any goods at Karikal until the merchants have agreed with the komatis 
as to price.” The President sent also presents, which were to be made 
over to the Nayak and they included two Demiculverins. 


38. This clause was necessitated by the fact that the Factors at Jambai coxn« 
plained about the bad condition of the goods got from the coast. Vol. Ill, p. 12. 
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On May 21, A.D. 1624, the ships sighted Tegnapatam and the Unity 
shortly after, set sail to Masulipatam. The Hart coasting along the 
south, passed the Danish fort of Tranquebar and anchored at Karikal 
on May 23 1624. On the next day the Captain went ashore and was re¬ 
ceived by the governor of Karikal, who at once despatched to Tanjore 
the news of the arrival of the English ship. While the English were 
awaiting a reply, the Danes made two attempts to frighten them away, 
alleging that they held an exclusive concession from the Nayak for all the 
ports between Negapatam and Pulicat. Joseph Cockram and Bickley 
with courage returned defiant answers and the Danes themselves, imme¬ 
diately afterwards, sailed away quietly when the English captain hoist¬ 
ed the British flag. On June 8, in response to an invitation from the 
Nayak the English departed for Tanjore, where they were all given a 
warm reception both by the Nayak and his nobles and were ‘ by the Nayak 
by his own mouth promised free trade and that they should have the 
port of Karikal at an easy rate. But the Portuguese and the Danes were 
greatly against it and most cruel enemies.’ The latter it is alleged gave 
the Nayak great bribes and when Cockram was confronted with a de¬ 
mand for a yearly payment of 7000 rials of eight, for permission to use 
the port of Karikal, he could not accept the outrageous demand and 
broke off the negotiations and returned to the Hart on July 9. The 
English were the less disposed to satisfy the Nayak’s greed for money 
as they found the pepper of the country to be limited in quantity and 
of ‘ a very sort and that always much wet with fresh water in portage 
from the upland moimtains.’ 

The Hart visiting Tranquebar and calling at Tegnapatam, anchored 
off Pondicherry on July 19. The Governor of the District came on 
board and invited Cockram to settle a factory in that port. Cockram 
is said to have told him, that the English would visit Pondicherry next 
year with the necessary permission to found a factory. The Hart sail¬ 
ed again on August 3 and four days later reached Masulipatam where 
the Unity lay, being condemned and not fit for further voyaging. Re¬ 
maining there till October, the Hart reached Batavia on November 20, 
1624. Johnson was blamed for deluding the English in the business of 
Tanjore and he was mulcted of his wages. But Johnson on his going to 
England and on making an appeal to the Board of Directors, got back his 
wages by justifying his action.^ 


39. The foregoing account is drawn from the English Factory Records Vol. HI, 
1623-29. The English decided to send a ship to Pondicherry on January 12, 1625 
but the troubles that ensued prevented further attention. A letter received by the 
Company in.l626 states that the Danes had intercepted for paintings (painted cloths). 
A Dutch letter from Pulicat written towards the close of 1625 mentions that the 
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From this account, it becomes evident that the first attempt of the 
T gng lisb to get a foothold in the Tanjore Nayak’s country for purposes of 
trade proved a lamentable failure. The causes that led to the despatch 
of the Hart to Tanjore, were to procure large quantities of pepper which 
was reported to be in abundance and to purchase cloth only if it is of 
‘good quantity and sort and also cheap.’“ According to the report of 
Johnson ‘ sufficient quantity of pepper to lade the Hart may be had in 
three months at 18 rials per bdhar (B^am ?) of about 330 lbs.’ And the 
reasons for the abandoning of the settlement at Karikal are recorded in 
John Goring’s Diary, which refers to the country’s yielding ‘but little 
pepper of a very small sort and that always much wet with the fresh 
water in portage from the upland mountains.’ The Nayak also, was found 
to be ‘ very coveteous expecting very great presents yearly ’, .besides the 
pasnnent of 7000 rials as rent for the port of Karikal, which ‘he would 
appoint for us.’^^ 

Berckley’s account of the same voyage contains valuable and interest¬ 
ing information. He says that the failure of the English was largely due 
to the intrigues of the Danes, who bribing the Nayak, poisoned his mind 
against them. Berckley adds that the Nayak’s demanding 7,000 rials 
as rent was due to ‘the Danes being the cause thereof.’ ‘As for the king, 
he cares not who it be that has his ports to rent so he may have them 
what he will demand for he is for all what you will give him and so 
are all his great men.’ The rivalry of the Danes, who were enjoying a 
considerable amount of influence with the Tanjore Nayak, was the 
main cause for the failure of the English and the records show that the 
Danes had even gone to the extent of influencing the governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry, under the Nayak of Gingee, as to prevent the English from found¬ 
ing a factory there. The Factory Records of this period show that 
the trade of the Coromandel Coast was carried on in a large measure by 
one Malaya Chetti, a rich komati, who had his house and godown at 
Tegnapatam. 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s later years of rule were a period, of compara¬ 
tive peace and tranqmllity, marked by the absence of bloody wars and 
internal troubles. The kingdom did not seem to have suffered any dimi- 


Danes had endeavoured to procure calicoes at Pauls Cera (Pondicherry) and Porto 
Novo and a subsequent letter says that the Danish merchants left at both places, 
had been imprisoned by the Nayak. 

40. The English Factory Records, Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

41. The English agreed to pay 3,000 rials of eight as rent for the port of Kari¬ 
kal. 
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nution in its extent and the presence of Raghunatha’s epigraphs beyond 
the limits of the Tanjore district, show his irule and supremacy over the 
neighbouring territories. His powerful hand seems to have extended 
as far as Tirukkoshtiyur in the Ramnad District,^ Lalgudi in the Tri- 
chinopoly District,^® Govindavadi in the Chingleput District**, 
Nediu^gupram and Narattampundi in the North Arcot Dis¬ 
trict.*® His records at Nedupgupram where his ancestors and 
now his agent Sonadriayyan are said to have made gifts to the 
local temple show again the close association of the Tanjore Nayaks 
with that place. The presence of the Tanjore Nayaks’ epigraphs 
and especially those of Raghunatha at Nedungvmram has led 
the Government Epigraphist to suppose that Raghiinatha ‘ was a governor 
under Venkata in some portions of the North and South Arcot Districts.* 
There is also another inscription*® found at Nedungunram and it is dated 
in the cyclic year Tarana. The record which registers a gift of land 
to the temple of Dharmaputtirar at Nedungtipram by the inhabitants of 
the village and by one Tiruvambala Pillai, who is termed as the deputy of 
Timma Nayak and the agent of the king, is issued in the name of Vijaya 
Raghunatha Nayaka. If Vijayaraghunatha Nayaka can be identified 
with Raghunatha Nayaka, then the cyclic year would correspond to A.D. 
1584. In that case this record will be the earliest of Raghu- 
natha’s epigraphs. The Government Epigraphist has assigned 
this record to A.D. 1644 and in that case, it will refer to 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka. Since it is not known whether Vijaya- 
raghava was also called Vijaya Raghunatha, the supposition of 
the Government Epigraphist, that Raghunatha was viceroy under Ven¬ 
kata would require further confirmation before it can be safely accepted. 
However, epigraphs of both Achyutappa and Raghunatha show that 
they had agents at Nedungxinram.*^ Tiruvannamalai, where we have 
Sevappa and Achyutappa’s records has none of Raghunatha Nayaka. 

The inscriptions of Raghunatha Nayaka refer to a number of agents, 
who were, in all probability, in charge of small administrative divisions. 
His great minister Govinda Dikshita, figures largely in his epigraphs and 
in one of them he is called Pradhani and in another he is termed as the 
agent of the king.*® Ellappa Nayaka, son of Madaiya Nayaka is mention- 


42. 308 of 1923 dated Saka 1529. Tirukkoshtiyur. 

43. 151 of 1928 from Nattamangudi (Lalgudi Taluk). 

44. 40 of 1923. GovindavSdi. 

45. 705 of 1904 from Nedu^igunram and 379 of 1925 from N&rattampUndi. 

46. 112 of 1924. Also A.R.E. 1924 and 1925. 

47. 705, 706 and 709 of 1904. 

48. 331 of 1923 and 290 of 1927. 

U 
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ed as one of his agents, in an inscription found at Achyutamangalam.^ 
Achjrutamapgalam is perhaps the same village called Achyutasamudra 
alias Arivllimangalam which was given away as gift to Vijaymdra Tirtha 
by Achyutappa Nayaka. One Nara^ingaraja, who made an assignment 
of thirty pon to the Nodiyur temple from the amount payable to the 
palace by the villagers for worship of god, was another agent.® Kolun- 
dappar was a third agent of Raghunatha and he is said to have made 
provisions for feeding Brahmans and celebrating some festivals in the 
Tirukkoshtiyur temple in A.D. 1607.®* Madayya Nayaka, son of Mal- 
lappa Nayaka, was also his agent at Srlvanjiyam. He is said to have 
made a gift of certain taxes in favour of the dancing girls (devaradiyar) 
attached to the temple in lieu of services.®^ Tattapillai was another 
agent®® besides one Narasinga Dikshita, who is mentioned in an epigraph 
coming from Narattampundi and dated in A.D. 1614.®^ A record from 
Nachchiarkoil®® dated Saka 1540 is interesting as it refers to an official 
of the king called Atpavanai (accountant). Atfavaimi Rangappayyan 
built a mantapa to the goddess, for the merit of Raghunatha Nayaka- 
Apart from these gifts made by the King’s agents, the numerous benefac¬ 
tions made by the Nayaka himself are also known. An Inscription from 
Narattampundi (North Arcot District) dated A.D. 1604 and issued in the 
name of Venkatapati Raya, refers to a sarvamdnya gift (free of all taxes) 
of an entire village called Kailasapuram to god by Raghunatha, for his 
own merit.® Another record coming from Kottur (Mannargudi Taluk) re¬ 
gisters a gift of ten velis of land by the same. Nayaka and the purpose 
for which this grant was made, is not to be traced since it is damaged.®’ 
The epigraphs also stand testimony to his impartial patronage of Siva 
and Vishnu temples and other religious faiths. Raghunatha is said to 
have honoured the great Madhwa teacher Sudhmdra, the successor of 
Vijaymdra, with Kanakabishekam (bathing in gold).® The patronage 
extended to Christian Frang merchants and their being allowed to settle 
at Negapatam and Tranquebar, show his broadmindedness and tolerance. 


49. 412 of 1925. 

50. 194 of 1932. 

51. 306 of 1923. 

52. 77 and 78 of 1911. 

53. 57 of 1923. 

54. 871 of 1925. 

55. 286 of 1927. 

56. 379 of 1925. 

57. 465 of 1912. 

58. Sources: ROyhavindra Vijayam’, Canto 11, SI, 53. 
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The Ra^huriatMhhyudayam and the Sdhityaratndkara refer in glow¬ 
ing terms to the numerous gifts made by him. Ramabhadramba says 
that the water poured as libations in giving away the numerous gifts by' 
the king (danodhaka) flowed down like a river, and she adds that the 
water thus poured out collected in the moat round the Tanjore fort. 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita gives a detailed account of the many and 
costly gifts made by the Nayaka on the day of his coronation.®® He says 
that he performed the Tuldpurushaddna (weighing against gold) twice 
and distributed them among the Brahmans. Gifts of precious stones 
and jewels were distributed even among those who were disabled. In 
addition he performed the great gifts called Hiranyagarbha and Mahd- 
bhutagata: Cows made of gold were also given away as gifts and all 
paraphernalia that go to make kingship were also gifted away. Apart 
from this he also founded numerous agraharaSy where he settled learned 
Brahmans well-versed in all the Vedas. The author says that his gifts 
even surpassed the presents mentioned in Hemadri’s Dhanakanda (a 
work enumerating the gifts to be made). Ramabhadramba says that on 
every day he gave large and rich presents as soon as his morning prayer 
and worship were finished, Govinda Dikshita in his introduction to the 
Sangita Sudhd says that Raghunatha often performed the Tvldpuru^ 
shaddna and with his gifts the Brahmans felt happy. He also speaks of 
the agraharas founded by him and each was composed of a thousand 
families. Raghunatha is said to have fed countless Brahmans daily.®® 
The temples also were carefully looked after. The Sangita Sudhd and 
the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu give credit to Raghunatha 
for building the Ramaswamy temple at Kumbakonam.®^ And the 
former adds that he also built temples for Rama at Rameswaram and 
Srirangam. The gopura of Lord Kumbhak5neswara (Kumbheswara) 
at Kumbakonam and a mantapa also are said to have been built by 
him. Raghunatha is praised for his interest in the celebration of Rathot- 
savams (car festivals) to the gods Jalpesa at Tiruvaiyar and Dhenunatha 
at Pasupatikoil.®2 It is also claimed that he added buildings to the temples 
of Srinivasa sthala (identified with Uppiliyappan koil in the Kumba¬ 
konam Taluk) and Champesa (Mannargudi).®® He continued all the 
charities established by his predecessors and instituted many new ones. 


59. S&hityaratn&kara; Canto XII, SI. 62 to 93. 

60. Sangita Sudhd; SI. 57 to 60. 

61. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar says that the temple was built in commemoration of 
his victory and of the anointment of Ramaraya as the rightful emperor. 

62. Sangita Sudhd; SI. 54 to 56. 

63. Sources; 268. 
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The literary works give a fine picture of Raghiuiatha Nayaka’s 
towering personality,^ his military exploits and literary attainments. 
Raghunitha was an expert in the art of sword play,^ a fine marksman and 
a skilled master in the art of horse riding.** The remarkable skill with 
which he handled the various weapons of war is also spoken of very 
highly. His victories over his enemies stand as testimony to his military 
accomplishments. He was also a great scholar in letters (aahitya) and 
music (sattgita) and a renowned poet in Sanskrit as well as in Telugu. 
He had also a profound and deep knowledge of Da^daniti*^ (political 
science). The Sdhityaratnakara refers®* to his early education when 
Raghunatha is said to have learnt the alphabets, by writing them on a 
board strewn with precious stones. Yagnanarayana Dxkshita says that 
Achyutappa Nayaka’s putting Raghunatha to study at a very tender age 
was not very much liked by his queen Murtimamba.®* Raghunatha 
exhibited wonderful scholarship and learning and became famous as an 
author as well very early, and it is said that he was able to compose a 
Kavya called Pdrijdthdpaharwnam, within two yamas. He is said to 
have written a good number of Kavyas, Prabhandas and Yakshaganams 
in Sanskrit and Telugu. Ramabhadramba says that he was unequalled 
in the art of verse-making and poetic composition and his knowledge of 
the various vrittas (meters) and prasthavanas was well-founded.™ 
The most important of his works in Telugu are Pdrijdthdpaharanam, 
Vdlmlkicharitam, Rukmanvparinaya Yakshagdnam, and Rdmdyanam 
while his Sanskrit works include Sanglta SudJid and Bhdrata SudhdJ^ 
He was also a great authority on the science of Music and is deemed to 
be the foimder of Kamatic Music. The Sdhityaratndkara refers to his 
skill in playing different tunes on the Veena and which he learnt while 
a youth.™ The Sanglta Sudhd says that he was the author of new rdgas 
like Jayantasena and new talas like Ramananda, and he also taught music 
to others. The authorship of the Sanglta Sudhd) an important work 
on Music, has not been definitely settled. Raghunatha is held to be 
the author of this work to which Gdvinda Dikshita wrote an introduc¬ 
tion. Verses 71 to 76 of the introduction to the Sanglta Sudhd refer 

64. SShUyaratnakara; Canto VI, SI. 43 to 60. 

65. RaghurUtth&bhyudayam; Canto m, SI. 27. 

66. S&hityaratn&kara; C^tnto V. 

67. RaghunatMhhyvjdayam, Canto Vni, SI. 35 to 46. 

68. Sdhityaratnakara, Canto V, SI. 1 to 40. 

69. Sahityaratnakara; Canto IV, SI. 66. 

70. Raghunathabhytidayam; Canto III, SI. 13 to 16. 

71. Sariyita Svdha; SI. 62 and 63. Also Tanjavuri Andhra Rdjula Cbarltamu; 
Introduction by Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

72. Sahityaratnakara; Canto V and VI, 10 to 28. 
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to Govinda Dikshita’s request made to Raghunatha to write this treatise 
in dvipada metre and publish it so that, all might enjoy it. Vepkata- 
makhi’s reference in his ChaturdA-^iprakdsika, that San^ta Sudhd 
was written by his father, Gdvuada Dikshita, at the request of Raghu¬ 
natha, has led some to think that the whole was the work of the Dikshita 
himself,” but was given out in the name of the Nayaka. Neither of 
these views is impossible since botb Ra^unatha and Gdvinda Dikshita 
were reputed musicians and taking the two versions together it may be 
said without much fear of contradiction that the work was written by 
Raghunatha in collaboration with his minister, Gdvinda Dikshita. The 
work can claim the joint-authorship of the Nayak and his minister. 

As Raghimatha himself was a renowned scholar, it is but natural 
that he should extend his patronage to other scholars and poets. The 
Raghundthahhyudayam and the Sdhityaratndkara speak in laudable 
terms of his patronage shown to men of letters. Numerous poets and 
poetesses flourished in his court. Raghunatha is called an ocean of 
learning where, the learning of pundits who were equally renowned; 
is said to have formed the rivers that flow into that ocean. Rama- 
bhadramba says that Tanjore became the seat of Vani (goddess of 
learning) and even the small children of the royal harem were noted 
for their versatility and keen intellects. Yagnanarayana Dikshita refers 
to the king’s gifts and costly presents to the poets and musicians (Kavi 
hvdfya gdyakdbhimata Kalpataru) and the Nayak is likened to 
the Kalpa tree noted for its large bounty. His benefactions to learning 
and patronage of pimdits must have made his name so familiar in the 
land, as to attract other teamed men to his court. Among them the 
visit of Kopda Kdnapgi Kavi Chowdappa, the court vidwan of Matla 
Anantaraja, to the court of Raghimatha is important” and the poet is 
said to have expressed his surprise and admiration of the remarkable 
talents of the literary men who fitted his court. Among the galaxy 
of his famous poets, the names of Govinda Dikshita, his two sons, Yagna¬ 
narayana Dikshita and Venkatamakhi, alias Venkatadhwari, Raja 
Chudamapi Dikshita, Bhaskara . Dikshita and Kumara Tatacharya,” 


73. Chaturdandiprdkasika. 

74. Taftjfivuri Andhra Rajula Charitamu, Vavilla Edition, Introduction, p. ,28. 

75. His active life extended from about A.D. 1575 to A.D. 1630, as gleaned 
from lithic records. He was the grandson of Tolt^pacharya. He was the 
Rajaguru of the Imperial family and perhaps crowned Venkata H in 1630 (Saka 
1552). He had also to his credit the gilding of the Anandanilaya Vimana (rf Sri 
Venkatesvhra at Tirumalai and also the Kalyanakoti and Pupyakott 'Vimanaa at 
Conjeevaram (see The Tirupati Davastanam Epigraphical Report by S. Subrah- 
manya Sastri (1930)—pp. 312-13).—[Editor]. 
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Ramabhadramba and Madhuravam are important and they figuref more 
prominently. Each has written a number of works. Yagnan^ayana 
Dikshita says that his master was the Nayaka himself and the Sahitya- 
ratnakata was written to record his gratitude and regard for his master 
from whom he learned the S^tya^a.’® He was well versed 
in Vedanta, Tayka and Mimamsa.” Ramabhadramba the poetess, was 
also an equally gifted and talented scholar and writer, who was much 
favoured by the king. She bore the distinguishing titles of Sata- 
lekhini (one who could write a hundred verses) Samasamayalekhini 
and Astabhasha lekhini (one who knows and one who could write in 
eight languages) and one who had ascended the seat of literary domain 
(Chaturvida Kavitdnu .pranita Sdhitya Sdmrdjya hhadra pitd- 
rudaha) She was the pupil of one, ELalayya.'^® 

This revival of literary activities must have reached its zenith in 
the latter part of Raghunatha’s reign, when the country returned to 
peaceful conditions after a series of wars. Most of the works must have 
been written only after A.D. 1617. At any rate that the Sdhityaratnd- 
kara, the Sangita Sudhd and the Raghundthabhyudayam were written 
only during this period is evident from their contents. Ramabhadramba 
referring to Raghunatha’s return to Tanjore after the battle of Toppur 
speaks of his durbar that was held and was attended by numerous poets 
who were proficient in eight languages.®® Mention is also made of the 
fact that the king sent regular despatches and news-letters from the 
field of battle to the capital, regarding the progress of his operations®^ 
The poets and poetesses are mentioned as writing the history of his 
wars in all possible languages.®® Since these works record his 
victories over the Pandya and other enemies, it is certain that they 
were composed only after 1617. Even though the Sdhityaratndkara is 
not available in its complete form, yet evidence is not wanting to prove 
that portions of the complete work were lost. Chemakuru Vepkata Kavi, 


76. Sahityaratndkara; Canto I, SI. 62. 

77. Sahityaratn&kara; Canto I, SI. 52. The author calls himself as one well 
versed in the Vedas and Sastras and belonging to the school of literature nurtured 
by the grace of Raghunatha Nayaka. (Prauda Sri Raghunathabhupati KripSspdrita 
havdta&hita samrajya nigamagamdrta nipunaha Sri Yagnanarayandha. (Colophon). 

78. Raghun&thahhyudayarn; Colophon. 

79. Kalayya refers to his pupil in 'his RdjagopalavilSsa. 

Also Raghunathabhyudayam; Introduction, by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

80. Raghunathabhyudayam; Canto XI, SI. 24 to 28. 

81. RaghuriathAbhyudayam; Canto XI, SI. 54. 

82. Raghunathdbhyudayam; Canto XI, SI. 55 to 79. 
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the author of Vijaya Vilasam dedicated to Raghunatha Nayaka, tells us 
that the great Nayaka took interest in theatricals and there was also 
a theatre in the royal palace in which plays were enacted in the Nayak’s 
presence. The RaghurMthdbhyvdayam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka tells 
us that such plays were enacted in the palace theatre before the king , 
who was in the habit of holding very frequently pandita parishads, at 
which learned men as well as women, competed with one another in 
exhibiting their attainments. It is said that on those occasions, the 
king asked the poets to set smasyas (the art of verse making with 
given words) to the young ladies assembled in the court. Rama- 
bhadramba seems to have come out successful on one occasion.® It 
was during his glorious reign that the southern school of Telugu litera¬ 
ture noted for its special contribution of the Yakshagana type of drama 
had its origin. A great impetus was given to learning in all languages 
and in particular to Telugu and Sanskrit. 

Raghimatha Nayaka was a great ruler, a profound scholar and a 
liberal patron. By his learning and patronage, wars and victories, he 
earned an immortal name and lasting glory. The Vijayavilasam and 
the Sahityaratndkara give him numerous titles and distinguish¬ 
ing birudas such as Ahhinava Bhoja, Solaga mdna baTijana, Nepdla 
Nripala sthdpana samara nissanlca, Karnataka prahhu sukha pradaha, 
Saurya dairyaha and Sahitya Bhoja.^ If indigenous works give him ^ 
much praise for his learning and patronage of arts, contemporary foreijgn 
evidence gives him an equally high place among the powerful rulers 
of the land and praise his, even handed administration of justice and 
protection of foreigners. If a foreigner should speak of Raghunatha 
‘as the most warlike prince in all those parts, an observer of justice 
and (one who) will protect all those that trade in his country,’ no fur¬ 
ther testimony woud be needed t,o show his greatness.® The same high 
praise is given to him by a later writer on Tanjore, who calls Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka as the ‘Solomon of his age in wisdom and the Absalom 
of his time in personal beauty.’®® An image bearing a torch in the 
Chakrapaniswami temple at Kumbakonam is taken to represent Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka, but this identification will have to remain provisional 
since authorities are not agreed. Some hold it that it represents 


83. Raghun&th&bhyudayam; ^troduction. 

84. VijayavfUlsam. Also S&hityaratnSkara; Canto II, SI. 71. 

85. The English Factory Records; Vol. m. Consultation at Batavia. Letter 
from President Brockedon to the East India Company, dated January 17, X'.D. 1624. 

86. The Maratha Principality of Tanjore; the Eden of the South by W. Hickey. 
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Adi3mtai>pa Nayaka, while still others conclude on a closer examination, 
that it must represent a Vaishnava devotee and nothing more.®^ T^e 
end of his reign will be considered in connection with the accession of 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka, his successor. 


V (^ettet,p. 218 says that it resembles Achyutappa. See also 

V. Rangacharya; Irtscriptuma of the Madras FreMency, Vol. n, 1236. 
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FOREWORD 


By 

Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S., (Retd.) 

The handbooks on Visistadvaita-Vedanta, which were hitherto avai¬ 
lable in print, are either too scrappy or too difficult. Sri Ramanuja’s 
Veddrthasamgraha and Sri Vedanta-Desika’s Nydyasiddhanjaiia, though 
they come under the category of Prakararws, are difficult classics not 
quite suitable as introductory primers on Visis^dvaita. The Yatlndra- 
matadipikd and the Tattvatraya are scrappy and are designed more as 
Primers of Visistadvaita theology than as Primers of Visistadvaita 
philosophy. 

By publishing the NUimdld of Narayanarya, with summaries in Sam- 
skrt as well as English, Pandit Sri K. Srinivasacaryar of the Sanskrit de¬ 
partment and Professor R. Ramanujachariar of the Philosophy depart¬ 
ment of the Annamalai University, have supplied a longfelt desideratum 
to all serious students of Vedanta-darsana. A sound knowledge of any one 
of the Vedantic schools would be impossible without a critical and compa¬ 
rative study of Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita systems. In this connec¬ 
tion, Sri Narayanarya’s Nitimdld would be of very great value as a reli¬ 
able and easy introduction to the distinctive doctrines of the Visistadvaita 
system in contrast with the comparable doctrines of the Advaita system. 
The characteristic features of the Nitimdld are that it is written in a lucid 
style and that, under ten convenient heads arranged in logical sequence, 
the crux of each important question at issue between the exponents of 
Advaita and of Visistadvaita is brought out and explained in a masterly 
manner. 

This work is now critically edited for the first time. The author— 
grl Narayanarya—is* a high authprity on Visistadvaita, who flourished 
before §rl Vedanta-Desika, about the end of the twelfth or the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century A.D. The two learned editors of this work 
deserve warm commendation for making the Nitimdld and such other 
Visistadvaita works available in handy and carefully prepared editions, 
with all the up-to-date accompaniments of introduction, summary and 
index; and the world of scholars interested in Indian philosophy and 
Samskrta learning would have very good reason to feel highly gratified 
that the enlightened academic facilities provided in the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity have made it possible for such good editions of good Samskrta 
works to appear in rapid succession. 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 




Introduction xli 

Brahman is the Supreme Object of Enjoyment and is Infinite. 

This description of Brahman has the sanction of the scriptures. 
Upani§adic texts, such as * Raso vai sah,’ proclaim that Brahman is 
the supreme object of enjoyment (sarmnukula). That Brahman is not 
limited by space, time or objects (desa-ksda-vastu-pariccheda-rahita) is 
evident from texts, such as “ He is eternal, infinite and all-pervasive, 
and extremely subtle That Brahman is possessed of infinite perfec¬ 
tions and is not, therefore, limited by objects follows from passages like 
“ He from whom speech turned back, along with mind (manas) with¬ 
out reaching Him.” Visnu^purdna declares that the Lord’s qualities 
cannot be described even though all the divinities may gather together 
and attempt for years on end to describe them. 

It may be contended that the description that Brahman is not limited 
by objects (vastu-pariccheda-rahita) really denies the existence of other 
objects besides Brahman; for, if objects existed apart from Brahman, they 
would be referred to as “This is a jar,” “That is a cloth” and so forth; 
and Brahman would come to be marked off from these objects. In other 
words. Brahman would be limited by them. Further, as two or more 
objects cannot occupy the same space, Brahman cannot exist where other 
objects exist; and it would follow that Brahman is limited by space. But 
Narayanarya dismisses this contention as being unsustainable. He points 
out that the mere presence of other objects does not necessarily mean that 
Brahman is marked off from them. The presence of a balance or touch¬ 
stone, for example, does not necessarily mean that a given lump of gold 
must have been weighed or assessed. There is little force in the argu¬ 
ment that if objects existed apart from Brahman, He would be limited by 
space; for Brahman exists in those objects and also in the space occupied 
by them. Thus, the statement that Brahman is not limited by objects 
does not mean that He does not preclude the existence of other objects. 

Brahman is Free from Evil, 

Further, Brahman is free from all evils (nirmala) ; for the scriptures 
proclaim, “He is the Inner Ruler of all beings, is devoid of all evils, and 
is the one Supreme Deity, Narayana”, “He is greater than the great; no 
sorrows of any kind touch Him, who is the lord of all beings, high and 
low.” Nirmalatva (the character of being free from evil) signifies either 
that Brahman is pure in Himself or that He is not tainted even though He 
is in contact with imperfect objects. Or it may mean that be is so holy 
that even the most impure purify themselves by listening to discourses on 
Him, by reflecting on His nature and singing His praises. 

Brahman is Self-luminous Consciousness. 

The ultimately real is a self-luminous consciousness; for the Upani- 
$ads describe Him as consciousness {vijndna)^ and as the light of a|l 
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lights (jyotisdm jyotih) . To say that He is self-luminous (svaprdkdsa) is 
to assert that He possesses ananyddhma prakdsa (i.e., a pnrdkdsa which 
does not depend upon anything other than itself). This prakdsa is not 
prahhd (rays of light); for, in that case, the lamp cannot be treated as 
self-luminous, since here the prahhd depends upon the lamp and not 
upon itself. Prakdsa cannot be treated as prdkatya; for the Vedantins 
do not admit the existence of prdkatya,^^ 

Nor can prakdsa be identified with jnana; since, in that case. Brahman 
would have to be at once the subject (kartd) and the object (visaya) of 
thought and discussion (vyavahdra) concerning Himself. Hence prakdsa 
must be defined as the quality of being conducive to thought and discus¬ 
sion. For its own sake. Brahman becomes, by its very existence, con¬ 
ducive to thought and discussion concerning Himself. In this sense, the 
jiva also is self-luminous. And knowledge may be described as self- 
luminous in the sense that it becomes, for the sake of its possessor 
{dsraya) , and by its very existence, conducive to thought and discussion 
regarding itself. 

Brahman Possesses Innumerable Auspicious Qualities, 

Brahman possesses an infinity of auspicious qualities, such as know¬ 
ledge (jndna), strength (hala) and sovereignty (aisvarya). This is 
evident from scriptural passages, such as “His wonderful power (sakti) 
is described as being manifold; jndna, hala, kriyd and the like are His 
essential nature.’* It has already been shown that the Upanisads do not 
teach that Brahman is without qualities (nirguTia) . If Brahman had 
no qualities, the scriptures would not take pains to enumerate His 
qualities. Ved^tic texts declaring that He is free from evils (apahata- 
pdpmd) furnish the clue to the proper interpretation of the nirguna and 
saguna texts. Passages denying qualities to Brahman teach the absence 
of evil qualities ; while texts attributing qualities to Brahman emphasise 
the presence of auspicious qualities. It is only on this basis that these 
two sets of texts could be satisfactorily harmonised. 

The Cosmos is the Body of Brahman, 

All the sentient and non-sentient objects constitute the body of 
Brahman. This doctrine that the world forms His body and that He 


26. According to the Bhatta school of MImamsa, when cognition of an object 
arises, the latter is affected in a particular way; it becomes illumined, manifested 
or is made known (praka§a-visi§ta). It is from this illumination or manifestedness 
(prakatya or jnatata) that we infer that knowledge has prevoiusly arisen. Thus, it 
is held that consciousness is not perceived, but is inferred from its results. For a 
refutation of this view see Vedanta Desika’s Tattva^mukta^kaldpa, p. 394. See also 
Sarvdrthasiddhi, 
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is the Inner Ruler of the world is unambiguously set forth in the cele¬ 
brated Antarydmi Brdhmana, Suhdla Upani§ad and elsewhere. The 
smrtis also support this view. “O Lord! this entire world is yoiur 
body.”2'^ “All these form His body.”^ “All form the body of the 
Lord Vi§nu.” 

The External World. 

The nature of sentient beings is explained at length in the next 
chapter. Here the author examines non-sentient objects and classifies 
them under three heads—time (kdla), unmanifest matter {avyakta) 
and paramdhdsa. Though time is infinite, it is divided into shorter 
durations, such as night and day. It is subject to modifications; and 
it is also responsible for the change of place and form found in all 
objects. 

Avyakta possesses the three gwam—sattva, rajas and tamas. At 
the time of pralaya, it is in an extremely subtle state, devoid of names 
and forms and is inseparably bound up with Brahman. At creation, 
on account of the will of the Lord, it becomes separate from Him and 
assumes diverse forms such as intellect (mahat) and egoity (dham- 
kdra), and thereby, acquires different names. 

Paramdkdsa partakes exclusively of the sattva quality. It is eter¬ 
nal and free from even the slightest trace of evil. It is the abode of 
enjoyment (hhoga-hhumi) for the Lord, the released souls (mukta) and 
those who have been ever free (nitya ). 

Objections to the View that the World is the Body of Brahman. 

Objection may be taken to the view that the world composed of 
sentient and non-sentient objects constitutes the body of Brahman on 
the following grounds. For one thing Brahman is not subject to karma. 
Again, the scriptures assert that He is devoid of a body {apdni, apdda). 
Further, the world consisting of men and matter does not answer to the 
definition of body; for the body is usually defined eiher as the place 
wherein the soul experiences pleasure and pain (hhogdyatana), or as 
the seat of the senses (indriydsraya). Moreover, though certain mate¬ 
rial objects may answer to this definition of body, they cannot be 
regarded as the body of the Infinite Self; because they are the out¬ 
come of the past deeds of finite souls. 

The objector may add that, on the view that Brahman has the world 
of matter and souls for this body. He would, like the jiva, be subject 


27. R&m&yana, Yuddhalefinda, 120, 29. 

28. V^nu-purina. 
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to pleasurable and painful experiences which are the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of the possession of a body. 

Ndrayaridrya's Reply. 

Narayan^ya meets these objections by saying that the scriptural 
texts which describe the world as His body are so clear on this point 
that they do not bear any other interpretation. Passages which say 
that Brahman has no body really assert that, unlike the body of the jiva, 
His body is not born of karma. Further, the defmitions of the body 
as the place where the soul experiences pleasures and pains or as the 
seat of the senses are logically defective. The first definition is too 
broad; for the house wherein the person experiences pleasures would 
have to be treated as the body. The second is too narrow, since it 
excludes immovable objects which are described as the bodies of cer¬ 
tain sinners. A proper definition applying equally to the bodies of 
all beings, gods, men, beasts, and birds, runs as follows. The body 
is that which a conscious entity controls, supports and uses for its own 
ends. Since the Supreme Self controls and sustains the world and 
since the world exists for His sake. He is proclaimed to be the Soul 
of the Cosmos, and the Cosmos is described as His body. Hence the 
scriptural statement, He enters all beings and controls them from 
within; He is the self of All.” 

To the objection that if Brahman possessed a body, He would be 
subject to pleasures and pains, Narayanarya replies that Brahman is 
not aflSbeted by miseries, since He is free from karma. The oft-quoted 
Muvd^ka text (III. i. 1) referring to the two birds sitting on the self¬ 
same tree declares that, while the jiva tastes the fruits of karma, the 
Lord merely looks on and shines as a resplendent being. Thus, it is 
subjection to karma, and not the mere association with a body, that 
accounts for miseries. It is significant that this passage not only 
declares that Brahman is not entangled in sorrows, but goes on to 
assert that He shines as a resplendent being (ahhicdkasiti), by dis¬ 
tributing pleasures and pains to the jivas in accordance with their past 
deeds. Bhagavan Ramanuja explains this point very clearly in his 
Veddrthasamgraha with the aid of a telling analogy. Though contact 
with the whip is common to the individual holding it and the person 
beaten therewith, it is a source of pain only to the latter. Even so, 
though contact with the body is common both to the Lord and to the 
finite self, it occasions misery only to the latter. 

Reality is Threefold. 

Since sentient and non-sentient objects constitute the body 
of Brahman, and since He is the embodied Self, it follows that men, 
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material objects and God are three distinct realities. As indicated 
already, hheda (difference) is no other than special features, such as 
}dti (generality) . 

The Nature of Difference. 

The objector may ask: If the difference (hheda) of one object 
from another is jdti itself (e.g. if ghata-bheda, distinction from pot, 
found in the cloth is clothness itself, patatva), how is the difference of 
one jati (pot-ness) from another (cloth-ness) to be accounted for ? In 
other words, the objector thinks that this view would land one in an 
infinite regress, since the distinction of one jati from another must be 
the jati of that jati. 

To this Narayanarya replies that, in regard to jati, its very essence 
(svarupa) constitutes hheda; for jati, unlike its substrate, possesses no 
qualities. In other words, cow-ness (gotva) noticed in the cow marks 
it off from the horse and other animals. But what distinguishes 
‘ cow-ness ’ (gotva) from ^ horse-ness ’ (asvatva) is not the presence 
of some feature in ‘ cow-ness ’. Just as colour renders visible the 
object possessing the colour and also makes itself visible without the aid 
of some other colour, even so jati, by itself, is responsible for thought 
and reference (vyavahdra) concerning itself and other entities. 

Narayanarya proceeds to point out that jdti is nothing but configura¬ 
tion (samsthdna) . There is little warrant for positing a separate entity 
called jdti, which is eternal and which is different from the several 
particulars, though present equally in each of them; for such an entity 
is never cognised. Further, there is little value in the contention that 
the cognition of a given feature (dkdra) persisting alike in several in¬ 
stances necessitates belief in jdti as a distinct entity. For at no time 
do we meet with a feature persisting in the several particulars. When 
the first instance of a class is met with, obviously, there cannot be cog¬ 
nition of a persistent feature, and when the second and subsequent in¬ 
stances are perceived, only the particular and a given shape are cog¬ 
nised. Moreover, as the particulars come and go, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of a jati which is eternal, which is without parts and 
which resides in its fullness in each of the instances. Hence, it follows 
that there is no jdti distinct from configuration (samsthdna). 

It may be objected that samsthdna cannot be treated as jati. For 
the configuration (samsthdna) varies from instance to instance, and 
cannot, consequently, account for the identical cognition (ekahuddhi) 
and the use of the same term (sahda). Though no two cows agree 
in regard to their configuration, there arises the same cognition (eka¬ 
huddhi) : “This is a cow,” “TTiat is a cow,” “That other is a cow” 
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and so forth; and the same term ‘ cow * is applied to the several in¬ 
stances. The real explanation for the rise of this identical knowledge 
when several instances are observed must be sought in the nature of 
the instances themselves. There can be no difficulty in maintaining 
that different instances generate an identical knowledge; for it 
is commonly admitted that divergent factors, such as the visual appara¬ 
tus, colour, light and mind (manas) produce a single result, viz., jhana. 
Thus the nature of jati is far from being clear. When that is so, 
hheda cannot be identified with jati.” 

Narayanarya’s reply to this line of argument is as follows: —Con¬ 
figuration (samsthdna) is itself jdtL Though the configuration is differ¬ 
ent in each of the particulars, on perceiving the second and subsequent 
instances we cognise a samsthdna similar to that previously known. 
It is this samsthdna which has been recognised to be similar to the 
one apprehended already that is responsible for the rise of identical 
knowledge (ekahuddhi) when the particulars possessing the sams¬ 
thdna are met with. The persistence (anuvrtti) of the samsthdna in 
the several particulars is apprehended when the second and subsequent 
instances are perceived. 

By persistence {anuvrtti) of samsthdnas is meant the presence 
of closely similar configuration. Even those who accept jdti as diffe¬ 
rent from samsthdna have to admit the similarity of samsthdnas (i.e., 
anuvrtti). For in explaining why cow-ness is not present in the 
gavaya which bears a resemblance to the cow, they must say that the 
jdti of the gavaya is not altogether similar to that of the cow perceived 
already. But it would be far simpler to say that there is no similarity 
of samsthdnas, and hence no gotva. Therefore, samsthdna is the same 
as jdti, which, again, is identical with hheda (difference). Once this 
identity is proved, it readily follows that Brahman which has the world 
for His body is really different from it. 

All Words Denoting Souls and Matter Refer to Brahman, 

Since Brahman has souls and matter for His body, all .words 
denoting the several souls and material objects ultimately signify also 
the Supreme Brahman, the Inner Self of all things. In the judgments— 
“The man knows,” “The deva knows”—the words ‘man’ and ‘deva’ 
referring to the physical body ultimately refer to the soul; for the body 
cannot be a knower. 

The opponent may contend that the instances cited would scarcely 
prove that all words referring to bodies also denote, as a general rule, 
the souls residing therein. If, in the present case, they are taken to 


29. Sri Bha?ya, I, i. 1, 
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signify the soul it is only in a secondary sense/ the primary meaning 
being unintelligible. Narayanarya’s reply is that, since the essential 
nature of a body is to be an inseparable mode of the soul, 
words denoting the body must, even in a primary sense, denote the 
soul; even as terms referring to jdti and guna refer to their substrate. 

The opponent may again urge that, if the body is an invariable 
mode, it must be always apprehended along with the soul; and since 
it is not so apprehended, in interpreting these words to mean the soul 
we are taking the secondary sense. 

The reply is that if jdti and vyakti, guna (quality) and 
gunin (substrate) are apprehended together it is not because they are 
invariably connected, but because both of them are visible. But in 
the case of the body and the soul, the former is perceptible while the 
latter is not. That is why they are not known together. Instances 
can be adduced in plenty to show that entities which are invariably 
connected need not be perceived together. Take, for example, earth 
{prthvi) and odour. Though they invariably go together, they need 
not be perceived together; for different sense organs are involved in 
their perception. 

Exception may be taken to the view that souls (cit) and matter 
(acit) are the modes (prakdra) of Brahman on the following ground.— 
When a substance is the mode of another, the suffix matup must be 
employed to indicate the fact of the latter having the former as its 
mode. For example, when Devadatta wields a stick, he is spoken 
of as dandin (the person wielding a stick) and not as danda. Similarly, 
if Brahman has cit and acit for His modes (prakdra) , the suffix matup 
must be used to indicate that they are His modes. But scriptural state¬ 
ments like “ Sarvam khalu idam Brahma ” do not employ the suffix 
matup. On the contrary. Brahman is equated with the world. There¬ 
fore, it cannot be maintained that souls and matter are the modes of 
Brahman. 

This objection is not insuperable. As Narayanarya pertinently 
points out substances like stick, ring and so on are perceived some¬ 
times as modes of other objects, and sometimes independently. Hence 
the need, in their case, for the suffix matup whenever it has to be shown 
that they are modes. But in respect of cit and acit which are the 
inseparable modes of Brahman, there is no need of this suffix. Since 
souls and matter constitute the body of the Supreme Self, and since 
their essential nature is to be His invariable modes, all words denoting 
them do ultimately signify Brahman also. Hence the equation of all 
words denoting the several objects of the world with those signifying 
Brahman. 

‘ G 
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It is unreasonable to contend that while words have been learnt 
to denote several objects, this view rejected the primary sense of words 
and accepts the secondary meaning; for this view does not reject the 
significance of words. It merely states that these words refer 
to Brahman also. 

Since non-sentient objects are said to acquire names and forms 
(ndmarupa) on account of Brahman entering into them (anupravesa) 
through the individual selves, words referring to material objects may 
well denote the Supreme Self who has entered into them. The smii;i 
passage—“ Brahman is the ultimate meaning of all words. ”—clearly 
suggests that, while different words convey different meanings, their 
ultimate significance (uttamam vdcyam) is Brahman Himself, 
Badarayana expresses the same idea in Veddnta-Sutra, 11. n. 17 : — 
Cardcaravyapdsrayas tu sydt tadvyapadeso bhdktah tadbhdvabhdviU 
vdt All terms referring to objects that move and those that do not 
move denote Brahman in a primary sense in so far as He has entered 
into all things and invested them with names and forms. 

Thus, even though souls, matter and God are distinct realities, 
souls and matter are equated with God. Passages like “ Tat tvam 
asi ” and “ Aham Brahma asmi ” equate souls with God; while the 
text: “ Sarvam khalu idam Brahma ”—identifies matter with Brah¬ 

man. Such an identification is wholly justified because Brahman has 
souls and matter for His body. 

Brahman is Abinna-nimitta-upaddna-Kdrana. 

Souls and matter are sometimes in a subtle state (suksma-avasthd ), 
devoid of distinctions of names and forms. Brahman, in association with 
cit and acit in a subtle state, is spoken of as the cause of the universe. 
Since the Upanisads declare that Brahman made the resolve *‘May I 
be many, and be born,” it follows that Brahman is the efficient cause 
(nimitta-kdrana) of the world. Passages like, “He made Himself 
manifold” assert that He is also the material cause (updddna-kdrana) of 
the universe. 

The Nydya View. 

The Naiyayika may object to this view and argue as follows: — 
“Brahman associated with cit and acit cannot be the material cause 
of the cosmos; for what is considered as the material cause must be an 
entity subject to change; but souls and Isvara are without change. 

30. “Vactsam vacyam uttamam.” Compare also "Vedais ca sarvair aham eva 
yedyah” Bh G\t§. 
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Therefore, matter alone must be the material cause of the world. The 
Visi§tadvaitin cannot argue that, when Brahman is described as the 
material cause of the world, what is really meant is this: —Matter 
which constitutes the body of the Lord is the material cause; for in 
that case his position would contradict the upanisadic texts describing 
Brahman as the upadana-kdrana. Further, it would go against the 
Visi^tadvaitic theory that the efficient and the material causes of the 
world are identical. Hence, it has to be maintained that, while cit, 
acit and Isvara are distinct realities. Brahman is the efficient ,cause of 
the world, while matter is its material cause. This view is in con¬ 
formity with everyday observation; for everywhere the material and 
the efficient causes are noticed to be different entities (e.g. threads and 
the weaver; clay and the potter; and so on). Besides, it is observed 
that the effect is produced by several factors which are smaller than 
itself in magnitude (e.g. the cloth is composed of many threads which 
are individually smaller than the cloth in size). Therefore, there is 
nothing strange in maintaining that countless infinitesimal atoms 
(paramdnus) are the material cause of the world.” 

There are two great difficulties in the way of the Nyaya theory, 
(i) So long as the infinitesimal atoms are not conjoined, no effect can 
be produced; and yet the paramdnus, being partless, cannot come into 
contact (samyoga) with one another. To obviate this difficulty, it 
has to be admitted that the atoms are composed of parts. But such an 
admission leads to a fresh difficulty; for the parts, being themselves 
effects, must, in their turn, depend upon the combination of parts; and 
so on ad infinitum. 

(ii) Even if it is granted that partless atoms may combine toge¬ 
ther, they cannot account for this wide expanse of the world; for 
atoms which are indivisible and without dimensions cannot produce a 
world of vast dimensions. 

To the first of these objections, the Naiyayika replies that, just 
as the soul and the mind (manas) which are recognised as being 
partless, enter into contact, even so partless atoms may combine vdth 
one another. As for the second objection, the Naiyayika thinks that 
the question: How can partless atoms produce a world which is of 
great magnitude ? is meaningless. For it is directly perceived that 
the world which is the product of paramdnus is of great magnitude. 

Refutation of the Nydya View. 

Narayanarya dismisses the Nyaya theory as heing (wholly im- 
satisfactory. For one thing, there is no warrant for positing the 
existence of infinitesimal atoms. The Naiyayika may urge that inr 
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finitesimal atoms have to be posited as the ultimate cause of 
all objects; for causal factors which are small in magnitude produce an 
effect which is fairly large (e.g. several threads which are individually 
small in size produce a cloth of large dimensions); and these causal 
factors are themselves traceable to still smaller factors, and so on, 
until the process stops at the stage of paramdnus. This argument, says 
N^ayanarya, is unsound; because the effect is non-different from 
causal factors. In fact, the causal conditions themselves go by the 
name of the effect, when they assume a certain state (avasthd). The 
cloth, for instance, is merely an arrangement of threads. Popular 
judgments, such as “ The cloth is merely the threads,” and “The pot 
is only clay,” establish that the cause and the effect are non-different. 

Next Narayan^ya points out that partless atoms cannot combine 
together and produce the world; for, if there is to be conjunction 
(samyoga), there must be its cause, namely, karma. Karma, in its 
turn, presupposes adrsta (unseen factor) residing either in souls or 
in the atoms. Since adrsta is eternal, its effect, viz., samyoga, must 
be eternal, and not occasional. In other words, there should be per¬ 
petual creation. The Naiyayika may urge that, although adrsta is 
not occasional, yet it could produce its result only when it attains 
fruition. To this Narayanarya replies that it is too much to imagine 
that the countless adrstas of souls (or for that matter, of paramdnus) 
attain fruition (paripdka) simultaneously and thus account for the 
conjunction of atoms resulting in the creation of the universe. 

The Naiyayika may again urge that, although adrsta is eternal, its 
result (i.e., samyoga) is occasional, since it is dependent upon God’s 
will (samkalpa) . Such a contention, says N^ayanarya, has no force ; 
for the Nyaya conception of an Isvara whose existence is proved by 
reason has already been refuted. If the Naiyayika could bring him¬ 
self to accepting the view that God’s existence is learnt from the 
scriptures, he ought also to accept the scriptural account of creation, and 
not root out the theory that material particles create the world. 

Narayanarya further points out that the Naiyayika has not explained 
how infinitesimal atoms could produce the wide expanse of the world. 
To escape this difficulty it may be admitted that atoms possess parts; 
but this admission would only lead to a fresh difficulty. The parts of 
the atoms would, in their turn, possess parts; and the latter, their 
parts, and so on ad infinitum. In that event, there would be no dis¬ 
tinction between Mount Meru and the mustard seed; since all objects, 
big or small, would possess an unending series of parts. 

Besides, since Brahman is possessed of infinite and wonderful 
powers, He could well be at once the material and the efficient cause 
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of the world. Just as the different objects of ;the world possess their 
specific characteristics, Brahman may possess a character, not met 
with in the objects of the world, viz., that of being at once the mate¬ 
rial and the eflScient cause. 

The Sdnkhya Doctrine, 

The Sankhya contends that prakrti which is perpetually in motion 
and which is independent of conscious control is the material cause of 
the universe. At creation (sr^ti), prakrti, influenced by the presence 
of the purusa near by, enters upon a course of heterogeneous evolution 
{visadrsa-pariTmma) and produces mahat (the intellect) and the like. 
Even at the time of dissolution (pralaya) , prakrti is changing, but then, 
instead of assuming diverse forms such as mahat and aharhkdra, it re¬ 
produces itself (sadrsa-pariTmma). 

Refutation of the Sdnkhya Doctrine, 

Narayanarya considers the Sankhya account as far from being 
satisfactory, because it does not show how creation and dissolution 
could alternate. The belief that the contact of purusa with prakrti 
suffices to set the latter on a career of creation is inadequate. For, as 
the purusa is devoid of actioii, good or evil {niskriyd)^ he could never 
be in contact (samyoga) with prakrti. 

The Sankhya may urge that the conjunction needed for starting 
the process of creation is merely the presence of the purusa 
near prakrti (sannidhanamatra). But this is no solution for the 
difficulty. Since the purusa is eternal and omnipresent, the condition 
necessary for evolution (i.e., samyoga) is always present and prakrti 
must be always creative and dissolution would be impossible. 

The suggestion that the past karma (adrsta) of souls accounts for 
the nearness of purusa to prakrti is unacceptable. For, on the Sankhyan 
hypothesis, the purusa is not an agent (kartd) and could consequently, 
have no adrsta. Even if it is admitted that the souls have adrsta, it 
requires extreme credulity to suppose that all souls have simultaneously 
engaged in similar actions which attain fruition at the same time and 
lead to a common result, viz., the creation of the universe. Hence it 
is impossible to subscribe to the view that prakrti is the material cause 
of the universe. The more reasonable view is that the Omnipotent 
Brahman is •at once the material and the efficient cause of the world. 

Against this position it may be urged that, if the complex whole 
of reality (i.e., Brahman along with souls and matter) is the material 
cause of the world, it would be the effect as well; since the Vedantin 
advocates sat^kdrya-^vada (the doctrine that the cause and the effect 
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are non-different). It would then follow that God and souls are both 
subject to modification. This criticism does not touch the Visistadvaitic 
position; for God and soul may be changeless, and yet be an effect; 
even as akasa which is without change is considered an effect, in so 
far as it is one of the five elements constituting the body. To be an 
effect is merely to exist in a different state (avasthd) . At creation. 
Brahman becomes the Inner Self of sentient and non-sentient entities 
existing in a gross state; and souls acquire knowledge that blossoms 
forth. Hence God and souls could reasonably be described as effect. 
But it must be noted that, when God and souls are said to pass from 
one state to another, it is only their form that changes, (svahhdva-anya- 
thdbhdva) , and not their essential nature (svarupa), Change of 
essential nature (svarupa-anyathdhhdva) is noticed only in the case of 
material things and not in souls or God. 

Thus, even though they are effects, God and souls do not cease 
to be eternal. The mere fact of their passing from one state to an¬ 
other will not make them non-eternal. There is no contradiction in 
maintaining that Brahman and souls are the material cause and that 
they are eternal. 

Even though Brahman, souls and matter are the material cause and, 
as such, the effect also, there is no danger of their natures being mixed 
up (svabhdva-sarhkara) . Just as, in a parti-coloured cloth made out 
of a mass of white, black and red threads, there is no mixing up of 
colours, the respective colours being noticed only in the corresponding 
parts, even so there is no mixing up of the several characteristics of 
God, souls and matter in the complex whole of reality. Scriptural 
passages like the following bear out this view. “From prakrti which 
is termed maya, the Supreme Self who directs maya creates the world, 
while the other (i.e. the finite self) is over-powered and deluded by 
rnaya.’’^^ 

It may be asked: Why should Brahman alone be spoken of as the 
material cause, when in truth Brahman, souls and matter function in 
that capacity ? The explanation is that, even though all the three 
form the material cause. Brahman is frequently referred to as the 
material cause, since souls and matter are the inseparable modes of 
Brahman, are dependent upon Brahman and constitute His body. 

One merit of this theory is that it furnishes a satisfactory basis for 
reconciling conflicting upanisadic texts—those that speak of Brahman 
as being without any change, those that describe Him as the material 
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cause of the universe and those that refer to*the world as having 
Brahman for its Self. Scriptural passages which regard ultimate 
reality as unitary and those which refer to it as being two-fold can be 
harmonised and shown to be appropriate only on this view. Texts 
dealing with meditation (dhydna) and those revealing the nature of 
reality (tattva) alike agree in stating that reality is single, because 
Brahman has souls and matter for His body. Since the soul and the 
body are distinct from each other, Brahman, the Inner Self of all, is 
sometimes spoken of as distinct from souls and matter, which constitute 
His body. 


7. THE NATURE OF THE FINITE SELF 
( Purusa-svarupa-nivTmyddhikdra ). 

In this chapter the author describes the jiva as a spiritual entity, 
distinct from the body, the senses and the like. It is self-luminous 
(svayamprakdsa) and eternally in possession of knowledge. Each jiva 
is a part (amsa) of the Supreme Self and an agent (kartd). The jivas 
are many.^^ Before establishing his own view, Narayanarya reviews 
rival doctrines regarding the self. 

The Cdrvdka Doctrine, 

The Carvaka denies the existence of a spiritual principle distinct 
from the body. Stated briefly, the contention of the Carvaka is as 
follows : —^The atman who is the knower shines forth as ‘ I ’ (aham) . 
Judgments, such as “ I am stout ”, I am lean ”, equating ‘stout ’ and 
‘ lean which are bodily features, with ‘ I ’ (aham) , the soul, indicate 
that the body is itself the soul. Knowledge, says he, is a property of 
the body, as is evident from the sentence “ I know ”. There is appro¬ 
priateness, he thinks, in considering the body to be the possessor of con¬ 
sciousness (cetana) ; for, unlike the jar which is admitted to be non- 
intelligent both by the materialist and by the believer in the self as 
an independent principle, the body functions as the seat of the senses 
(indriydsraya ). 

The two objections that may be raised against this view are— 
(i) If consciousness (caitanya) is a special quality (visesa-guTm) of 
the body, it must be present in its cause, namely, the particles of matter. 
But as the atoms are devoid of consciousness, the body constituted of 


32. Compare— 

Dehendriya-manah-prana-dhlbyo’nyoa’nanyasadhanah 1 
Nityo va’pi pratiksetram atma binnas svatas sukhi 11 
Siddhitraya, Atmasiddhi, p. 8. Annamalai University Philosophical Series. 
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them cannot possess caitanya. (ii) If the atoms were to possess con¬ 
sciousness, there must be as many conscious entities (cctana) as there 
are atoms in the body. These objections are dismissed as being value¬ 
less, since they contradict perception ('pratyaksa) which is the only 
means of valid knowledge accepted by the materialist. 

Refutation of the Cdrvdka Doctrine, 

Some of the counts in Narayanarya’s indictment of the Carvaka 
position may briefly be mentioned : — (i) How, Narayanarya asks, can 
the body which is cognised as something external (pardk) and referred 
to as ‘ this ’ (idam) be identified with the soul which is an inner prin¬ 
ciple (pratyak) and which appears as ‘ I ’ (aham) ? (ii) If the ‘ I ’ 
were to signify the body, its parts must necessarily be apprehended 
when there is self-consciousness. But, as a matter of fact, even when 
the senses are under control and when self-consciousness arises there 
is no awareness of the organs of the body, (iii) Judgments such as 
“ I am stout ”, “ I am lean ” refer not merely to the body, but also to 
a principle distinct therefrom. And hence the usage “my body”, 
and not “I am the body”. 

The Carvaka may suggest that the expression “my body”, like 
the phrase “ the body of the doll ”, has to be understood in a secondary 
sense (aupacdrika), and not literally. But the Carvaka forgets that 
the two cases are quite dissimilar. In the case of the doll, there is 
no body over and above the doll; hence the need for interpreting the 
expression “the body of the doll” in a secondary sense. The body is 
the doll itself. But in regard to the body of a sentient being, there 
is no such need for adopting a secondary significance. 

The Carvaka might ask ; —If the body and the self are wholly 
disparate, how do they come to be identified at all ? A possible 
explanation of this confusion is that of these two entities one is per¬ 
ceptible, while the other is not. If both were perceptible, their dif¬ 
ferent features such as number, size and colour would make any con¬ 
fusion between them impossible. A second explanation is the self 
and the body resemble each other in one respect, viz., their activities 
are dependent upon desire. The self resembles, wills and infers only 
at the instance of its desires ; the body too has its activities such as 
lying down, sitting and standing, determined by desires. The wise, 
however, avoid this confusion and realise that the soul is a knower 
{jndtd), is without parts (niravayava) and is distinct from the body. 

The Doctrine that the Self is the Senses. 

In order to escape the difficulties met with by the Carvaka school 
in identifying the soul with the body, some have preferred to equate 
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it with the senses (indriya) . If the “ I ” refers to the senses, their 
parts need not be known when self-consciousness arises. For they 
have neither qualities, such as visible colours, nor perceptible magni¬ 
tude. And knowledge which is the result (phala) of the activity of 
the senses (indriya-vyapdra) must, properly speaking, belong only to 
the senses, even as the results of sacrifice inhere in the person per¬ 
forming the sacrifice. That is why Satyatapas speaks of the 
‘ seeing eye 

Refutation of this View. 

The theory that the senses are the soul cannot stand scrutiny. 
Do the senses function as the self individually or collectively ? They 
cannot function individually; for, in that event, what one organ had 
perceived cannot be recollected by another. But such a recollection 
does exist. We do say “I touch what I saw yesterday”. Nor can 
the second alternative be true ; for, in the case, every object would 
have to be perceived by all the senses. Again, with the loss of any 
one of the organs, there would be no recollection of what has been 
cognised by that organ. Further, with the disappearance of any of the 
organs, the atman would have to perish. But none of these consequen¬ 
ces is true. Bearing in mind the fact that if he did not speak the truth, 
the person who interrogated would meet with death and that if he 
spoke the truth, it would be extreme cruelty to abandon one who had 
taken refuge, Satyatapas spoke like that. Satyatapas’s words should 
not be considered as lending support to this argument. 

The Doctrine that the Soul is Identical with Manas. 

There is another school which identifies the soul with mind (maims), 
imagining that thereby it can get over the difficulties which beset the 


33. See Vardha-Purana, ch. 98, verses 1-26. One day when Satyatapas was 
engaged in meditation, a boar which was chased by a huntsman took refuge in 
the vicinity of the sage’s hermitage. Presently the huntsman rushed in and in¬ 
quired of the sage if he saw a boar nearby and said that if the animal could not 
be traced, he himself, his children and his dependant’s would have to die of 
starvation. The sage found himself in a dilemma—if he furnished the information 
regarding the animal’s hiding place, he would be guilty of the heinous sin of 
betraying one who had taken refuge; if he withheld the information, he would be 
responsible for the death of the hunter and his dependents. After a moments’ re¬ 
flection, Satyatapas replied, “Animals are endowed with eyes to see and tongue to 
speak. The eye that sees has no tongue to report on what it perceives; the 
tongue that speaks has no eye to see. Wherefore do you ask me?” Struck by the 
ingenuity of his speech, the boar and its pursuer appeared to the sage in their 
true form as Vi§nu and Indra respectively and blessed him. 
u 
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foregoing theories. But the stumbling-block in the way of this 
identification is that manas is really an instrument (karam) of know¬ 
ledge, and cannot be treated as the agent (kartd) in acquiring 
knowledge. 

The View that Prdi}a is the Soul. 

Yet others treat the vital breath (prana) as the soul. This view 
is dismissed by Narayanarya with the remark that praija cannot 
possess const;iousness (caitanya), any more than the air outside 
(vdyu). 

The Advaitic Theory that Consciousness (samvit) is the Soul. 

Instead of identifying the soul with material entities, such as the 
body (deha) , senses (indriya), mind (manas) and vital breath (pra/m ), 
still others (the Advaitins) equate it with consciousness or knowledge 
(samvit), an immaterial principle (ajada). Being self-luminous 
(svaprakdsa), according to this view, consciousness shines by its mere 
being. Consciousness, unlike the jar and other material objects, does 
not fail to shine and is eternal. 

The Advaitin anticipates a possible objection to his view that con¬ 
sciousness is self-luminous. Just as the senses reveal objects without 
presenting themselves, even so knowledge by its very existence 
illumines objects like the jar, but does not manifest itself. The fact 
of knowledge having arisen is inferred from the peculiar illumination 
or manifestedness (prdkatya) produced in the objects known. The 
Advaitin replies to this objection as follows : There is no such thing 
as prdkapya, and it is possible to account for all cognition of objects and 
their uses in daily intercourse (Vyavahara) without postulating this 
mysterious principle. If the jar, for example, was not referred to or 
used before, it was because there was no previous knowledge of it and 
not because there was no prdkatya. Again, consciousness (samvit), 
like the lamp, can never manifest objects without manifesting itself. 
The cognition “ This is a jar ” includes awareness of samvit also. That 
is why we say, “ I know the jar ”, “ I know the cloth ”, implying thereby 
that we are at once conscious of samvit and the object illumined by 
it. Therefore, samvit, being an immaterial principle, may well be 
identified with the atman. 

Refutation of the Advaitic Doctrine. 

This view does not find favour with Narayaiiarya. His objections 
to it may be stated as follows. The judgment “ I know the jar ” 
clearly implies that jndna is an attribute of, and not identical with, the 
inner principle “I”. Samvit, anuhhuti and jmna are relative terms, 
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depending, for their full meaning, upon a reference to the knowing 
subject (dsrat/a) and the object known (visaya). Hence samvit in 
itself cannot be the diman. The dtman is distinct from the body, the 
senses, the mind (manas), the vital breath (prana) and consciousness 
(sarfivit). It is the possessor of jnana, as is evident from the state¬ 
ment “I know”. All this is beautifully set forth in the Balaki- 
Ajata^atru episode in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 

How, the Advaitin may ask, can knowledge (samvit) ^ an inner 
principle (praiyak) , be equated with the ‘ I ’ (ahamurtha) , an exter¬ 
nal entity (pardk)? That knowledge is an inner principle (pratyak) 
will be readily conceded; for, unlike external objects, it never 
appears as ‘ this ’ (idam). Though it is not so obvious that 
the ‘r is pardk, a moment’s reflection will show that it must 
be reckoned among external entities; since it shines only 
when knowledge is manifest even as objects in the outer 
world are revealed only when consciousness shines forth. The Advai¬ 
tin may, thus, reiterate his conclusion that the soul is no other than 
knowledge itself, which is accepted as being self-luminous both by 
himself and the Visistadvaitin. 

Questioning the correctness of the premises on which the Advai¬ 
tin takes his stand, the author establishes that it is the “I” 
(ahamartha) , and not knowledge, that is self-luminous (svaprakdsa) in 
the strict sense of the term, and also pratyak (inner) . Since the “ I ” 
(ahamartha) shines for its own sake, whereas knowledge (jiidna) shines 
for the sake of the soul, the former is the truly inward prin¬ 
ciple (pratyak), while the latter is not. Again svaprakdsa signifies 
‘ shining forth for one’s own sake ’. Taken in this sense, the “ I ” 
(ahamartha) alone can be characterised as svaprakdsa. Knowledge, on 
the contrary, is not svaprakdsa in the strict sense of the term. For even 
though it shines without depending upon any extraneous factor, know¬ 
ledge resembles external objects in shining for the sake of the self, 
and not for its own sake. If knowledge is usually described as being 
self-luminous, it is only by a figure of speech. Since it invariably 
appears as a quality of the “ I ”, the truly inward principle (pratyak ), 
jMna is, in ordinary speech, said to be svaprakdsa and as being other 
than pardk. 

If the “I” (ahamartha) is described as svaprakdsa in the sense 
that it does not depend upon jnana for its prakdsa (manifestation), 
why, the Advaitin may ask, is not the I ” manifest when no objects 
are cognised ? 

The Siddhantin points out that the Advaitin, who identifies eternal 
self-luminious consciousness (samvit) with the soul, has to explain why 
samvit is not manifest when no obiect is known. Perhaps his expla- 
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nation would be that samvit does manifest itself even then, but that its 
existence is not referred to, since at that time it is not in contact with 
the ahamkdra and external objects. A similar explanation, it is urged 
by N^ayanarya, can be furnished by the Siddhantin also. 

Pursuing another line of argument, the Advaitin contends 
that the “ I ” (ahamartha) cannot be the dtman, which is 
universally accepted as being a changeless entity (nirvikcra-vastu ). 
The character of being a knower (jndtrtva), that is, being an agent in 
the activity bf jndna (jMna-vydpdra), which is essentially a kind of 
change (vikdra) , cannot be attributed to the dtman. If it were subject 
to this modification, the dtman would be degraded to the level of the 
non-sentient body. It follows, says the Advaitin, that jndtrtva is a 
quality illegitimately transferred (adhydsa) to jnana. 

Characterising the opponent’s argument as being unintelligible, the 
author says that jndna is not an activity (kriyd) and that its possessor 
is not an agent (kartd). Like rays of light (prabhd), jndna is a trans¬ 
parent substance; and it exists as an eternal attribute of dtman. Hence 
it is reasonable to regard jndna as an attribute. It is ridiculous to 
maintain, he continues, that the dtman resembles the body in being 
devoid of jndtrtva and that jndtrtva is illegitimately transferred 
to jndna. Being imperceptible (adrsya), jndna cannot be the basis 
(adhisthdna) of this transference. Besides, this position involves the 
defect of mutual dependence (paraspardsraya) . If jndtrtva is to be 
wrongly superposed, it must have been known before the adhydsa is 
effected; and yet jndtrtva is realised only after adhydsa. To escape 
this difficulty, the Advaitin may say that jndtrtva is not realised after 
adhydsa, but that it already existed in the antahkarana and that it 
is superimposed on jndna which is changeless. Narayanarya meets 
this by saying that he has already established that the self is not mere 
knowledge and that there is no warrant for believing in a jndna 
whereon jndtrtva could be superimposed. He goes on to say that, on 
the view that the “I” (ahamartha) is wrongly transferred to jndna, 
there must arise the cognition “ I am knowledge ”, even as the shell 
is known as silver. But such a cognition never arises. Rejecting the 
Advaitic view as untenable, he concludes that the soul is the possessor 
of eternal jndna and is the self-luminous entity known as “I”. 

Possible Objections to NdrdyaTmrya^s View. 

This conception of the soul possessing eternal knowledge as its 
attribute may be criticized in several ways. How can jndna, it may 
be asked, be characterised as everlasting in the face of the familiar 
experience that it has an origin (utpatti) and a destruction (ndia)? 
If knowledge is eternal, no useful function could be assigned to the 
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senses as instruments of knowledge. Moreovefr, the scriptures assert 
that knowledge is absent in sleep {sti§upti). 

The Author^s Reply to Objections. 

Narayanarya states in answer that the scriptures teach that know¬ 
ledge is eternal. For example ‘‘The self is an eternal knower,” “The 
knowledge of the knower is never lost”. Knowledge is not newly 
acquired by the self; even as lustre is not freshly acquired by the 
gem when it is polished. The removal of impurities merely helps to 
reveal the lustre which was already inherent in it. Reference to 
the origin (utpatti) and the destruction (ndsa) of Knowledge merely 
signifies the presence and the absence respectively of the contact of 
knowledge with objects. Similarly, scriptural texts speaking of the 
absence of knowledge in sleep denote that at that time there is no con¬ 
tact with the objects of the world outside Though knowledge is eternal, 
it is obscured by karma during the period of mundane existence; hence, 
in the samsaric state, knowledge uses the senses (indriya) as its chan¬ 
nel for proceeding outward and getting into contact with external ob¬ 
jects. The senses are not, therefore, unnecessary. Since knowledge is 
said to proceed outward, it must necessarily be a substance, and not a 
quality. 

Once it is established that knowledge is eternal, the Buddhistic 
doctrine that the self is consciousness changing every moment (ksanika- 
vijndna) stands condemned. 

The Souls Infinite in Number. 

According to the Visistadvaitic theory, the souls are many and each 
self is distinct from others. “He who is unitary, supremely conscious 

and truly eternal among^ a host of eternal conscious entities.”^4 

Passages like these unequivocally declare that the released souls 
(mukta) and those in bondage (samsdrin) are different and infinite in 
number. The divergencies in the pleasures and sufferings of men also 
point to the plurality of souls. 

The Soul is Ann. 

Some scriptural passages^^ referring to the jiva’s passing out 
(utkrdnti) of the body, proceeding towards certain places (gati) and 
returning to the world (dgati) imply that it is atomic (anu) and not all- 
pervasive (vibhu). There are also passages which explicitly assert that 


34. Svet. Up., VI. 12. 
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the soul is atomic. For example: “The self which is atomic and in 
which prana exists in a fivefold form is to be understood by the mind 
which has been purified.Though atomic, the soul has no difficulty 
in experiencing what happens in any part of the body. Just as a lamp 
placed in one part of the room sends out rays of light all round and 
illumines the entire room, the soul located in one part of the body 
becomes aware of what is happening in every part of the body with 
the aid of its knowledge.^'^ On the view that the soul is all-pervasive 
(vihhu), all souls would be everywhere. But the fact that no one is 
ever found to declare another’s body as his own is a clear testimony to 
the view that the soul is atomic. 

The Soul an Arhsa of Brahman. 

Upanisadic texts contrast the nature of Brahman and that of the 
jiva. The Lord is the controller (niyantd) ; the jiva, the controlled; the 
Lord is omnisicient (sarvajna) ; the jiva is endowed only with fragment¬ 
ary knowledge (kihcijfia). How then, it may be asked, can the soul be 
treated as the amsa of the Lord? The reply is by athsa is meant the part 
of a complex whole and not the part of the self-same object. The quali¬ 
fication (visesana) is an amsa of the complex whole (visistn-dravya). 
In a complex whole we do distinguish between the qualification (vi- 
sesanamsa) and the entity possessing the qualification (visesyarhsa). 
On the basis of visesana-visesya-hhdva it is possible to justify all refer¬ 
ence to the jiva as an amsa of the Lord. In other words, on the basis 
of the relation of the embodied soul and the embodiment, the jiva may 
quite well be treated as an amsa of Brahman. The jiva cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be an omsc of the Lord in any other sense. 

On the view that Brahman and the jiva are related as master and 
servant, there must be difficulty in treating the soul as a part of God ; 
since the master and the servant are wholly distinct from each other. 

Those who maintain that the jiva is a phenomenal appearance of 
Brahman are confronted with the same difficulty; for the jiva is pheno¬ 
menal {aparamdrtha) and cannot be a part of absolute Reality. 

The Bhedabhedavadins too must find it hard to render intelligible 
the doctrine that the jiva is an amsa of Brahman. For,, on the hypothesis 
that Brahman itself imder the influence of upadhi becomes the jiva, the 
defects of the jiVa would have to be attributed to Brahman. 


36. Mund. Up., nj.i.9. 

37. Compare VedSnta-Sutra, 11 , iii. 26 and IV. iv. 15. 
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The Bhedabhedavadin might urge that just'as the impimities found 
in spaces limited by jars and the like do not infect cosmic space, the 
imperfections of the jiva, who is no other than Brahman limited by 
upadhis, do not afflict Brahman. But this analogy is unhelpful; be¬ 
cause formless Brahman cannot be said to he limited by 'upadhis. 
Further, in the analogy cited space is not limited by jars and the like, 
but is in contact with them. And if Brahman is, likewise, in contact 
with upadhi, the imperfections flowing from them would certainly 
afflict Brahman. Vedantic texts teaching that Brahman is taintless 
would be contradicted. Thus on his philosophical presuppositions, the 
Bhedabhedavadin cannot show how the soul can be an ay'nsa of Brah¬ 
man. 

As the advocates of the doctrine of sdkti~vik§epa speak of Brah¬ 
man as the arhsin and the jiva as the amsa on the basis of soul-body 
relation, the author has no quarrel with them on this point. Thus it 
has been shown that the jiva is an amsa of the Lord. 

The Soul is an Agent. 

The soul is an agent (kartd) ; otherwise scriptural injunctions pre¬ 
scribing sacrificial duties and meditation (updsand) for the attainment 
respectively of heaven and mok§a would become pointless. The Vedic 
mandates cannot be addressed to those who are devoid of agency. Ac¬ 
cording to a Brhaddranyaka text (IV. iii. 12) the self, in the state of 
sleep, “ goes wherever he likes.” The same upanii^ad in an earlier 
chapter, speaks of the soul as taking to himself, with the aid of his 
intelligence, the intelligence of the senses, and as moving about in his 
own body as he pleases (II. i. 17-18). Thus the self is explicitly dec¬ 
lared to be the agent in activities such as taking and moving about. 

Certain sruti and smrti passages seem to support the view that 
prakrti is the source of all activity and that the purusa is only an 
enjoyer. For example, the Taittinya text—^Vijnanam yajnam tanute 
karmani tanute—speaks of vijhana as the agent in sacred and secular 
duties. Again, the Bhagavad-Gitd (Ch. Ill, verse 27) declares that 
the self deluded by aharhkara looks upon himself as the agent in all 
activities which are brought about by the gunas of prakrti. In the 
face of these, how, it may be asked, is the soul to be considered the 
agent ? The reply is that the term vijhana occurring in the Taittinya 
text refers to the soul and not to huddhi; for huddhi, which is non- 
intelligent, cannot be directed to do this or that. Further, the Gita 
verse cited only shows that the activity of the jiva depends upon five 
factors of which the self is but one; and he is specifically mentioned 
by the name kartd. Hence, he who views the isolated self hs an agent 
has no true insight. 
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8. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VIDHI 
(Vidhi-svarupa-nirimyddhikdra) 

After a critical consideration of the Bhatta and the Prabhakara con¬ 
ceptions of vidhi (injunction), Narayaparya establishes the thesis that 
vidhi is the command of any trustworthy person (dpta) interested in 
our welfare (hita-kdma). 

The View that Vidhi is Sahda-Bhdvana. 

The Bhattas maintain that vidhi is sabda-bhdvana. Their arguments 
may be stated as follows: —Vidhi (literally what prompts a person to 
act) must be sabdha-bhavana, since the latter prompts actions directed 
to certain ends. From the consciousness of meaning arising from words, 
every word must be inferred to have an activity (vyapara), called 
abhidha. In the case of mandatory suffixes—the Sanskrit lih and the 
like—the activity is signified by these suffixes themselves; and it. is 
termed bhdvana or pravartand, since it brings into being or initiates 
activity (pravrtti). 

Of the several objections that may be raised against this theory, the 
first is that this activity (abhidha) cannot be attributed to sabda; for 
the latter is either a quality or a substance. If sabda is a quality, it 
cannot have an activity; for activity cannot be attributed to a quality. 
If sabda is a substance, it cannot enter upon activity; since it is all- 
pervasive. 

The Bhattas meet this objection by pointing out that sabda may be 
a quality and yet possess an activity. Take for example, they say, the 
text “ Arwnxiyd ekahdyanyd pirigak^a gavd somam knifoti. ” Here the 
activity of marking off a particular animal from the rest is attributed to 
redness (drunya). Even on the view that sabda is an all-pervasive 
substance, sabda may, like the self, possess action. Change of place 
(parispanda) may be impossible; but modal changes may be attributed 
to sabda. 

Another objection to the Bhatta view is as follows : —Abhidhd has 
to be defined as the knowledge of sabda (word); for it is only the word 
known that gives rise to awareness of meaning. But the knowledge of 
a word caimot be considered its activity (vydpdra ). 

In reply to this, the Bhdttas state that action (vydpdra) is the occa¬ 
sional feature (dharma) with whose aid an object is able to produce its 
effect. If this is admitted, it is easy to demonstrate, say the Bhdttas, 
that knowledge can be treated as an activity. The potential suffibc lin, 
by being knoAvn, becomes responsible for human activity. 
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Yet another difficulty in the way of attributing to sahda an activity 
called abhidhd and conceived as a form of knowledge (jndna) is as 
follows: If this view were correct, sabda would have to be at once the 
agent (kartd) and the object (karma) in the self-same activity, namely, 
knowledge. The statement: Sabda reveals meaning” (sabdah artham 
abhidhatte) indicates that sabda is an agent in knowledge. Again the 
proposition “I know sabda” (sabdam janami) shows that sabda is the 
object (karma) of knowledge. How can sabda be at once the agent 
(kartd) and the object (karma) in an identical activity ? 

The Bhattas brush aside this objection and argue as follows:—“An 
identical act viewed from the stand-point of the different results achiev¬ 
ed may have different objects (karma). What figures as karma in a 
given act considered as leading to one result may function as the 
agent (kartd) in the same act treated as accomplishing another result. 
Take the proposition ‘‘He raises and lowers the axe”. The axe is the 
object (karma) in the act of raising and lowering. But consider the 
statement “The axe splits the firewood into two”. The axe functions 
as the agent in the same act, now called chinatti, in the 
light of the result namely, cutting into two. Similarly, in 
the self-same activity called abhidhd there may be different objects 
(karma) in connection with its diverse results. In respect of the 
production of human activity, the same act is referred to as bhdvand; 
and it has human activity for its karma. E.g., ''Sabda gives rise to 
human activity,” In respect of human activity, the self-same abhidhd 
is termed pravartand; and it has purusa (man) for its object. E.g., 
“ Sabda prompts the purusa to act.” Thus, a given activity is called 
jdfidti, when the result aimed at is the manifestation of objects (visaya- 
prakdsa). Here the sabda associated with manifestation is the object. 
E.g. sabdam jdndti. The same activity goes by the name of abhidadhdti, 
when the end in view is the awareness of meaning (artha^pratiti); in 
this case, the meaning (artha) constitutes the object. E.g. sabdah ar¬ 
tham abhidadhati. That very activity is referred to as bhdvayati, when 
the goal sought is initiation of .activity, and it has activity (pravrtti) 
for its object. E.g. pravrttim bhavayati. The self-same activity may 
also be designated pravartayati when the end in view is pravrtti ; here 
the purusa associated with pravrtti is the object (karma) 

A further difficulty in the way of the Bhatta theory is this. Even 
granting that sabda has abhidhd for its activity, the latter cannot gene- 
rate action, for what leads to an action is the consciousness that it is the 
means to the realisation of desires (samihita-sddhanata-jnd'na). More¬ 
over, there is no need to distinguish lin from other words and maintain 
that ahhidd is the very significance of lin. 
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The Bhatta reply is : True ista-sddhanaid-inana leads to activity, but 
it is wrong to suppose that the abhidhd of words does not prompt action. 
For soon after listening to commands actions ensue indicating thereby 
that lin denotes an activity which is termed abhidhd and 
which is very different from the activity of other words. As for the 
last objection, the Bhdttas reply that there is nothing to prevent the 
vydpdra of a word from being the very significance of that word. 

Refutation of the Bhatta View. 

N^ayanarya thinks that there is no warrant for the belief that 
sabda possesses an activity known as abhidhd. It is unreasonable to 
contend, says Narayanarya, that the very significance of words ex¬ 
pressing commands testifies to its existence; for lih is nowhere under¬ 
stood to have such a significance. Nor is it convincing, says he, to 
maintain that the presence of such an activity is inferred from the fact 
that when commands are listened to, action follows; for all that this 
could prove is that lin leads to action. From the fact that a person 
undertakes an action it could not be said that he must have listened to 
lin. When the very existence of lih which has generated action cannot 
be inferred from the latter, it must be even more impossible to prove 
the existence of a mysterious abhidhd said to be possessed by words. 

The author next points out that activity is of two kinds—effort 
(prayatna) and movement (parispanda) —and that sabda can engage 
in neither of these. Being non-sentient, sabda- cannot put forth effort; 
and being a quality, it cannot move. The Bhattas cited the example of 
the text “Arunaya ekahayanya ping^sya . . . ” to show that a quality 
may enter upon activity. But this is unsatisfactory, because, in the 
example adduced, a vydpdra has not been attributed to a quality.^® 

The Bhatta contention that the activity called abhidhd is the know¬ 
ledge of the word (sabda) is imtenable ; for jhdna is a quality of the 
self, and can never be an activity of sabda. 

The proposition—‘‘Sabdah artham abhidhatte’’—does not show that, 
in the vydpdra known as abhidha, sabda is the agent; f6r abhidhd, 
being identical with knowledge, can only reside in the self, and never 
in sabda. By identifying abhidhd with prdkatya one may attempt 
to show that abhidhd may well reside in sabda, , But this attempt is 
foredoomed to failure; because there is no such thing as prdkatya, 

Narayanarya further points out that, if lih can denote abhidhd 
directly, without the aid of some other vydpdra, then sabda may well 
convey meanings directly, without the aid of abhidhd. 


38. ^ri-Bhdsya, I. i. 13. 
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He also shows that just as knowledge manifests objects without 
the intervention of any vydpdra, words also may convey meaning 
without the aid of any vydpdra. In commenting on the expression 
‘buddhijanma’ occurring in Purva-Mlmdrhsd’sutra, Kumarila says 
that knowledge reveals objects by the mere fact of its origination and 
not with the aid of any other activity. 

Besides, even granting that there is sahda-hhavand, it cannot be 
vidhi, for it does not prompt action. Though repeated often, sahda 
would not prompt action, so long as there is no ista-sddhanatd-jndna. 
Thus the conception of a sahda-hhavand, which has purusa-pravrtti 
for its sadhya (what is to be accomplished), lin~jndna for its sadhana 
(means) and prdsastya-jndna for its itikartavyatd (instrumental cause), 
stands condemned. 

The Prdbhdkdra View, 

According to the Prabhakara school, what prompts a person to 
act is the consciousness that it is something to be accomplished (kdrya) 
by him. All persons, whether they act at the instance of others or 
at their own instance prompted by love, anger or fear, enter upon 
activity when there arises the consciousness that it is their duty to 
do so (kdryatd-jndna). Since kdrya (what has to be accomplished) is 
the direct cause of activity, other factors being merely casual cir¬ 
cumstances, kdrya, which is the significance of lin, must be treated as 
vidhi. In worldly affairs this kdrya, which depends for its existence 
upon human effort (krti), is found to be no other than action {kriyd). 
But in the case of Vcdic injunctions, like “He that desires heaven 
should sacrifice,” the significance of the command cannot be kdrya, which 
is of the nature of action. For he who desires heaven finds it diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how action, which is momentary, could be the means 
of heavenly bliss to be secured in the distant future. Therefore, he 
concludes that the kdrya which is the significance of Vedic com¬ 
mands must be very different from kriyd and that it must persist 
till the goal is reached. For the reason that it is not something met 
with in everyday experience, it is called apurva. Since it directs the 
purusa towards itself, it is also termed niyoga. 

As vedic injunctions are thus proved to signify kdrya of this 
unique kind, it is only in a secondary sense that injunctions to secu¬ 
lar duty refer to kdrya understood as kriyd. Once it is demonstrated 
that lin signifies only niyoga, it follows that even in Vedic injunctions 
referring to actions, which bear no fruit and obligatory duties 
of an occasional character, lin denotes only niyoga. 
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Refutation of the Prdhhdkara View. 

The main counts in Narayanarya’s indictment of the Prabhakara 
view are the following: — (1) the Prabhakara notion of kdrya 
is unintelligible. For it must be either what is accomplished 
by effort (krti-sadhya) or the goal of effort (krtyuddesya) or 
both these at once. But it cannot be the first, since, on that alterna¬ 
tive, sacrifice also would have to be treated as kdrya. Nor can it be 
the second; as, on that view, heaven would have to be considered 
kdrya. Nor yet can it be the third; for the kdrya which the Prabha¬ 
kara speaks of cannot be the goal of endeavour. ‘Goal of endeavour* 
signifies the end to secure which a person starts on a course of action; 
and this end is either the attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain. But kdrya is neither of these. Hence it cannot be the goal 
of endeavour. 

Should the Prabhakara contend that, though heaven is the end 
aimed at, niyoga may be treated as the goal of endeavour in so far 
as it leads to heaven, Narayanarya replies that it only amounts to 
equating kdrya or niyoga with istasddhana (the means for obtaining 
objects of desire) . 

(2) Kdrya cannot be the meaning of vidhi; since knowledge 
of kdrya is not responsible for activity. Even when there is the know¬ 
ledge that a certain thing ought to be done, action may not follow. 

(3) The Prabhakara argued that after one hears the injunc¬ 
tion “ He who desires heaven should sacrifice ** there arises the con¬ 
sciousness “This is to be performed by me (mama idam kdryam)^*^ 
and that this consciousness, coming, as it does, soon after hearing the 
injunction, must*be the import of that vidhi. This argument is falla¬ 
cious ; for all that the vidhi conveys is that sacrifice is the means for 
the realisation of heaven. The consciousness “This is something to 
be undertaken by me ** is a desire; and it forms no part of the signi¬ 
ficance of vidhi. 

(4) There is no point in the contentioln that, since action is 
momentary, it cannot be the means for the realisation of heaven; and 
that, therefore, something other than kriyd, viz., niyoga, must be posited. 
It will be shown presently that sacrifice itself is the means for heaven 
and that there is no need to posit niyoga. 

The Views of Ndrdyavdrya. 

Narayanarya’s view may be stated as follows:— Niyoga (the 
command of the trustworthy person interested in our welfare), vidhi 
(injunction) and pravartand are interchangeable terms. The boy 
notices that commands issi^e from the teacher and are followed by 
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certain activities on the part of the pupils. As a result of frequent 
experience of this kind, the utterance of certain words and some actions 
get associated in his mind. So that, after some time, whenever he 
hears certain words some ideas are involuntarily recalled to mind. 
It is only at a subsequent stage that he wishes to know why certain 
words are related to certain meanings and learns that words have 
the potency (sakti) to signify certain meanings. Thus, even before 
a person understands the power of words to signify meanings, he learns 
their significance. That is why the Buddhistic theory that sabda is 
a variety of inference stands condemned. Only when the universal 
connection between two things has been grasped would it be possible 
to infer one from the other. Since the meanings of words are under¬ 
stood even before the nature of the relation between words and 
meanings is ascertained, it would be impossible to maintain that the 
knowledge obtained from words is inferential knowledge. 

It may be asked whether the suffix lift and pravartand have been 
experienced together to enable the mind to recall one from the other. 
Narayanarya answers this question in the affirmative and says that, 
when the boy finds the pupil entering upon some activity on hearing 
the master’s command, he learns that the master wished that the pupil 
should act in a specific way and, therefore, issued the command, "^en 
the boy wishes to induce others to act, he adopts the same procedure and 
is directly aware of the pravartand existing in himself. From this 
he readily infers that all persons must be using commands to induce 
action of one sort or another in others. Hence, it follows that liii 
signifies the command of the trustworthy person (dpta) . 

The objector may say that if the potential suffix lin signifies what 
induces a person to perform activities calculated to securing his well¬ 
being (liita), it would follow that scriptural texts are the composition 
of some purusa (pauriiseya) ; for hita-pravartand is understood, in every¬ 
day life, from the utterances of the trustworthy person himself or from 
those of his agent. 

Narayanarya replies as follows: —Even when a king does not 
directly communicate his orders to his subjects and does not even 
cause his ministers to do so, the latter may imderstand his mind and 
tell the subjects that the king expects them to do certain things. And 
the subjects may take them to be the king’s orders and obey them. 
Similarly, the Vedic texts, without being the utterances of God or of 
his agents, may yet be taken to be the Lord’s mandates. 

The objector may again urge that the foregoing only shows that 
Vedic duties are the injunctions of the Lord; and that it does not 
indicate that they have to be performed. To this Narayanarya replies 
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that there are texts describing these injunctions as the commands of 
the Lord, that they have to be obeyed, and that neglect of these duties 
entails punishment. The following passages may be cited as 
examples: —A Taittiriya text commencing with the words “ After 
imparting instruction in the Veda, the preceptor enjoins the pupil to 
to practise certain virtues ends by saying that these are the 
commands of the Lord, the advice of persons interested in our welfare 
and that they are the essence of the Vedic teaching.A text from the 
Brhaddranyaica Upanisad declares, “ Verily, O Gargi! men become 
subject to, and praise those who, realising that ddna and the like are 
the commands of the Imperishable, give gifts (ddna) ; the divinities 
praise the sacrificer; and the ancestral deities (pitrs) praise those who 
perform the darvi-homa 

9 

The doctrine that Vedic injunctions are the commands of the Lord 
does not, in the least, contradict the view that the Vedas are eternal 
(nitya). Though the Vedic passage—“ Agnld agnln vihara ”—^is tihe 
command of the adhvaryu to Agnldhra, the Veda does not cease to be 
eternal. Likewise, vedic injunctions may be the command of the 
Lord, and yet be eternal. 

The Mimamsakas argue that, since the sacrifice is momentary, it 
cannot lead to heaven and that, therefore, an apurva which could lead 
to the fruit of sacrifice has to be posited. But this is needless; for the 
Lord Himself who is pleased at finding the sacrificer obeying 
His command as also the divinities, such as Agni and Indra, who receive 
the sacrificial offering, may grant the fruits. So the sacrifice itself 
may lead to the fruits thereof. It may be asked: How can the divi¬ 
nities. be spoken of as receiving sacrificial offering and as distributing 
the fruits thereof in the face of scriptural statements to the 
effect that the Supreme Self Himself receives these offerings and 
rewards the sacrificer ? The reply is that, since the divinities are after 
all His subordinates (anga) and constitute His body, what pleases them 
pleases the Supreme Self too. Their enjoyment constitutes His en¬ 
joyment. The scriptures declare that the Supreme Self who is wor¬ 
shipped by sacrifices and meditation (updsand) distributes heavenly 
enjoyment (bhoga) and final release (apavarga ). If the divinities are 
usually spoken of as dispensing rewards, it is because the Lord has con¬ 
ferred upon them the power of rewarding men for sacrificial duties. 
Hence, Narayaparya concludes that in ordinary life vidhi constitutes the 


39. Tait. Up. I. 11. 

40. Brh. Up., m.viii, 8. 
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command of the person issuing the instruction; and that in the Veda, 
vidhi signifies the command of the Lord. Narayanarya claims for his 
theory the support of Sn-Bhdsya, 

9. ON THE NATURE OF THE MEANS TO MOKSA 
(Nisreyasa-sadhana-nirnayadhikdra) 

Introductory, 

Although there is concensus of opinion making vedana (know¬ 
ledge) the means for the attainment of transcendental felicity (moksa ), 
philosophers have held divergent views regarding the precise nature 
of vedana. Some treat it as knowledge afforded by Upanisadic texts 
(vakya-janya-judna), Others think that it denotes the combination 
of sdnkhya and yoga (sdnkhya-yoga-samuccaya), But Narayanarya 
supports the view that vedana is bhakti resulting from the seven-fold 
factors of purity arising from partaking good food (viveka), non¬ 
attachment to objects of desire (vimoka) repeated meditation on the 
blessed form of the Lord (ahhydsa)^ the performance of the five-fold 
yajnas and the like (kriyd) , virtues such as wishing well to all, straight¬ 
forwardness, mercy, non-injury, gift, and not coveting another's property 
{kalydrui)^ not feeling depressed over the loss of things and . persons 
held near and dear (anavasdda)^ and the absence of undue elation 
(anuddharsa), 

The View that Vedana is Vdkyajanyajndna, 

Upanisadic texts, such as The knower of Brahman crosses sorrow," 
proclaim that knowledge of the nature of ultimate reality obtained 
from the Ved^ta is the means of moksa which is no other than cessa¬ 
tion of avidya (avidyd-nivrtti), In the mind purified by the per¬ 
formance of sacrificial duties, Vedantic texts generate the knowledge 
that is capable of terminating ignorance concerning the nature of 
Brahman. Till the undesirable activities of the senses, inner and 
outer, cease, this knowledge of Brahman does not bear fruit. 

Acquisition of right knowledge consists of three stages— sravana, 
manana and nididhydsana. Sravana refers to the first stage when 
the aspirant learns from a competent guru the meaning of the diffe¬ 
rent Vedantic texts. Manana stands for the stages when the pupil 
reflects upon what he has been taught in order to rid the mind of the 
doubt {asamhhdvand) that the truth conveyed may not be right. 
Nididhydsana is meditation upon the identity between the jiva and 
Brahman designed to eradicate long established habits of thought 
(vvparxtaA)hdvand) and to secure the conviction that the truth cannot 
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be anything else. When this meditation is continued for long, the 
knowledge obtained from the upani^adic texts (vdkyajanya-jndna) 
becomes direct intuition of Brahman (aparoksa-sdk^tkdra) competent 
to te rmina te ajmna and its products, root and branch. 

A possible objection to the Advaitic view is that sahda (scriptural 
testimony) cannot generate intuitive perception (^ksaikdra or 
aparok§a-jndm). The Advaitins meet this objection by pointing out 
that whether sahda generates paroksa-judna or aparok§a~indna would 
depend upon the nature of the object known (prameya). When sabda 
dispels ajndna concerning the existence of material objects, such as 
jars, they are not manifested at once. Not being self-luminous, they 
could shine only when some pramana or other operates. On the con¬ 
trary, when the avidyd concerning the self-luminous Atman js dispelled, 
the self shines without the aid of any of the pramanas. Hence, in the 
case of the Self or Atman, sabda generates direct, intuitive perception 
(aparoksa-jndna). 

Meditation (dhydna) caimot, says the Advaitin, terminate avidya; 
for sarhsdra which is essentially unreal can be dispelled by knowledge 
arising from the pramanas, and not by meditation (dhydna). 

Refutation of the Advaitic View. 

Naraya^iarya rejects the Advaitic view on the following grounds: 
(i) Since scriptural texts, such as “ The Self (Atman) is to be seen ” 
and “ The Self (Atman) is to be known,” prescribe meditation 
(dhydna) on the Self as the means to moksa, and since the knowledge 
bom of scriptural texts cannot be enjoined (vidheya) , knowledge arising 
from scriptures cannot be the means for attaining final release. 
Cessation of avidyd can never result from mere acquaintance with the 
import of Vedantic texts. 

(ii) There is little force in the Advaitic contention that know¬ 
ledge afforded by Vedantic texts does not bear fruit immediately, and 
that it dispels avidyd only after all the obstacles have been removed 
with the aid of sravana, manana and nididdhydsana. For the obstacles 
preventing vdkya-janya-jndna from producing its result immediately 
are, on the Advaitic theory, illusory (mithyd), and must, therefore, dis¬ 
appear the moment knowledge of reality arises. 

The Advaitin may seek to defend his position by saying that the 
obstacles may persist even when vdkya-janya-jndna has arisen, just as 
the cognition of two moons persists even when the conviction has arisen 
that there is but a single moon. 
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But this line of defence, says Narayanarya*, is weak. The analogy 
is unhelpful, because the cognition of two moons is caused by some 
defect in the visual apparatus which is real and which is removable by an 
ointment. So long as the defect is not rectified (i.e., so long as the 
cause of the illusory perception of the double moon exists), the illu¬ 
sion is bound to persist, even after the conviction has arisen that the 
moon is single. Unlike the defect in the eye, the obstacles preventing 
the removal of avidya are illusory and are, therefore, bound to cease 
the moment vdkya~janya~jndna arises. 

The Advaitin may suggest that the knowledge which is capable of 
terminating the obstacles arises only at the completion of the stages of 
iTKLUdUd and uididdhydsdud when the doubt (^dsdThhhdvdnid) concerning 
the correctness of the teaching imparted by the guru is resolved, and 
when long-established habits of thought (vipdritd-bhdvdnd) which are 
opposed to this teaching are broken. They might also add that when 
knowledge of Ved^tic texts dawns upon the mind, it does dispel dvidyd 
forthwith. But this suggestion has no value; because when the 
causal factors necessary for vdkyd-jduyd-jndrid are present, it must arise 
immediately, and cannot wait for mdndUd and nididdhydsdua. 

(iii) The Advaitic view that sdhdd (Vedantic text) generates in¬ 
tuitive apprehension (aparofcsa-jndna) runs counter to experience. It 
is not open to the Advaitin to contend that sabda may produce parofc^a- 
jndnd or aparofcsa-jndna according to the thing known; for, on his 
view, the Atman is not an object of knowledge {prdmeya ). 

The Advaitin may urge that, although the Atman is not really an 
object of knowledge, still it may be considered as such (i.e., 
as a prdmeyd) in a secondary sense, in so far as the knowledge fur¬ 
nished by the prdrrmnds dispels ignorance concerning the Atman. To 
this Narayanarya replies that ignorance (djndTid) concerning the Atman 
must either be the Atma-svarupa itself or must have the Atman for 
its basis (dsraya), and that it has already been shown that it cannot be 
either of these. Hence the Atman cannot be called a prdmeyd even 
in a secondary sense. 

(iv) Since samsara is real, and not phenomenal, the Advaitin 
cannot justly contend that knowledge arising from the prdmdms, and 
not dhydna, is competent to dispel samsara. 

(v) The texts cited by the Advaitin in support of the view that 

vakyd’jdnyd-jnarid is the means to moksa bear a different inter¬ 
pretation. Take, for example, the passage: “ Those who practise 

ydma and the like, acquiring true knowledge of reality from the 
upani^adic texts, following the path of self-surrender (nydsd), and 
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attaining mental purification, attain the Lord in the Brahma-loka and 
are freed from bondage to Since self-surrender which 

arises after the understanding of the Vedantic texts is also regarded as 
the means, vdkya-janya-jndna is not, by itself, the direct means of libe¬ 
ration. 

Sdnkhya-Yoga Samuccaya Vada. 

Some adyocate the view that Sdnkhya and Yoga are the conjoint 
means of release from bondage. They interpret Sdnkhya to mean ‘ the 
determination of the nature of reality' (tattvanam avadh^anam). It 
includes two phases— sravana and manana. Yoga, too, is twofold— 
jndna-yoga and karma-yoga. Of these, jfidna-yoga is divisible into two 
forms— samhhuti and vindsa. Samhhuti is meditation on reality con¬ 
ceived as possessing qualities (savisesa-dhydna). Vindsa ’is medita¬ 
tion on reality looked upon as having no qualities (nirvisesa-dhyana). 
Karma-yoga is accomplished through speech (vdk), body (kdya) and 
external objects. It entails the performance of duties which please the 
Lord, the avoidance of all other actions and the renunciation of the fruits 
of actions. 

The view that Sdnkhya and Yoga are together the means of attain¬ 
ing mok§a is said to be based on scriptural texts like the following.— 
“The universal cause is attainable by Smkhya and Yoga "^2 (tat 
karanam sahkhya-yogadi gamyam) . Of the two varieties of yoga— 
jndna-yoga and karma-yoga —the ascetics (parivrdjakas) follow the 
former alone, while the rest have to practise both. And in every case, 
jndna-yoga includes both samhhuti and vindsa. The following are some 
of the texts which seem to support this view.—“ He who knows vidya 
(jndna) and avidyd (karma) conjointly, after crossing samsara with 
the aid of avidyd, acquires immortality {amrta) with the help 
of vidya 

Vidyanca avidyafica yas tad vedo’ bhayam saha I 
Avidyaya mrtyum tirtva vidyaya 'mrtamasnute | ] 

“ He who knows samhhuti and vindsa conjointly, after crossing 
samsara (mrtyu) with the aid of vindsa, attains immortality (amrta) 
with the help of samhhutV^ 

Sambhutinca vin^anca yas tad vedo'bhayam saha | 

Vin^ena mrtyum tirtva sambhutya Wtamasnute 11.^ 


41. Tait Up., X, 22. 

42. Svet. Up., VI, 13. 


43. Ua. Up., 11. 

44. Ua. Up., 14. 
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Refutation of Sdnkhya-yoga Samuccaya Vdda. * 

Sdnkhya and yoga cannot be considered the conjoint means of 
liberation; for, as Narayanarya points out, scriptural texts not only 
declare that vedana is the means for achieving moksa, but also deny 
that there are other means therefor. Take, for example, the following 
text—“ Knowing Him thus, he becomes immortal 

Further, the text—Tat karanam sahkhya-yogadi gamyam’—does 
not mean that Brahman is attainable by Sdnkhya and Yoga as under¬ 
stood by the advocate of Samuccaya-vada, but really asserts that 
Brahman is to be intuited by jndna-yoga and karma~yoga. 

Moreover, the passage—“ Vidyanca avidyanca yas tad vedo’bhayam 
saha . . . . ” does not bear out the view that vidya and avidya are con¬ 
jointly the means for an identical goal, namely, moksa. For it states 
explicitly that vidya leads to immortality; while avidya, meaning what 
is other than vidya (i.e., karma, prescribed duties), terminates the past 
deeds (karma) which prevent the rise of true knowledge. It is thus 
clear that vidya alone is the real means for moksa. 

Similarly, the text—“ Sambhuti vihasanca yas tad vedo’bhayam 
saha ...” does not declare that sambhuti and vivusa are the joint 
means of moksa; for they subserve different ends. Besides, the terms 
sambhuti and vindsa do not refer, as the advocate of samuccaya-vdda 
thinks, to savisesa-dhydna and nirvisesa-dhydna respectively. Sambhuti, 
which literally denotes ‘fullness’ or ‘perfection’, here signifies, in a 
secondary sense, vidya, in so far as vidya is the means of attaining per¬ 
fection. Likewise, the word vindsa which literally signifies that which 
perishes, refers, in a secondary sense, to karma, since the results brought 
on by karma are perishable. There is nothing in the text which could 
even remotely favour the interpretation that sambhuti and vindsa stand 
respectively for savisesa and nirvisesa dhydnas. 

The Visistadvaita Doctrine. 

On the strength of upanisadic passages like—“The knower of 
Brahman attains the Supreme.”^® — the Visistadvaitin maintains that 
vedana is the means of release. Vedana, otherwise known as bhakti 
(loving devotion), is different from, and is the result of, the knowledge 
afforded by Vedantic texts (vdkya-janya-jndna). It originates only in 
the mind (maTias) which has been cleansed of its impurities by viveka, 
vimoka, abhydsa, kriyd, kalydna anavasada and anuddharsa. Vedana is re¬ 
ferred to by terms, such as dhydna, updsana and dhruvdnusmrti; and it 


45. Purv^a’-Sukta, 


46. Tait Up., H.i.l. 
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is akin to intuitive perception (sdk^tkdra). It is in itself exceedingly 
blissful, because the object of devotion is the very embodiment of bliss. 

This interpretation of the meaning of vedana has the full support of 
the scriptures. That vedana is not to be confounded with vdkya-janya- 
jndna (knowledge born of scriptural texts) is taught in passages, such 
as “Having understood (the import of the upanisadic texts), he medi¬ 
tates on it’^^"^ (anuvidya vijanati), and “ Having known it, let him prac¬ 
tise meditation”^® (vijhaya prajnam kurvita). Here the expression 
‘having understood’ and ‘having known’ (anuvidya, vijndya) merely re¬ 
fer to vdkya-janya-jndna; while the statements ‘he meditates on it’ and 
‘let him practise meditation’ (vijdndti, prajnam kurvita) enjoin medita¬ 
tion. 

Brahmanandi has shown that vedana is gained only witk the aid of 
viveka, vimoka, ahhydsa, kriyd, kalydna, anavasdda and anuddharsa. The 
scripture is expilcit on the point that it is only the mind that has been 
rendered pure that intuitively apprehends the Real. E.g. “With the mind 
purified.” and “It is seen by the mind ennobled.” Viveka is men¬ 

tal purity obtained by excluding from the body impure food. Vimoka is 
non-attachment to objects of desire. Ahhydsa denotes repeated medi¬ 
tation on God. Kriyd signifies the performance of the duties appropriate 
to a person’s station in life. Kalydna means the practice of virtues like 
straightforwardness, truthfulness, non-injury and charity. Anavasdda 
is freedom from despondency even in the presence of the most trying 
and gloomy situations. Anuddharsa is the opposite character ; it signi¬ 
fies freedom from elation in the presence of situations productive of joy. 

Since dhydna . (meditation), updsana (worship) and dhruvdnusmrti 
(steady remembrance) are spoken of in different places in the upanisads 
as the means of liberation, and since the scriptures refuse to recognise 
anything except vedana as the path of release, it necessarily follows that 
dhydna, updsana and dhruvdnusmrti are synonymous with the term 
vedana. 

The fact that vedana, which is akin to intuitive apprehension, be¬ 
comes direct and immediate perception (sdksdtkdra) of Reality is learnt 
from texts such as the following: —“When he directly perceives Him who 
is of the golden hue....” and “When He is seen_” 

Passages like the following:—^“He is attained only by him whom 
He chooses; and he reveals His form only to him (whom he chooses) — 
teach that vedana is of the nature of loving devotion (hhakti) . Thus it 
is evident that vedana which is the means of moksa is knowledge which 
partakes of the nature of loving devotion (hhakti ). 


47. Chand. Up., VIII.xii.6. 

48. Bfh. Up., VI.iv.21. 


49. Kath. Up., n.23. 
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Exception may be taken to the view that hhakti is the means of re¬ 
lease on the ground that, in the Bhagavad-Gita and elsewhere, karma is 
held out as the means therefor. In one place, the Bhagavad-Glta declares 
that persons like Janaka attained the perfected state only by travers¬ 
ing the path of karma. Elsewhere it is stated that the Lord Visnu is 
worshipped only by him who performs the duties appropriate to his caste 
and station in life, and that no other form of worship pleases the Lord. 

But this objection is lacking in force; for the verse quoted from the 
Bhagavad-Glta does not state that karma is the means of transcendental 
felicity (nisreyas); but it only asserts that persons like King Janaka 
attained siddhi by following karma-yoga. This sMhi really denotes 
jriarui-yoga; for there are passages declaring that karma is the means of 
jndna-yoga and that moksa, which is of the nature of the realisation of 
Brahman, is attained by supreme devotion (para-hhakti). Again, the 
statement that the performance of caste duties alone pleases the Lord 
and that nothing else moves Him contains not even the faintest sugges¬ 
tion that the performance of duties procures release directly. 

The objector may say that since uyasana is said to be responsible 
for rooting out demerits (pdya-ksaya) , it cannot be considered the means 
of liberation. He may add that upasana cannot be the means at once for 
the removal of demerits and the realisation of moksa; for it is a well- 
known dictum that each karma has but a single result. He may go on 
to state that upasana, unlike jyotistoma and so forth which can be per¬ 
formed several times and which may, on each performance, bear a 
different fruit, cannot be performed more than once. For upasana is of 
the nature of steady and uninterrupted meditation continued till the 
hour when the soul parts once and for all from the body. 

In reply to this objection, Narayanarya cites the authority of Apas- 
tamba for saying that even action performed but once may bear more 
fruits than one. Moreover, since the meditation has the Supreme Lord 
Himself for its object there is nothing of value which it cannot secure. 
Several passages may be cited .to prove that the loving contemplation of 
the Lord leads to diverse results, such as the destruction of demerits 
(papaksaya), the access to arciradi-marga and the attainment of Brah¬ 
man. 

Prapatti-marga. 

In addition to hhakti the Visistadvaitin accepts another path to libe¬ 
ration known as prapatti. Nivedana, niksepa, nydsa and prapadana are 
alternative names for prapatti. 
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What leads to the supreme goal of life (apavarga) or to lesser bene¬ 
fits like heaven (ahhyudaya) is termed dharma. It is of two kinds— 
(i) siddha (what exists as a fact, i.e. God) and (ii) sadhya (what has to 
be accomplished, i.c., sacrifice, gift and the like) . There is nothing novel 
in speaking of God as an ever present means (siddhopaya) of release; 

for iruti and smrti texts actually describe Him as Dharma. E.g. ‘‘. 

Krishna, the ancient Dharma (sandtana d/iarma);” “Desirous of attain¬ 
ing moksa, I take refuge in Him who created the four-faced Brahma and 
passed the Vedas on to him.” Thus, the Lord Himself may be adopted as 
the means to moksa. To adopt Him as the means is to surrender one¬ 
self to Him with the fervent prayer that as one is ignorant, sinful and 
unable to save oneself, the Lord Himself must, from out of His unbound¬ 
ed mercy, be one’s saviour. 

While hhakti-mdrga is to be followed only by persons who are quali¬ 
fied to study the Veda and who are mentally and spiritually fitted for 
undertaking the long and arduous process of training which hhakti in¬ 
volves, salvation along the path of self-surrender is open to all without 
distinction of caste or rank. Persons who cannot enter upon the path of 
bhakti either because they lack the necessary qualification (adhikdra) 
or because they do not possess the requisite mental and spiritual deve¬ 
lopment and those who are unable to bear even for a minute longer the 
suffering of samsara and are therefore intensely desirous of attaining 
Brahman immediately fling themselves on God’s compassion with the 
firm faith {mahdvisvdsa) that He will save. The Lord overlooks the 
faults of the devotee and saves him from the distress of samsara. 

10. THE NATURE OF MOKSA 
{Nikreyasa-svarupa-nirnayddhikdra) 


Introductory. 

The nature of the ultimate goal of life, moksa, has been differently 
conceived by the different systems of Indian thought. Narayanarya 
passes in review the Madhyamika, Yogacara, Jaina, Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
Prabhakara, Bhatta, Advaita and Bheda-bheda views on this question 
and finally expounds the Visi§tadvaitic conception of moksa. 

The Buddhistic View. 

Of the two types of Buddhistic idealism, the school known as 
Madhyamika thinks that liberation consists in becoming vacuity (sun^/a) 
by continual meditation on reality as vacuity (sunya) , ’The other type 
designated as the Yogacara school considers mofcsa to be the state when 
the stream of consciousness or succession of ideas {vijnana-santana) is 
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no longer artificially sundered into subject anS object. This state is to 
be won by meditation on reality as momentary and as constituted of 
sva4ak§anas, each of which is unique and describable only as itself. 

Refutation of the Buddhistic View, 

The gravaman of charge against these conceptions of liberation is 
they are inconsistent with the Buddhistic denial of a self persisting 
through the states of samsara and release; for the notion of release im¬ 
plies previous bondage of the self as a distinct entity. 

The Jaina Doctrine, 

According to Jainism, salvation consists in reaching the top of the 
universe, known as lokdkdsa. It is attained by the person, who, by right 
knowledge (samyag-darsana) and right conduct (samyak^cdritra), be¬ 
comes free from bondage to karma and shines in his pristine purity. 

Refutation of the Jaina Doctrine. 

The Jaina account of liberation is unintelligible, because it implies 
that the soul proceeds and reaches the heights called lokdkdsa. But the 
self, which is in its essential nature unchanging cannot proceed any¬ 
where. Nor is it said by them that there is some other conscious entity 
ordaining its movement. 

The Nydya-Vaisesika View. 

The ideal of life as represented by the Nydya-Vaisesika is one 
wherein the soul is divested of all its specific qualities (visesa-guTia), 
such as jnana, pain and pleasure. 

Refutation of the Nydya View. 

The main defect of the Nyaya-Vaisesika view is that it virtually 
amounts to stating that the self is destroyed at release; for then it is 
bereft of all experience. No one would ever care for a moksa of this 
barren sort. The Nyaya-Vais^sika may perhaps argue that, as mok§a 
denotes complete absence of miseries, it may become an object of human 
aspiration. But this argument has no value; for so long as it is held 
that the released soul does not realise its freedom from the travails of 
samsara, a goal of that nature will never be sought by man. Does any 
one, asks Narayanarya, treat the absence of miseries on the part of a 
block of stone or wood as a purusartha ? 

The Mlmdrhsd Doctrine. 

Since the Prabhakara school of Mimaihsa defines mok§a in a man¬ 
ner very similar to that of the Nyaya-Vaise^ika, the criticisms levelled 
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against the latter apply with equal force to the former. The Bhatta 
school, however, maintains that mok§a is a state of bliss (dnanda)®® 
brought on by knowledge born of manas. 

Criticism of the Bhatta View, 

Lacking the necessary equipment of senses and the like and being 
unconnected with objects, the released soul must be denied knowledge 
and pleasure which depend respectively on the possession of instru¬ 
ments, such as the senses, and on contact with objects. How, then, 
can the Bhattas treat mok§a as the experience of bliss resulting from 
jnana when they deny the necessary instruments and objects ? 

Bhattas may suggest in reply that the self is, in itself, pleasur¬ 
able (anukula) and that manas is eternally present and that consequent¬ 
ly, the self may well experience pleasure in the state of liberation. But 
this suggestion, says Ndrdyandryay is valueless; because, even though 
manas is eternal, there can be no conjunction between the self and 
manas ; for conjunction presupposes activity in one or both the relata 
and there could be no activity in either of these all-pervasive substances 
(manas being vibhu in their view). And even granting that knowledge 
and pleasure can arise in mok§a, the Bhatta position is not free from 
defects. Since what originates must perish sooner or later, mok^ would 
be impermanent. 

Examination of the Advaitic View. 

According to the Advaitins, moksa is the cessation of avidyd (auidyd- 
nivrtti). Nmrayanarya subjects this view to severe scrutiny and raises* 
several objections to it. For one thing, if avidyd-nivrtti signifies the 
destruction or negation of avidyd^ then avidyd will always persist along¬ 
side of Brahman in one form or another thereby militating against ,the 
absolute monism of the Advaitins. For negation whether it be anterior 
negation (prdg-abhdva) or subsequent negation (dhvaThsdhhdva), de¬ 
notes existence of the object in question in a different form. The anterior 
negation of the jar, for example, refers to its existence as clay; while the 
subsequent negation of the jar signifies its existence as potsherd. 

To obviate, this diflGiculty, the Advaitin may urge that avidyd is no 
substance (dravya) and that, therefore, its negation cannot mean its ex¬ 
istence in some form or other. But this is no escape, because, if avidyd 

50. The interpreters of Kumarila are not agreed on this point. While some 
Mimaihsakas, like the authors of Mdna’-meyodaya, maintain that mok$a is a state of 
bliss, others like Parthasarathi have questioned this interpretation and described 
mok§a negatively as involving neither pleasure nor pain. See l^dstra-Dipikd, 

pp. 126-8. 
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is not a substance, the world {'prapanca) which is its handiwork cannot 
be a substance. 

Again, if the Advaitin argues that avidyd-nivrtti is Brahman itself, 
and not something distinct therefrom, Narayanarya replies that, as Brah¬ 
man is eternal, knowledge of reality would be unnecessary for attaining 
Brahman. Moreover, since, on this view avidyd-nivrtti is eternal, bond¬ 
age which is the product of avidya would for ever be impossible. 

Narayanarya next points out that, if moksa were to signify the 
cessation of avidya, it would be a negative result (ahhdva) and, as such, 
it could not be an object of human endeavour (puru^rtha); for none 
ever seeks a purely negative goal. If the Advaitin says that moksa means 
the removal of pain (duhkha^nivrtti) and that it may well be a puni- 
mrtha, Narayanarya replies that he has already shown that duhkha- 
nivrtti cannot be a purusdrtha. 

Recognising the difficulty involved in conceiving moksa in a purely 
negative manner, the Advaitin may seek to give it positive content by 
urging that avidyd-nivrtti is not, in itself, the goal, but that moksa con¬ 
sists in the appearance of Brahman in its true form as bliss consequent 
upon the removal of avidya. This contention is unhelpful; because the 
manifestation of Brahman in its true form presupposes earlier obscura¬ 
tion (tirodhdna). And Brahman which is without distinctions of any 
kind and which is self-luminous can, at no time, be clouded. 

And it has already been shown that, consistently with his philoso¬ 
phical position, the Advaitin cannot maintain that Brahman is of the 
nature of bliss. Even if it is conceded that Brahman is of the nature of 
bliss and that it manifests itself in this form when avidya terminates, it 
would not follow that this could be a purusdrtha. For it is most natural 
for a man to entertain the desire for happiness. He would scarcely say 
“let me manifest myself; let me be myself.” 

The Advaitin may urge that it is the direct experience of bliss that 
is sought. To this Narayanarya replies that experience necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an experiencer and that the admission of an agent amounts to 
abandoning the rigorous monism of the Advaitin. 

Refutation of the Bhedabheda Doctrine, 

Those who believe that the jiva is no other than Brahman under 
limiting conditions (upadhi) maintain that moksa is the state when 
Brahman is freed from these limiting adjuncts. In other y^ords, moksa 
consists in the jiva becoming Brahman. 

Narayanarya rejects this view as unsatisfactory for various reasons. 
What, he asks, does ‘becoming Brahman’ mean ? If it signifies the dis- 
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appearance of limiting adjuncts (upadhi), it would, he says, be a purely 
negative result, and could not, for reasons already assigned, be consi¬ 
dered the goal of life. If, however, it is interpreted positively to refer 
to the jiva who is associated with upadlii being identical with Brahman 
who is not so associated with upadhis, Narayanarya replies that he has 
already refuted the theory that the jiva is Brahman limited by upadhis. 

Narayanarya further asks: Is the identity of the jiva with Brah¬ 
man an ever^-present fact ? Or, is it acquired after the upadhis have 
been removed with the aid of knowledge of Reality ? If it is the former, 
there would be no need to adopt any means for securing moksa. If it 
is the latter, the jiva must be either similar to Brahman, or must be dis¬ 
tinct therefrom in the state of samsara but later, at mukti, it must become 
identical with Brahman. The first alternative would militate against 
the monistic hypothesis of the Bhedabheda-vadin. The second alterna¬ 
tive is equally unacceptable because an entity distinct from Brahman 
could never become identical with it. 

Moreover, sruti and smrti texts may be adduced in plenty to show 
that, at release, the jiva does not become one with Brahman. In view 
of this, the scriptural text—“The knower of Brahman becomes Brah¬ 
man Himself ”—^must be interpreted to mean that the released soul at¬ 
tains to such similarity with Brahman as would justify his being called 
Brahman Himself. 

The Visistddvaitic View. 

According to theVisistadvaitin, moksa consists in the eternal, illimi¬ 
table and direct experience of Brahman who holds absolute sovereignty 
over the natural and the supernatural domains. This experience is ob¬ 
tained only by the person who, by constant worship, pleases the Lord, 
and gets rid, with the aid of the Lord’s grace (prasada) , of all his merits 
and demerits {punya and papa). Even as straw and the like cannot 
stand before fire and are forthwith consumed by the flames, the good 
and bad deeds of the devotee melt away before the grace of the Lord. 
Just as water particles standing over the lotus leaf have no contact there¬ 
with, the past karma of the true devotee does not touch him any longer. 
With the load of karma thus lifted, he traverses the path of the gods 
(devayana) wherein angels, such as Arcis, conduct- the pilgrim on his 
onward march, and on reaching the Supreme Light (Param Jyotis) , he 
shines in his true nature. Qualities, such as freedom from evil, which 
have so long been obscured by avidya in the shape of karma, now shine 
forth. Except in the matter of the creation and sustenance of the world, 
which are the exclusive prerogatives of Brahman, the released soul be¬ 
comes similar {parama-sdmyd) to Brahman. 
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Unlike heavenly enjoyment which is impermanent, the experience 
of Brahman is everlasting. He who attains release never again returns 
to mundane existence. Since the soul exists for the sake of the Lord 
(i.e., since he is the sesa, and the Lord, the sesin ), consistently with his 
true nature, he places himself at the disposal of the Lord, bows his will 
to that of the Lord and finds service (kainkarya) to Him a source of 
infinite joy (rasdvaha ). 

Several charges have been levelled against this view. For one 
thing, it has been said that, while the worship (updsana) of Saguna- 
Brahman enables the self to attain similarity with Brahman, meditation 
upon Brahman in its true nature as a qualityless entity (nirguna) leads 
to a more ultimate goal, namely, oneness with Brahman itself. 
Narayanarya’s reply to this charge is that worship of a qualityless 
Brahman (nirgunopdsana) is impossible. The descriptions ofl the 
several vidyds (forms of worship) set forth in the scriptures uniformly 
end by stating that Brahman possesses qualities, such as bliss (dnanda ). 
Further, he has already shown that Brahman is sagurm and not nir- 
gnna, 

A second charge is that if liberation is a state of enjoyment, the 
released soul must be characterised by love or attachment (rdga), and 
must necessarily reap its consequence, namely, pain (duhkha). This 
criticism, says Narayanarya, goes wide of the mark; for it supposes 
that every kind of love is the harbinger of pain. The fact is that it is 
only the love that arises from subjection to karma that brings pain in 
its train. Far from causing misery, love of God enhances our joy. 

A third objection takes the following form.—‘‘ The jiva, caught up 
in the wildfire of samsaric life, longs for escape from miseries and for 
the securing of happiness. For this purpose, he undertakes a long and 
arduous life of self-discipline only to find himself confronted with a 
life of eternal service and dependence. Is this not a case of labour 
wholly lost ? All service is necessarily taxing and painful in its con¬ 
sequence. Further, in worldly life independence is praised as a thing 
of value, and dependence condemned. The scriptures too denounce in 
strong terms the life of servitude and dependence. A moksa of 
this kind must, therefore, be scarcely different from saihsara.” 

Narayanarya’s reply is that the jIva is not baulked of his hopes 
of attaining bliss in moksa. On the contrary, he does attain what he 
has striven for. It is an error to imagine that in every case service 
is painful. When the scriptures condemn service they really decry 
only the service that brings trivial results (alpa phala) and misery, 
and service rendered to imdesirable persons. If the scriptures made a 
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sweeping condemnation of all service, there would be no room 
for laudable forms of service, such as helpfulness to the guru. Like¬ 
wise dependence (pdratantrya) is not an evil in every case. Thus it is 
to be concluded that service to, and dependence on, the Lord are certainly 
a source of joy. 
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Reading in the book 







RiR^ra 

W^f^u 

SR%: 

sWfdT 


Variant Reading. 

*T#«I55[%^ ft 
Wg^RJTRR^ 


=2r «P5q#Pi^. 


'O 

1^ 





SSPNft^P^ 



»nfRr: 


3TIW 


fllW ^ 

m fira?# 

^firari ^ 3I5H 



NOTES. 


Page 30. Line 11. 

Cf. Jignasadhikara:^a in Sri Bhd^a 

«mi 1 

%i«fl II 

sram^ra: II 

*Tf^ >T^s?qr gfER^^i 1 

5Riira^ 21^: 51 *lf^^ II” 

Compare also Siddhitraya of Yamunacarya, pp. 60-1 (Anna- 
malai University Edition). 

“ ^ JTft !|ls(q ^tsfq II” 


Page 44. Line 7. 

Cf. Vedanta Desika’s Tdtparya Candrika, an elaborate commen¬ 
tary on Gttd Bhdsya by Bhagavan Ramanuja. 


“5fR ^ ; 



5ip»r: 3Rrd 



i ci«ir 


?g5R^||” 


Page 47, Line 20. 

Cf. Vedanta De^a’s Paramatabhanga in the chapter Lokd- 
yatika Bhanga^— 

“ ^msiuiren uaoeuiriu siretariBsmirij Q^irp^uQp sirtLiq-ea 

“RfciftTRg)air ^pLDir uirpiu<si^^, astar sir^^iQeirp^ QserririSlesrp^ 

ST€si(n^Lj(^LJi[^eo Q^irec^iiii sraa gpi/ fl/ li crsBT 

aein sir^fiQeirpQpmeinaiuirQeo RT5C^ , etiirdiuiM ^rr’rRcTOJ’TTfilflff^ 

OJirQeo H” 

Page 59. 

For a refutation of the Bhatta view see Vedanta Deilika’s 
Sesvara Mimamsa, p. 15 

“ ^ ^ 5FT«r^5^Jnf^?l^” etc. 

“ 5W 5|S?p!R^ ”etc. 
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BY 

V. A. Ramaswami Sashu 
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K. A. SiVARAMAKRISHNA SaSTRX 






^rl i 

^3fr^4.^r!| fTfTt 5TT??ft »n»I^’^f?«lrrTci: II II 

^ .. ■!! ■ - 






i 


rftTT^!Tr^: I 

Bi^ qr ^ sfir f^: i 

^ ferT^sf^ OT^'^TTW^"*, ^T 


s#r?WR «^l ^ Bi^'. ^ =5t5?ftl^q9T f|qq\ 

# 

TO»j;, ^ 3a(!(^)qirJ^| ^ | m\^- 

JI3 ^%Tf^^Ifil%: q^: 'q^S^qSfsqf^^fq 

I ^3I^«R5%r^qq^qq^«iiJT;q 
f^(3iq)f^i5#l^5r cqrqg— q ^ i ^ 

ff«fll[^: I ^ =q qqi^=5q«nq: q i sqfl^ 

f?if^ 5Rqff=qqk?JRi!^ q$ m \ q =q fqf^:, 

^^qqpjnqiqrf^ I 

1^1 =q^sRqq^ =ql^l%—^ 

qfl5?5fT f^s#l I ^^qjg^^qiiWqtq- 


t. 

^• 

^g^«rwr?i^—1^. 
V. ^ sqnrnc:—*Tj ^• 

K. 9^—%- 


». ‘ ’ frrf^—»r, 

c- 3iasr5f^:--0. 

'^. f^: t g’- 
lo. s^ScT—g 

«• wfowiqi^Rr—?r. 





fsi»iTrsR5iq3T^{| 

4 !!! 4 rWl\^!T ^ 3 ^ I g 


=^55^^ Sf^^I I ^ ^ q#T^ I 2?5ri?q-T?i|ifen^ 

W ^5f ^foft %(m]^ =si5^'t^^q5T^I!r: I ^ f| ^- 

«I5^ ^ «3^^| ST?^Ta^5PRtR ^^ I 

^ ^1^—1 siqiTfJpn??:—«%T^*nW^I55»qq^S^ 

^ TO:, ?r#3tolOT^ , ^^TfiUTTS^tt^ 

I rfi—3?ic(i^ h ^DT^, n 3 ^5n?ciw^: i 

^ a f^WFTI# f^?^- 

JTif—I m ?Tg^(q)s?^- 

^Ji?3?T^, ^ ^rf^ =^f§5fcwr^rw: i 

^ ^f3«i^ ^m\ I 

51 5RTO ^cqp^l-q ^ I ^%Tf^5TnT^ 


?. 5Tl»Rf^^—5T, ^Tj ^^ 

K. ‘ a#r ’ 5irf^—5T, «r> ^- 
‘ gpRW ^ig5?j^'-»rrf^—^• 


>f. q«ir—g’. 

H. ‘ ?RT '-5frf^-—^ 
^ =?®f^Jt9r<i^— 13 . 




. N 

>JWHINw: I 


5 TF?IT I 


3^qfr— 


^ II K6 II 


5r^ ^fft#r srf^^- 


^3f?PI?ra^qi55«R^OT ^ Wi\ P-? 

Wfk ^:5 I clWM 

^ 11 


3^- 




3^: ^ ^ 11 (ira) II 

aran^:—3 ^^kf^^rrnirrsr =rtsi?w?ii55«Rjj; i 5Rsif?cf[»^, ^73 

3 ^ ’Tt^: I 'Sl^ ^ ^ 

3fWW(5r =^qcWST^If: I 1 (^:| 


#rfJ|3finT—«K, % ?I, H. q^ST:—IT, 

=<. cijr*??:—; ajt'??—»r,5r,!3'. aif^ssTr^m ?fcT—5sr. 

?n^--?p, 51. «. 5m^—g. 

X. gtfta^—ep, 51. c. 5 R»ra ^ ^»wnTi^—g-; 







r^l 3TTW 

5 ^ ^ STcfNil ^TOrK^^I- 

?T STOWJI) 


^ce?Tln^*IiniWlq qcil2?;| ^ ^t^nfqTOlSTR^) I SR- 

air^I^5I eMqHIiR>i7F^(g)|g^>T(^»I|il): 

^ fcldfl#^ f%fe5[f^ I 

2 TfiT—fRf I wf^lRT??:—STI^RR^ 

T^PTRI*J:I I ^ ^f^- 

I 


^ ?STIoft: m- !T5^9T—»r, ?!, i^. 

i^. ‘ ’ ?Sirf^: ‘ cRJT^ ’ «• ^l^-'—V- 

^gp^ Jl??!: qj,^. <i- ‘ ^iPl'’ Jfrf^—S. 

%■ S'- '^- ®^*f f^—^• 

V. ‘^m’ iTif^—<c, % jf?Ry—s- 



5TI^5Trf^: I 




II ^^11 


ft 


^TfTfir 


^fT ftfi r f^KW 4ilMl3RRT- 

ftft %rir^ 5 ft^^’5nft^R’JnTrft?rt l ff ^ ?ft 
^•ftiTrTSRi^ ?r i ft?T- 

ftf T r n ^ ^%fli—^ R^km- 


31^'IOTI—JI?! PJTI 3R«IT— 


JT% 



I 



: II (1%) II 


siqirf^TSTn?:—W^T: ^qt#JiPTI!|T src^j^^^rfssqq | 
JT% If JTIH ^ I ®R ff If SIFH 1^ ^%T: fd^- 

S^JT«?^ I ^ ^iTTSr^, 3TTO^e^?lT: 


X. m ^ 

^ *iTpT?Tn^. 

3|q^T—JT, ST, ^• 
srjfrrflrfai^—»T, % 

V. ?iif»irf—!fr, m. 

H. ir3R??t-^, 

^. JffllJTHTRjflff«f ^ q!lRr--^. 
». \!ir^ttqT—^5 


'^iR'iirRUr—^NRJT-- 

^5 

<1. qr^—SR. 

xo. ‘ rqjR^^rqt ’ rRcT—JR. 

XX. Pr'qqrqqq fJRpsRcsrrf— r, r, 

x\. fttfir—ST, % 

XI . ‘ ?T qq cISrlqSRi^: ’ ^ 5flf^-SR. 
?v. gi^ff^— 







SRsr^Tc^ROTfn 5^T, =^^r^fe^Wv^nTJ| 


I spwm:—T^?n RR^iIR ^^Wt 


WIT 3T3R^ IIM 



#1 I RRt’^11^ ?l ^%g- 

f^qtog1#T^^r^TT^ |R 1 ^ m 

^;, STR^R'^RRlf? W 

^ I T^f^—5IR?IRI55>)^q^ 

^ <33^^^ ^ ?I§#^RR^¥tRt II 2T^’:2TI^^3ln^^3'3;3 

w:, mi\i 3RR^H; , ^(fq 355 {^eTRW 5R^3 JT^g 

335^, 3 ^ [^] ^ I 


^3^— grfq I W^:--^3tnf3Rn- 

^r^fs;*. I RR^T^lR^l^^ 3 sTR^R^t^ ?T:^(^)»njl 
^ \ 33^?r5r^scqfe I ^ \ ^oT: ^^TW- 

R5q«F?RT#W^: «3l#3TR^: sr^3^RR3^ OTiMt- 

RT3: I ^3 ^3RI: RR^ ^RSR ^T3^3f^PTIWf^f^^?n3' 

^T^T^RaT 3TRT3*TI^3(^)^-R^lt^Rli^T I ^T^i ^3tnft*tRl% RR^, 
3 ^3r I ^^tnfWRI^lT te^RR^f^jfl^Tl I ^ 3^: ^3W%TR^: 
W rT^ IsRf^rRRi^siri:—I 


^ ^—m. 

R. ^ ??R%5:9r— 
R. Rra?RRffT— 


V. cfPRpg—^ 

H. q^f?fi[—g". 






*'^T«nTfrT5r|3r^nft^?^. Ir^rRI^’ 

TOC.I 


%^m r ^ ‘, ^:-- 

STf^FSIr^’^S^ ^ f^ IRo II 

rrfe ^ #Tt»Tf^’*rFn>‘^f ^ srg^frrit f 


»T^3 ^wiR^+^fl:pM^r i ^ 

^ ^ ^i^Mt f^^rr ^^ROT^TT^rri- 
3Tmq»Tm|3?^F3qq^ te^iT 2T^: m 

sqf^f^q |^g»T^ ^ 1 ^ |3^r3TTi%: ? 

3=5??^ I ^tirf^jn^il^, Jf 13T^ JT 3?JT[5r|s[^ i 

^9B^ cISlRfftt^ ^ 3 : ^:, ?Tr I 




—^^Rq;— (q^O 


iq?q^ ggsg spr 1 

^ l3^r#tR3 ^ ^ II 


q^c^i^iraqWn%iTq^»T ^1 q ^ I arfqcq^ SRsnft 


gq^i^—qr. v. ^RjRra— 

cw Igs—q», qr- 









r^TTOTOw: I rmih 

^ IFq^""f^ ^r4Ht = rH ^ f ? r Sr R fJTTJf 







^S?q\ "i^f^ »n^ I ?!«?[ =^ ??f^ *?: ^ 

?r 51^ %#T%T|JT^l3^35 ^<7^ I arg^ 


^ort ^ ^ ''g d^: 

(^ tr?^—fr^q^r) i m^v.— 

^q1#W7t: ^iw;, g ^<^51701^^: SR51T^; I. ^ f| 
^ 3RRW59 I I 3T?cl7^ =^ ^*^r^RW^:| 

31^ ST5WcJlT^:(f?),Ir^^qR,??d«lg;rC7!f*i, 

5qf^=^ ^ I I 


gf^RrJig I ^fir ^ ^oil ^Wf i ^ 

dd: ^ Rfd ^ !T Rf*R7f^ I ^ 77§ ^Rt^Td: 

^1^71^ dR mi\\ TO jn% I 


?. ‘3’ Jrrf^—<R, ''• ‘5T’^rrf^—S. 

\> f^^tnffTr ^iprr—siB,^.f^=^- ‘^r’^tf^—S- 

»T?^T—7F. »• ^niftfl^:—g. 

57^»rrRt!—^T> ^7) <• 3i'iij^'<— 

V. «fRi^rew—«F,«. 
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’«n^i I fRsrf^ ^ ^3^ 

^snwnwT^ i 



jnn®imiTOi?i ^ ^ rw «fi^ q% ^ \ to- 

5BI^ J# s^li^Rlt srqcqqar 

»R%, R ?r|: I SRt 

RpRl^ SR?^ 5T I 

^ ■T^rfiPnw^if^Ri— ^ fi I |R5r qxg% 

‘ ?r «I^: ’ fR5r cfE33^ ^NR: I 



TRR ^ 5R: ^ II II 





\. ‘PnftjRf:’fRrf^: ‘«pf«^’ \. f%f^—»r, ?I, ¥. 

^^t !itf^—«, w. *it5S!^: I V. fJi^t^rig;— m. 

9 ,. ?R?nit—»r, tr. h. ?Rifig—if. 







«r?^ I ^rf^^rd^T- 

^ wm^, ^ ?rf^ ^nf^sf^ TOJTr*mrnT#r i 

3r«i ''OT?TOCf?Tftw^ 

TOS^Tpq^rroft '*?Tr^J^flTJ gKR UIH; , ^4V^T^ »iHU* ^ 




sjrWtM 3^j ^I 

I 5*rf5r^rf^ ^ ^ROR^ ^ 3iR%5[?TO- 

*Tf^ ^ ^ sp^^Rf #?fW5tRI ^oitsf^ f?#I rRl: 

'Id%0Ttid—fc«l[f^t I 



«^q^^r, sfl^slT^ W^\: 
R^fldr «f)R^ ^\mm- 

^mm 5RW[ora:, 5 ? ^ 11 

^^RRWgiTrs^- 

^=^5#onqd^fd.... ?) ^ I 


gw R# fdl sr^Rfl^ 5#^RrdR?R^F(( d^lTfq 

^w. mm, .[«5j?^s%] i si^wf 

^lisqHRl^^qRafra^ I dd«r ?R|[R?: [^] mmi SRMI^: 


\. «!r- 

V. ‘ *1^ ’—Hlf^—*R) *T) Rj ^• 

V *i> R* 

’-gifter—«. 

». * ?R^’-!lrfl5—«• 


<. 

fiwrnrf^:— 


%• 

qtlg— 


to. 

5ft^rRegr—g' 


tt. 

JTRfi^g—?5. 


tt. 

gdt^T .. 

, ^RrTq— 


. 

R[iqRt^--* 







^g^TffT ^ irFT3*ft^ I 

^JTRRVrRTJ RR II II 

^inJhnR^ sRR??iT^^n^ ^ 


m ;t I Jf ^ sq^^- 

i^^:, m qJRORq q^^sq^: qqr 5[f^f«R- 

^qtiM ’lfT^f^'1191 qfqrf^q^lq^^^q sq^R:, qJM^^OlRfRf 
el^rteqqRT ssi# ?icqi^ qjR^^qoftsg^;® fqf^^i^Rr- 
jiqqq I qfl qq^g qftw! qq^^q ^m\\: 
qqr^^ q^^R^qqrqf: qqionqiqiq: ii 

q qqqqlcqif— 

Igqqi q qq^PF qq; qfqg^ftq^ i 

qqqrqiqqrq^ Wq(f^)qq^: ii (ifii) ii 

fpiqkqRRniRsqq^qqt q qqi^qiRsqqfMI i qq«t 

sRqq: q qlqRiq?!^ q^, qqi q i qqn?^ qf^ q^i^ w fey- 
sn^ I 

a^lq qro; qn^qqqtef^: I qqqqq^:—q?q5r%§qpnq^ 


qq—«, qF. H. ‘|p?q’qqrf^: 

ft qftsrsqicf|«R®r fStJ^r-C, qr. qnfr qrf^—gr. 

^rfeq— 


R. f^RT^PW— 

V* 9i ?F* 






rfm TO ftrsTO^i «K[r>nT3l^r- 

»TT!TJ ^TOrra5r®^3flt?ft^, ^ i ^ i^y- 

f^fTrlT^TOT^ rTrrJ 3TOT^pP^FfHTJ ITOTV 5? ‘'3r?^TrT!TT^- 
TO 

?rT^ 3qqt^, ^ , 5f^ w^- 

^ spROii^iTRi;, 3T?q«ir STf^ST^IWIr^l aiH: 

^r^orrg^ftq^ I ^3 =^ STf^r^Flsr 

f^r i (wic^i^i: 

'T;5#W5fWi(;JT)ciq[ En^l#t5qi^qq ^ 4*TI^TF^: 

^!Fr^ I I ^5r ‘?w5T3^qf ii 

5T3 =^#[JRq2T^ ^#«Tinil^2l^5^JTrJFr^nFr^?T^ I f^^TIfW 

SR^T^nf^^orpq: Pf^F^TT^ ^ I ^ ?Ff?fe I m- 

^55f^sFc2R9T ^i^FT^ f^Rc^«F^ ^ ^ I 

3^(pTF#IF ^'^IF II 

SRF?®!^! 3I3qqTq*TF^ 3^5tf5:'^ 

[ff^]; ^ W ^FWFiF^^^ ^ EF^TO^iF 3i3^H ^ 

K. ?T55:—*'• —¥• 

R. ^l^Jl«[3—«, »r, 

n, % !y. ‘ SRT- ’ g. 

f5lrf?:‘<51®’*Trf^-^* <=• *5r’*II%—V* 

V. 5PR a?JTWT55—<l». '• 5^5^— 


\ 




rTfT I 

1%wmt ^g iiqiraq ^TO ^^ (i ii 


^mncit jftTO 55!ntJiRc^OTk ii (ff^) ll 


aT?WRI«l:—1% fi; gr %^f|«TFini 5 

3i8R^«n«n# ^r^f^Rr«tR: ? ^ ^is^cifr 

^ 3»3*T^, ^ fr 4w3Ri ^<3^ I ^- 

RJRTRg???!^ I ^f55^gqq%: I JT ^ 

m q^^JTRTT^^ I ^ f^Rng?n?T ?raW??1%- 


m «Fn# #i ^ ^flRFRf^ ^^fTFR^isf 1^ mbi i 


3w4k^r I 'f^5q>n(»T\s)^s^f^^ Rfia ^ 

m m ^rgifl^r^ ? ^ ^- 

«gi^f ^floTt^—I !i3 9qtJ#TR^q^sfq ^- 


\. ^f^nRWsir—<ir,v. npatserf^:-®. 

\. ■ Wl5 iftq—jq>, «. H. JRJlf^or— 

fwfi^is—<i>, *•. fR^ira— 

%%W. 






5T I 

m % *T T^ 3^ ^r ^ r f r !jVviH^^T W|^- 

‘'rRt*piTf^?N qf^ fW, 


?PW ?R^^!JFir^H*^'(<|fTr^, ^[15^PF55^k^; I ?F^^ < T R* T fi «pi? ^- 
*TRRiR^ RR?IR ^TiRrI^TO— ^T? ng^ fi I qOT^Sq (^ q:) 

5r??q: ^,^ R<t^ qqf^ q ct^t^cI:, 3{fqqr I 5fqr^*r 

5m'^>Tf%, ci^wrRi I gwrR^ q^i^ i 


^^g^i^sqRRkRFit ^qi%—^rRqr grg^^ ^h s[% i 

^qoits^^ ^m- 

^ qliqR^q I ^i\ Rqptq ^R%jft?ra I 5f|^l^orr4- 

sqrql—?T3[«RRrRqr pq^rR^?^ q?^ i ^ ^>TRqRtR- 

q^RrRqt arPi^ 



(q: wQ w^ I 3T^qq^^:—(^ ^ 


\* ^ 3—^1 sr> 3F‘ 

51. ‘g’ qif^—%. 

iw!^ asT—q») qr- 

V. qT aqla t CTa yrprra;—-y. ?t?it^wr- 
qwqrRR^—qr. 


K. <Rqw:OT—qr, q,». 
^ptPrt— qr. 



!T sRsm^ wWt 

stPr^j ^5rT?t I 

SRsnft 'f t ^ ^fk I ^— 

?rT3«iR ^sr;^ ii il 

^ rRl^R? ^: 

Rc!T2R!ir^ srr^*^ i ^ ^fjrH sr^ ^ i 

f 3 [Hl f^^Tsr^er’jRRVq^JTM ^wpn3*n^— 

^<^)'ft ^ff^[ JI% I q^: qfq^^sO^, 

i ^5 qi^T- 

^r^TO?qra: I ql%rjj#pTi^s'^ q: q5^f% q^q ^ 

? 5 «Rt fS:—q«rt q^W: 

^lS[RrRT!^q;qT 55 *qq ^| ^^ ?fqMq> q^qqcqqf^s^J^'*, 

q^Rri ^(?r)~ 

f^qfqqf^TO qigqR qq?^ 11 (fi) 11 

\. 51 qqfcrft’^qqwr ?Rr =qrqqt^:-^. v. ^^Mp— 

JT 5 fR^rf^R:—H. RfiT— 

‘q:’Rf^—~q>,^; sr^qt—»r,ST,lf. 
qjqrf^ v*. sRqij^— 

—w. <• —qf. 






f * 

^y^ruft m ^i p4i t r^ Tg - 

^^T^fflrfir sr^ ^5r ^rsr’' 

?r?r <rar ^ !r*iRii&m^i^iF^^w^^ i 3RT«n 


«rarr4:—^ mm 

?>Tm W ^ f^5[r4 3lR5«iqft^ ? sn^ f^l^lRciPRIt:, 

R?i2W(^5r) i 3 ^ €gI^mR:| 

^52Tr?P=5R: f^n^Sfqqif^: Rf^^sfer, . fSR; 

^qra; 1 3 ^^ giq^q^RTB^si ^iq^^qr^iriji r rr^ lf^ cimRi^: 1 
RIRI^Iq^RRfe I ^ gof^R: 'NfelR^qlRRR^'^S^cr: 5RR 
SftiR ^T^Ri^KRTRIf^ R: sife^TrR^I^RRt 

RlRf^ ^5 Rt|: fRRRR^RHHfRRR^S TrUR^^ g<Rf^R: 

I ?IIR^ RrRI3 R>r^f%c^ 

TRcft^ R?IR?q fRR2R^q%: R ^q?n5^[3RIR I 

SR: ^gRTRRTgRI-—RR 1 sIRR^:—RI ^sTR^^ RcRRlf^- 


?. 5Rf®ft RT ftrfiB—RT. 

9RRqR^—IT, iff. 
q. R‘5T?(t??rfq—ff, n, ?T, ff. 
V. ‘R’ JTFftcT—ff, IT, 5T, ff. 
H. gR:—ff. 
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ft^RR—ff. 

». —ff. 

<- SRf^—ff. 

‘ RRtaf ’-R[ftR—ff. 
^o. ‘ -R > Rtf^—ff. 






<^*4V ?mg * iT^ ^RTOTxnjwpt;^ srfMwlFreT 
■*n^ v r f<^qM P> i^w to ^TOfffirBrTO ^ 

•to:! ?t^ rrft^JTr*t 


*ii3JT(Jn^ 5 ^ I ^ gorfsf^^ ^ 

5ot^R[^^*ippT?3j ^ sp^ ^^ 

M ^ ''?TI«rJwW»TI5f ^^{^) *n^: 

9?I(^l ^ =^( ®I^: ft5!SIf3*Tl^ 3tB^ I I 

Jpri^^Rfq l^il: ^!*Ti3*TR 5tfR, ^0# m I ^ 
sprif^ ’sp I 3RR5iif^ ^«TkR»#4 Rra^i ^(?cRr)- 

RR^JRmi^l *R3JR% ^«II3*TWrf^:(?fl)—'T#- 
5RiqRF5*5Hr^»RlR pf^'TR ^TR^f^R ^ HRTOW I ^— 
gfM^t^l ^55IWTR, ?r ^^\ 

^TThT^ »R^, ^ ^ ST^ I ?r(rl)RR ^!3[r(i[)3'1: 

qffspnoiRf^ Jf m ^Ti«R^#f^ir?5f ^ jn^q^w |fe i 


rl^q rfCI^ ( 


jpr^ ^ ^fjf55R2R?Tq#Rt 


P^qR wra;, (q) qjq, (^ift) qil^^qjROR 

^ I f^qRT^ qTOf^WT^— q, I 3I*m:— 

cB ^ q rf^T.q: qq^ri^: ciffq^^tqq^: (q) 
qq|«R€)^ I 


\. fipTiPr(fqiqiqsiMt^—qr, qr. ^ ‘q’qrf^—qr, qr,» t; ‘3 ’-¥ 
wi Jwqiq—5T, ; V. ‘ ^ ’ ?rf|^—q*, qr. 

aRwiqrai^—qj, qr, n> h. ‘qr«R’-5Trf^—qr. 
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Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar Kt., LL.D., 
Pro-Chancellor 



University Notes 

OUR CHANCELLOR: 

On the retirement of His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.C.I.E, in 
March, 1940, His Excellency Captain the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Oswald 
James Hope who succeeded to the Governorship became our Chancellor. 
Lord Erskine was t 2 tking a very kind interest in this University through- 
o;it his period of office and we are sure that the same kindness and 
solicitude will be extended to us by oiur new Chancellor. 

OUR PRO-CHANCELLOR : 

His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to nominate our Pro- 
Chancellor to the central Legislative Assembly. We tender our most 
hearty congratulations to our Pro-Ghancellor. 

OUR VICE-CHANCELLOR: 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar P.C., C.H., LL.D., our Vice- 
Chancellor has announced his decision to retire from office with effect 
from the 27th June, 1940. It has been a rare piece of good fortime to 
have a man of his eminence as our Vice-Chancellor. In one of the previ¬ 
ous issues of the Journal we have dealt in detail on the Services render¬ 
ed to our coimtry by this great son of India. He came to us with a vast 
fimd of experience culled from many fields and many climes and a wis¬ 
dom that has been gained by years of loving labour. Undoubtedly our 
University profited considerably during the years of his stewardship. 
He has brought this University into the mam current of Indian life and 
thought and we are deeply thankful'to him for all that he has done to the 
University. His retirement is a great loss to this University and we hope 
that his solicitude and affection for the University will continue even in 
his retirement. 

We cannot conclude this note better than by quoting in full the 
Address presented to him by the members of the University Staff on the 
eve of his retirement: 

live years have fleeted, five short years, since that proud day in the 
summer of 1935 when we welcomed you to this place and commended 
ourselves to your care and guidance. Long before that, indeed, as early 
as 1929, you had been promised to tis and we had all but obtaizled you. 
But if, in that matter, the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor of the Uni- 
14 
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versity proposed, the Government of India di^osed. East Africa was 
the gainer by oiir loss. Your assiunption of office here was deferred. 
But luckily, deferred only it was. It came off at last and our hearts 
rejoiced. 

Short indeed has been the time during which you presided over the 
destinies of this University. But how useful to all, how glorious! You 
came, you saw, you improved. You have made the institution a place of 
universal knowledge- You gave our Department of Natural Science 
free scope to expand. You stabilised our Department of Philosophy. 
You have developed the Institute of Music. You have made the Tamil 
Research Institute permanent. The residents of the Hostel enjoy to-day 
the benefit of real Reading Rooms. Knowledge, to their eyes, rich with 
the spoils of time is made week after week to unroll her ample page. To 
you we owe the unique feature of our week-end talks. But the Library, 
we should say, has been your special favourite. The very brick walls 
and wooden shelves have become alive, as it were, at your magic touch; 
and as the tomes pour in, day after day, the louder the caU for room, the 
readier the supply of it. Under your inspiration the library staff have 
realised more than ever that their fimction is to help readers to books 
and that books exist to be read. 

You have made Annamalainagar really a place of universal learning. 
Scholars flock to it from all quarters. Their number has more than 
doubled itself in these five years, and so has the accommodation in the 
Hostel. In your choice of the new teachers, there is a good proportion 
of the alumni of our University. Augustus found Rome brick and left it 
marble; you found Annamalainagar a town and are to-day leaving it a 
city. 

Beloved Sir, these concrete services we can recount and perhaps even 
presume to appraise. But how can we evaluate that noblest of all 
services that we have received at your hands—^the sublime example 
of the ^irit of service and sacrifice you have placed before us? In these 
days, for nothing have you given to the University your invaluable 
services- “Is there any provision in your Laws for an Honorary Vice- 
Chancellor?” you asked, and being told there was, “An Honorary Vice- 
Chancellor then I am” you declared. “Which University in the world 
would not give anything, to be under the stewardship of Mr. Sastri?” 
asked the Mahatma the other day, and each one of us said to himself 
in answer. “We are to-day under his stewardship, and we give nothing 
for it.” And then the courtesy, the easy affability, the patience and 
forbearance that you have always exercised, have made the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Bungalow a school of liberal education for us. 




The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H., LlJ.D., 
Vice’Chancellor (1935-40) 
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You have also given us an enhanced status in the academic world. 
In all gatherings of educationists in India, we, as Mr. Sastriar’s col¬ 
leagues, are assured of distinguished seats and honoured places- 

• 

We would gladly and earnestly beg that the day of our parting be 
put off at least by a year. But we have not got the heart to do .so, 
seeing that your health cries for rest. We shall, at all times, profit by 
the examples and precepts you have given us these five years. We now 
pray, and shall ever pray, for a long life of health and strength for you, 
that the world might long draw on your experience and wisdom. We 
promise to give a good account of ourselves as your trusted colleagues 
and admiring disciples. 

OUR EX-VICE-CHANCELLOR: 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan who was our Vice-Chancellor 
from 1929-1935 has been appointed Adviser to the Secretary of State for 
India. We heartily congratulate him on his attaining this unique posi¬ 
tion. 


« ♦ ♦ 4t m 

The Madras University has awarded the Degree of Doctor of 
Science to Mr. A. Narasinga Rao, M.A., L.T., Professor of Mathematics 
for his thesis. 

We heartily congratulate Dr- A. Narasinga Rao on this distinction 
he has won. 

Hi 41 * * i|> 41 

Sri P. Vaidyanathan, M.A., Research Scholar in Economics was 
awarded a research scholarship by the University of Sydney, Australia. 
The Syndicate of this University has granted him a fellowship to enable 
him to prosecute his studies at Sydney. 

4i 4i 4> • * * 

Sri P. Panchapakesa Sastriar has been awarded the Degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning and Sri T. Appanna and Sri T. P, Palani- 
appa Pillai, the Degree of Bachelor of Oriental Learning by the Madras 
University. 

41 • * * * 
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FOUNDER’S DAY: 

The Tenth Pounder’s Day was celebrated on the 30th September 
1939. Sri T. T. Krishnamachariar, B.A., M.L.A., delivered the Address. 

* « iit » « * 

CONVOCATION: 

The Ninth Annual Convocation of the University was held on Friday 
the 6th October, 1939. Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, LiL.D., Kt, 
of Chettinad, Pro-ChanceUor of the University presided. Mr. H. C. 
Papworlh, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Presidency College, Madras, delivered 
the Address to the graduates of the year. 

****** 

PUBLICA’nONS: 

The following books were published during the year: 

Tamil Text-Book on Chemistry Vol. I By Sri N. Ananthavaidya- 
nathan, M.A. 

Nyayakulisa by Prof. R. Ramanujachariar and Sri K. Srinivasa- 
chariar. 

Report on the working of Prohibition in Salem District by Sri C. 
Jagannathachari, M.A., MXiitt. 

Jagannatha Panditha by Sri V. A. Ramaswami Sastriar, M.A. 

Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure by Sri P. Panchapakesa Sastriar, 
M.OI.. 

The Madras Agriculturist Relief Act —A study by Dr. B. V. Nara- 
yanaswami Nayudu and Sri P. Vaidyanathan, M.A. 

The Syndicate has sanctioned the publication of the following 
books: 

History of Gingee By Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachariar, M.A. 

History of Tamil Literature By Sri Mahavidan R. Raghava 
Ayyangar. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore By Sri V. Vridhaginsan, M.A., M.Litt. 

Text-books on Physics in Tamil By Sri R. K. Visva- 
nathan, M.A. 
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TEIXT-BOOKS IN TAMIL: 

Arrangements have been made with the Heads of Departments 
of Study for the preparation of suitable text-books in Tamil on ^e 
following subjects of study under Part III of the Intermediate: 


1. 

History. 


4. 

Botany. 

2. 

Economics. 


5. 

Zoology. 

3. 

Geometry. 


6. 

Educational Psychology. 


* « 


* 

* « 


RESEARCH DEGREES: 


The following candidates were awarded MLitt. and M.Sc. Degree 


at the last Convocation: 



Name 

Degree 

Subject 

Sri N. V. Mallaiya, MA.. 

M.Litt. 

Samskrit 

Sri Kopparti Venkata Rao, M.A. 


Economics 

Sri V. Sitaraman B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

Mathematics 

Sii S- Aravamudhachari, B.A. 


Chemistry 

Sri K. Ganapathi, B.Sc. 

99 

99 

Sri A. S. Narayanaswami, B.Sc. 
(Hons.). 

99 

Physics 

♦ ♦ * 

♦ ♦ 

* 

The following candidates were declared qualified for the award of 
M.Sc. Degree. 

Sri S. R. Govindarajan, 

M.Sc. 

Physics 

Sri V. K. Srinivasan 

99 

Botany 

1 

The following candidates have been registered for the M.Litt., M-Sc. 
and Ph.D. Degrees: — 

Sri N. V. Mallaiya, M.A., M.Litt. 

Ph.D. 

Samskrit 

Sri C. Jagannathachari, M.A-, M.Litt. 

Ph.D. 

Econmnics 

Sri S. Tiruvengadattan, B.A. (Hons.) 

M.Litt. 

Economics 

Sri D. Krishna Ayyar, B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

Physics 

Sri C. S. Krishnamurti, B.A. 

M.Iitt. 

Economics 

Sri V. S. Govindarajan, B.Sc- 

M.Sc. 

Chemist^ 

Sri S. Krishnamurti, B.Sc. 

99 

99 

Sri S. Itamaswaini, B.Sc. 

99 

9f 
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Sri C. R. Srinivasan. 

M.Sc. 

Botany 

Sri C. K. Srinivasan, B.A. (Hons) 

M.Litt. 

History 

Sri T. S. Balasubrahmanyan, B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

Botany 

Sri R. Lakshminarasimhan, B.A. 
(Hons.). 

M.Litt. 

History 

*|t ♦ « 

* # 

>i> 


HONOURS COURSES IN BOTANY: 

The Syndicate has sanctioned the proposal for starting Honours 
Courses in Botany from July next. 
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